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Or. all the many branches in 
which literature flourishes, there is 
none which has been so widely and 
universally developed in our own 
generation as that of fiction. We 
are informed on all sides that we 
have made immense progress in 
positive knowledge of every de- 
scription; but we can see for our- 
selves the astounding progress 
which has been made in that spe- 
cial track of. art, which demands, 
some people think, the minimum 
of knowledge, cultivation, or train- 
ing,, It has come to be a com- 
mon doctrine that everybody can 
write a novel, just as it used to be 
that everybody, or rather anybody, 
might keep a school; and in point 
of fact, nowadays most people do 
write novels, with a result which 
can scarcely be called satisfactory. 
The art is as old as human nature; 
and yet it is not so old in its pre- 
sent shape but that we can identify 
the fountain from which so many 
springs have flowed. The _ simili- 
tude. is one too energetic, too vi- 
olent, however, for the subject. 
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The modern English novel, whi¢h 
is in everybody's hends nowa- 
days; which gives employment 
to crowds of workpeople, almost 
qualifying itself to rank 
the great industries of the day; 
which keeps paper-mills going, 
and printing- machines, and has 
its own army of dependants ‘and 
retainers, as if it were cotton or 
capital,—the English novel,’ we 
say, arose, not with any gush, as 
from a fountain, but in a 

serene pellucid pool, where a group 
of pretty smiling eighteenth-cen- 
tury faces, with elaborate “ heads,” 
and powder and patches, were wont 
4 es themselves in the middle 
of George II.’s reign; while Pope 
was sin thie his melodious couplets, 
and Chesterfield writing his won- 
derful letters, and Anson fighting 
with the winds and seas, and Prince 
Charley planning the °45. From 
all the confused events of whieh 
the world was full—bewildering 
destruction of the old, still more 
bewildering formation of | the new 
—the spectator turns aside ‘into the 
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uaintest homely quiet, the most 

omestic, least emotional, of all 
household scenes: and there finds 
Samuel Richardson, a good printer, 
a comfortable, affectionate, fatherly 
tradesman, kind to everybody about 
him, and very much applauded by 
his admiring friends, but with no, 
special marks of genius that any 
One can see. Other men of far 
greater personal note breathed the 
same air with this active, pottering, 
and virtuous bourgeois; men with 
good blood in their veins, and gold 
lace on their coats, and Greek and 
Latin at their fingers’ end, not to 

eak, of youth, and vivacity, and 
high spirits, and knowledge of the 
world. There was Henry Fielding, 
for instance, writing bad plays, and 
painfully casting about what to do 
with his genius, What was he to 
do with it? having at the same 
time’ an ailing wife and little chil- 
dren, burdens which Pegasus can 
take lightly en croupe, when he is 
aware what he is about, and has his 
course clear before him, but terrible 
@rawbacks to the stumbling steed 
which is seeking a path for itself 
across the untrodden ways. It is 
impossible to give any sketch of 
one,of the two great novelists of 
the age without introducing the 
other. Fielding has a thousand 
advantages to start with over our 
homely forefather, He is so genial, 
go jovial, such a fine gentleman; so 
shigh an impulse of life and current 
of .spirit run through his books. 
His wickednesses are not wicked, 
but..mere accidents—warmth of 
blood and. rapidity of movement 
carrying him away. And then his 
knowledge of the world! Richard- 
son's knowledge was only of good 
sort of people, and secondary littera- 
teurs, and—women, who are not the 
avorid, as everybody knows. This 
-gurjous distinction of what is life 
and. what is not, which has pre- 
~vailed so. widely since then, pro- 
bably roriginated in the eighteenth 
eentury; though the observers of 
the,present day might be tempted, 
in the spirit of an age which in- 
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quires into everything, to ask why 
Covent Garden should teach know. 
ledge of the world more effectually 
than Salisbury Court, and whether 
players and debauchees throw more 
light upon the workings of human 
nature than honest and reasonable 
souls—this is so entirely taken 
for granted by critics, that it would 
be vain to make any stand against 
so all-prevailing a theory; and yet 
the question is one which will sug- 
gest itself now and then to the un- 
prejudiced. But, notwithstandin 
the superior knowledge of the with 
which gave Fielding an advan 
over Richardson — notwithstanding 
his better acquaintance with polite 
society, and immensely greater 
spring and impulse of genius—it 
was the old printer, and not the 
young man of the world, who found 
out the mode of employing his gift, 
The path once opened was soon 
filled with many passengers; but 
to Richardson must be given the 
credit of having directed the stream 
towards it and opened the way. 
Richardson’s personal history is of 
a kind unique in literature. He had 
lived half a century in the common- 
place world before any one suspected 
him of the possession of ‘genius, 
Ordinary duties, commonplace la- 
bour, had filled up his years, 
He had gone through what it was 
natural to suppose would be the 
hardest affliction of a man conscious 
of an original gift of his owa, the 
printing and publication of much 
rubbish of other people’s, with the 
greatest patience, and had, to all 
appearance, occupied himself with 
his own life without any thought 
of reproducing its mysteries for the 
edification of others. He had been 
respectable and helpful and friend- 
ly from his cradle. One of Field- 
ing’s biographers declares contemp- 
tuously that Richardson “had never 
known the want of a guinea, or com- 
mitted an act which the most rigid 
moralist could censure.” It seems 
the worst accusation that could be 
brought against him. Neither man 
nor maid could lay their scath to 
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him. He was a little fussy, a little 
particular, niore than a little vain, 
but ouly with that simple vanity 
which is fed by domestic incense. 
None of those irregularities which 
are supposed to belong to genius, 
existed in this homely man. He 
was diligent in business, plodding 
even, to all appearance, with a quick 
eye for his interest, and a soul cap- 
able of the most tradesmanlike 
unctuality and industry. He paid 
is way, built houses and — barns, 
wrote and spoke a great deal of 
good-humoured twaddle, and had 
not one spark of the light which so 
often leads astray in his common- 
lace countenance. And yet, strange- 
ly enough, when the late blossom 
came, it was not a humble specimen 
of a class already known, but some- 
thing entirely new and original. 
Had the world been aware that a 
new development of art was about 
to come into being, and that it lay 
between Richardson and Fielding 
to produce it, who could have for a 
moment hesitated as to which should 
be ‘the founder of the new school? 
The one had every possible stimulus 
to spur him on; the other no in- 
ducement at all, except the prompt- 
ings of that half-vain, half-benevo- 
lent impulse to benefit others which 
has indeed produced much print 
but little literature. The triumph 
of the old fogey over the splendid 
young adventurer is complete in 
every particular. It may be said 
that Richardson did not mean it, 
but that in no way detracts from 
the glory of his originality. Shake- 
speare probably did not mean it 
either. While the young man, torn 
with a thousand cares, tried ineffec- 
tual hackneyed ways of working, 
such as every needy wit resorted 
to—poor comedies in the taste of 
the day, inferior even to the pre- 
viously exciting rubbish, and utterly 
unworthy of his own powers—the 
humdrum old printer glided calm- 
ly into the undiscovered path which 
was to bring fame to both of them. 
Very seldom is it in thig world that 
the old fogey triumphs. Youth gets 


the better of him at ev turn, 
Even when he.is a hero, with «fine 
past behind him, he jis thrust into 
a corner to leave room for :his grand- 


son, while yet. the springs. ,of ; life 
one ‘wndiaumiahed, «Vian ele ame 
with a certain ford adoration, that 
nothing. is too good for y and 
enjoy it over again in. our, chi 
or cling to it frantically im our owa 
persons, as circumstances or.tem- 
perament ordain, with the,strangest 
pathetic superstition. . It has», the 
cream of . everything—health . and 
favour, and success and congratula- 
tion. But once in a way, when. fifty 
beats five-and-twenty, may, not, the 
rest’ of us be allowed the..unusual 
luxury of a cheer? Y oes 
Richardson was. born in 1689, in 
Derbyshire. ‘“ My father,” he sa 
“ was a very honest man, descende 
of a family of middling now,, My 
mother was also.a good woman, of 
a family not on pm These:mild 
protestations of gentility, however, 
do not seem to have moved’ the 
good man farther, He makes no 
attempt to envelop his pigeons 
in fictitious dignity as Pope’ but 
acknowledges the tradesma ap 
of his immediate connections. It 
was intended that he should be 
brought. up to the Church—a, phrase 
which bore a very different mean- 
ing in those days’ and in our own. 
Had the intention been carried out, 
Richardson probably would’ haye 
become one of the poor curates who 
are revealed to us in his own, and 
more distinctly in Fielding’s, works 
—good men, who took a horn’ of ale 
in the kitchen, whose chief means 
of communicating with ‘the squire 
or his lady was through “ the ‘wait- 
ing gentlewoman,” herself a curate’s 
daughter. That he had “only com- 
mon school learning,” and at fifteen 
chose a business, was no doubt a 
great deal better for Samuel, as well 
as for his future readers. He de- 
scribes himself as being “not fond 
of play,” and of being called Serious 
and Gravity by the other boys, 
who, however, sought’ his ‘sdciet; 
as a teller of stories, some of ‘whic 
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‘swere from his memory, but others, 
“of which ‘they “would be most 
‘fond, and often were affected by 
them,” of his own invention. 
my stories carried with them, I am 
bold: to say, a useful’ moral,” says 
thevirtuous romancer, And we 
may be sure they did; for what- 
ever may be the objection of the 
“precocious modern'child to an over- 
emonstrative moral, there can be 
no ‘doubt that stern poetie justice, 
andthe most rigid awards of moral- 
ity, are always most congenial to 
the primitive intelligence. It was 
not only schoolboys, however, who 
benefited’ by ‘his moralities. The 
following incident shows the lad in 
a more curious light :— 

“From my earliest youth I had a 
love of letter-writing. I was not eleven 
years old when I wrote, spontaneously, 
@ letter to a widow of near fifty, who, 

ding to a zeal for religion, and 
ing a constant frequenter of church 
ordinances, was continually fomenting 
quarrels and disturbances, by back- 
biting and scandal, among all her ac- 
<ainienes I collected from the Serip- 
ture texts that made meg her. As- 
suming the style and address of a person 
in years, I exhorted her, I expostulated 
with her. But my handwriting was 
known. I was challenged with it, and 
owned the boldness; for she complained 
of it to my mother with tears. My 
mother chid me for the freedom taken 
by such a boy with a woman of her 
years; but knowing that her son was 
not of a pert or forward nature, but, on 
the contrary, shy and bashful, she com- 
mended my principles, though she cen- 
sured the liberty taken.” 
certain delicious air of self- 
satisfaction in this narrative shows 
plainly enough that the mature 
mi ralis, in the height of his fame, 
approved, and was on the whole 
somewhat proud, of these doings of 
the baby prig. The little monster, 
we. believe, might even now be 
matched in here and there a virtu- 
, ous. Low Church household. The 
reader will recollect a set of Ameri- 
can novels much repandu some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, in which 
the Creature flourishes, and is not 
“chid” but adored for its pious 


impudence, Pleasanter inci 
however, are in. the life of this droll 
little —- adviser and . 
It is clear that he was horn. withiae 
old head upon his young shoulders, 
and his success was great among-wo- 
men—a “success” of a character 
curiously out of tune with the man- 
ners of the time, and at which crit- 
ics, born conservators of the sneers 
of all the ages, continue to ’ 
notwithstanding that the cycle: has 
run round again, and a Platonic 
counsellor of womankind has. once 
more become a favourite character 
in life and fiction. Here is a com- 
panion picture of a much more 
agreeable kind :— 

“ As a bashful and not forward) boy, 
I was an early favourite with all the 
young women of taste and reading in 
the neighbourhood. Half-a-dozena of 
them, when met to work with their 
needles, used, when they got a book 
they liked, and thought I should, to 
borrow me to read to them, their mo- 
thers sometimes with them, and both 
mothers and daughters used to be 
pleased with the observations they put 
me upon making. 

“T was not more than thirteen, when 
three of these young women, unknown 
to each other, having a high opinion of 
my taciturnity, revealed to me their 
love-secrets, in order to induce me.to 
give them copies to write after, or cor 
rect, for answers to their lovers’ letters; 
nor did any one of them ever know that 
I was the secretary to the others. I 
have been directed to chide, and even 
repulse, when an offence was either 
taken or given, at the very time ‘that 
the heart of the chider or repulser was 
open before me, overflowing with esteem 
and affection, and the fair ’ 
dreading to be taken at her word, di- 
recting this word, or that expression, to 
be softened or changed. ‘ied highly 
gratified with her lover’s fervour, and 
vows of everlasting love, has said, when 
I have asked her direction, ‘I cannot 
tell you what to write; but (her heart 
on her lips) you cannot write too 
kindly ;’ all her fear was only that'she 
should incur slight for her kindness.” 

Never was a more distinct fore- 
shadowing of the life to come, The 
quaint urchin, in his little coat and 
breeches, a wise little undergrown 
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old. man, making his comments 
with the infinite complacency of 
precocious childhood, keeping . the 
young women's secrets, knitting his 
soft brows over the composition of 
their love-letters, ready, no doubt, 
to go. to the stake rather than be- 
tray one of his confiding friends, is 
a picture full of humour and a plea- 
sant sentiment. If it were not. that 
it.is the fashion to sneer at Rich- 
ardson, one would say, indeed, that 
there could scarcely be a prettier 
picture. It is not, of course, the 
ordinary ideal of a boy of thirteen; 
but.yet it is indisputable that there 
is a kind of man for whom, from 
his childhood, the society and con- 
fidence of women has an irresistible 
charm, and that such a man is by 
no means of necessity a milksop, as 
society in general is good enough 
to suppose, This character, it is 
evident, showed itself in the future 
novelist at the earliest possible 
period, and as his life developed it 
made. itself more and more appar- 
ent,. There are many reasons which 
strengthen this tendency when it 
exists.in the mind of a man in 
Richardson’s. position. He was 
without education, and yet striving 
for the best results of education, if 
we may venture on such an expres- 
sion. Books, and discussions about 
books, and that heavenly art of 
conversation which every _intelli- 
gent inexperienced being expects 
to find in society, were to this lowly 
lad the greatest things on earth, 
And where was he to attain any 
semblance of these delightful dis- 
cussions—that feast of reason and 
flow of soul of which he dreamt— 
except among women? Women 
are very badly educated, everybody 
says, and everybody has said.it from 
the remotest antiquity,—and it is 
very wrong indeed that. such a state 
of affairs should continue to go on 
a8 it has gone on for several thou- 
sand years; and therefore it is 


most right and just to institute 
ladiés” colleges, and coursés ‘of lec- 
tures, and university examinations, 
But yet the fact is that, so far 
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as. talk .is, concern the sisters , 
marly kang We. are 
spending of money, at. 
and, Oxford, are not “only 
pleasanter to talk to, but. 
much more, ready and better 
fied in many instances, to a 
part in, those, mild intellectual,en-, 
counters, thoee little incursions over 
the borders of metaphysics, 
sions of motives, sentiments, cases. 
of conscience, points .of social hon- 
our, when are the most pro a 
subjects of conversation, than--no 
only their brother, but their, bro- 
ther’s. tutor, and all the learned, 
munity to which,he belongs.. ..Mr. 
Helps, .in_ hig ‘Friends in *} 
and all the remote descendante, of 
that popular work, reduces his, fem- 
inine interlocutors to. a rcp 
share in the talk; but had talk 
been real, the chances are it. would 
have been they, and not. Ellesmere. 
or orgy who bed the lion's 
share. ong themselves, women, 
conanahy dingams such subjects. 
nd so long as there remains @,pre- 
judice, in favour of Shak ania 
the musical glasses as subjects of re-, 
fined conversation, men ye d- 
son’s _ position, penially climbin, 
the social ladder, will Bag § 
their best aids. in the help and guid- 
ance of women, Had, the , 
novelist attempted to read - = 
any sympathy about, his boo 
the boors in the gi alehouse, 
what a downfall would his heve 
been! But, their sisters in, the. 
mantua-maker’s parlour responded 
by nature to any fine sentiment or 
case of delicate distress. It, was 
no doubt, of as much importance. to 
Richardson that he thus came. 
contact with the young women and 
their love-letters, instead of the,,yil- 
‘age wits. in the alehouse, as it ig of 
importance to a freshman at QOx- 
ford to begin his course under, the 
auspices of a good or bad.“ set,” « 


the year 17 Rams ar | 
began his Beer a tite as apprent 
to a printer. ty thought it 
¢ his. ‘ ‘Or eading,” gays 
rs. auld an i } 


inte of 
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the” motives of ‘a “devil” “which 
ong make’ authors in general 
benevolent towards the ra But 
the ung printer did not find the 
iey he had” hoped for. His 
master fiatirally wanted“ him to 
work, and hot to read; and he had 
to ‘Steal’ from sleep ‘and amusement 
the'time which he felt himself bound 
to devote to the improvement of his 
mind He “engaged “in a corre- 
spondente with a gentleman great- 
ly my superior in degree, and of 
ample fortune, who, had he lived, 
intended high things for me,” he 
informs us. Who this mythical 
onage was, or how the ’prentice 
“became acquainted ‘with him, 
no information is givén. But “mul- 
titudes of letters,” says Richardson, 
“passed between tuais gentleman 
and me. He wrote well—was a 
master of the epistolary style. 
Our subjects were various; but his 
letters were mostly narrative, giving 
mé an account of his proceedings 
and what befell him'in the different 
nations through which he tra- 
velled.” This romantic episode of 
pei hme which’ looks very much 
as if it might belong to the fabul- 
ous era which occurs in = gd men’s 
history, was ‘terminated by the early 
death’ ‘of “the parse Aa Aa and 
henceforward” nothing but sober 
rosé ‘Octurs in the narrative. 
ichardson served out his appren- 
ticeship, worked five or six years 
as’ a compositor, and finally set up 
for’ himself in a court in Fleet 
Street. He must have been a man 
of about thirty when he thus ven- 
tured to try his individual fortune. 
Everything had evidently gone with 
him in bo soberest, most methodical 
. Noexaggerated good luck nor 
dnieAitive enetgy'had been his. A 
few years later he became the pub- 
fisher of the ‘True Briton,’ one of 
the factious newspapers of the time; 
and subsequently two or three other 


a passed through his hands, 
Fike a trué London ’prentice, he F 


matried ‘his master’s daughter—a 
step which ho doubt ‘promoted his 
modest fortunes; and on her death, 


married again the daughter -of » 
bookseller -at' Bath—kee his 
affections strictly within trade, 
An acquaintance with the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, ’ Mr, 


Onslow. peter him the printi 

of the Journals of the Hamed? 

twenty-six folio volumes; a work 
in which there was apparently more 
honour than profit, since he com- 
plains to one of his correspondents 
that be had never yet had payment, 
“no, not to the value of a shilling 
though the debt is upwards of three 
thousand pounds.” But it is clear 
that the man who could be’ the 
nation’s creditor to the extent’ of 
three thousand pounds must have 
thriven in his affairs. He had a 
large family of sons and daughters, 
most of whom he lost in infancy—a 
house in the country near Hammer- 
smith—and all the comforts of a 
well-to-do and thriving citizen, In 
this pleasant unexciting routine of 
busy life, working hard ‘early and 
late, yet taking his leisure and seeing 
his friends, fifty years of Richard- 
son's life were spent. He had his 
trials and his joys like the rest of 
us; but nothing occurred to dig- 
tinguish him from any other printer 
in the trade, except, perhaps, a 
knack he had of compiling indices, 


writing prefaces, and doing other. 


humble necessary accidental» jobs 
in the launching of a book into ‘the 
world, This knack, towards the 
year 1740, suggested to some enter- 
prising publishers the idea of 8 
homely little work, such as mi 
be “useful” to the ignorant. The 
account of this suggestion, however, 
had better be given in Richardson’s 
own words :— . 
“Two booksellers, my particular 
friends, entreated me to ies for them 
a little volume of letters, in a common 
style, on such subjects as might. be 
of use to those country readers who 
were unable to indite for themselves, 
‘Will it be any harm,’ said I, ‘in a 
iece you want to be written so low, 
if we should instruct them how they 
should think and act in common cases, 
as well as indite?’ were the 
more urgent with me to begin the little 
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yolome from this bint, I set about it, 
and inthe progress of ity: two 
or three letters to instruct ha 

girls, who were obliged to go out, to 
service, as We phrase it, how to avoid 
the snares that might laid against 
their Virtue, the above story (one of 
structure somewhat similar to that of 
‘Pamela ’) recurred to my thoughts.” 


From. this slight origin sprang a 
whole. world.of literary efforts, and 
some; of the most notable books in 
the. English language, Nothing 
can be.more characteristic of the 
man who no more suspected him- 
self of possessing that strange light 
of ..gevins..within .his humdrum 
individuality .than the world did. 
What the fatherly good soul meant 
was to assume in print the réle 
which he had evidently come to 
by mature in the ordinary inter- 
course, of life. He, had daughters 
of his own, and preferred—“I do 
not blush,” he says, “ to confess it,” 
the society of women; and what 
more just than that, when the pen 
was thus put into his hand, he 
should employ it in warning young 
women against those snares of 
which the world was full ? In the 
simplest good faith the bonhomme 
began ‘his homely labours,,. There 
is no touch of inspiration, no thrill 
of poetic frenzy, about the matter, 
A. little pleasant natural compla- 
ceney, something of that, unctuous 
amiability which characterises the 
giver of good advice, a little fuss, 
& pleasant excitement, and flutter 
of interest in the dutiful feminine 
household, Thus‘ Pamela’ came in- 
to the world. Richardson wag over, 
fifty by this time. He. had all the 


_settled habits of a punctual trades- 


man, and of a man early married 
and; long habituated to the calm 
yoke of domestic life. His first 
critics were his wife and a young 
lady visitor, who “ used to come. to 


my little closet every night with 
‘ a p 


ve you any more of ‘“‘ Pamela,” 
Mr. R..2—we are come to have a 
little.more.of ,“ Pamela,”’ This en- 
couraged me to prosecute it,” says 
the uneonscious novelist, t so 





little was he aware. of any special, 
merit in-bis work, that “ I, had. ng 
the. ” be, 

Aaron, Hill, “to send., 
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y 
mela,’ . And. besides, did, 
imagine that, anything I could write 
would .be so, kindly received..ag.my. 
writings have been by the world,” ... 

The story , is , sufficiently... .w 
known to want little iptic 
and at the same time it is so..cc 
pletely contrary to the, taste of, 
present age, that it is with diffict 
that it. can comprehend. the , 
pandivn with which it seems to, 

ave been received, That ‘raed 


2 






women should be taught to; 1 
hana “ virtue,” oye bolt the, 
brutal. squire . who | itted bim- 
self all kinds of attempts, upon. it 
was, afier all,,not such an r, 
but that he might be pardoned when, 
his “intentions.” became, “ honour-, 
able,” and .married and, made; very, 
happy ever after, is. the, 

sentiment of the eighteenth century, 
as expressed in ‘ Pamela,’ Those let~ 
ters which the. virtuous. pap in,,all 
the, domestic purity of his _slipp 
and his closet, read to his “w - 
hearted. wife " and her young, lady. 
friend, and which were written 

the intention of turning.“ young 
people;, into,.a . course readix 
.«.»Which might. tend. to. promote 
the cause of religion and virtue,”, 
sbonnl in nenacnne details as, ex- 
plicit, ag, the, frankest, of gteneh 
novels, .,"to be sure, P Js spote 
less; and. there is. .no,..dangerous, 
seduction of sentiment to, confound 
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Such, there is no 
doubt,“"was toa’ great extent the 
sentiment of the “age. “ Why is 
old Lady So-and-So's’staff like ‘ Pa- 
mela” ?)” said a pretty wit, in her 
tne me wder, ‘* Because it is 

prop of virtue!” Perhaps we 
are not so much better in reality as 
we'think ourselves—for is not the 
sensation novel a resurrection of nas- 
tiness ?—but yet we have advanced 
a little in our ideal of virtue and its 

ps. No doubts on the subject, 
Lewever seem to have troubled 
the satisfaction of Pamela’s original 
audience. The book was published 
anonymously in the year 1740. 
“Tt was received,” ‘says Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, “with a burst of applause 
from all ranks of people. Its ten- 
deney was considered so excellent 
that popular divines recommended 
it from Fier de Ladies at re 

in the height of gaicty an 

feehion, held Sine lina volumes 
to each other “to show they had got 
the book that every one was talking 
of.” “Mr. Pope says it will do 
more than m volumes of 
sermons, I ‘have heard them (Pope 
and Allen) very high in its praises, 
and they will not: have any faults 


nine purity. 


believe’ they have read it twice 
apiece at least,” says Richardson’s 
brother’- in-law. “Mr. Chetwynd 

"adds the same authority, 
“ that if all other books wére to be 
burnt, this book, riext to the Bible, 
ought to be preserved.” Other 
erithusiastic con ies declare 
it to be “ the best bes ever pub- 


“ LT opened this powerful little piece,” 
Aaron Hill, while still unaware, or 

iting to be unaware, of its author- 
“with more expectation than 
eommon designs of like promise, 

it came from your hands for 

ters ; , gould have 

e would find, under the modest 

novel, all the .soul of re- 

prertng. Sramapon, good- 

, > thoughts, and 
y?... It will live on through 
th such unbounded extent 


consequences that twenty ages 
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to come may be the better.and. wiser 
for its influence,” 


rh nsec tart 
an ialinass 
Such was the reception ‘Aaffor 
to a book which Bi here ou 
consider of very doubttal ndency, 
and upon which the most enthusi- 
astic admirer would certainly never 
think of bringing up his son to vir- 
tue, as one of Richardson’s admirers 
proposes. A still greater compli: 
ment was in reserve for’ it.’ Field- 
ing, with a curions mixture of 
contempt and imitation, “wrote his 
‘Joseph Andrews’ avowedly asa 
parody upon, and trerichént satire 
of, the Waitmg Gentlewoman, who 
had carried her purity to ‘so good a 
market, The state of feeling which 
could permit such a procee is 
happily incomprehensible ’ to* our: 
selves. It is said the two mer had 
been on good terms before; thongh 
there never could have ‘been “tuch 
friendship, one would imagine,’ be- 
tween the struggling playwright 
afloat amid all the dissipations’ of 
town, the ruined ‘squire, with ‘the 
best of blood ‘in his veins ‘but ‘not 
a shilling in his pocket—and_ the ‘or- 
derly sober citizen, warm and 'well- 
to-do, whose virtues and failin 
were alike respectable. Nobody 
except Richardson himself, who felt 
it deeply, seems to have considéred 
that there was anything derogatory 
to the dignity of genius ‘in this 
curious parody and © adaptation: 
The spiteful’ meaning has all eva- 
sie bY process of time ; ‘and per+ 
ps the highest claim of * Pamels ' 
to consideration now’ is;that’ it 
was’ the occasion of producin 
another ‘work of quality “muc 
less mortal ‘than -itself. © Fielding 
pays the kain or toll t6 ‘the 
evil—which seems to have’ been 
exacted from ‘that age, ‘as ‘it “was 
from the medigeval artificers, who 
built ‘bridges “and founded ‘ cities 
by the help of the Evil One—with 
a certain jovial readiness. But, ‘dis- 


gusting as are ‘his preliminary chap- 
ters, we are not sure that “are 
really worse than Pamela's é€ 


defence and detailed ‘account 5f her 
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various dangers; and Richardson 
has ‘nothing which ‘can ‘compare 
with’ ‘the oonebption of Parson 
Adams, This wonderful; ‘simple, 
patriarchal; wise, ard © ‘innocent 
and foolish priest—with his Jearn- 
ing and his absence of mind, his 
ender. heart, his. spotless char- 
acter, his sympathy and severity— 
igone of the first, and finest figures 
in» that gallery of .worthies which 
has since expanded .so widely. He 
stands between Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley and Uncle Toby, one of the ear- 
liest of those matchless pictures, 
made with’ a smile on :the lip and a 
tear-in the eye, which eorieh Eng- 
lish literature. And there are few 
ter marvels in literary history 
than the fact that sucha conception 
was brought into the world, in the 
first place, by a rival’s spiteful im- 
patience of public approbation as 
shown to the author of the pioneer 
story—the novel which had sounded 
the waters, and made the chart, and 
med the dangerous yet «trium- 
phant way: Thanks to that al- 
chemy of genius which works the 
base alloy out of the gold unawares, 
and defeats even its own evil mo- 
tives when once its splendid activ- 
ity is fully got to work, Fielding’s 
book, which began in malice and 
filthiness, rapidly cleared into a 
real masterpiece of art. A greater 
compliment could not have been 
id to Pamela. It is the grand 
istinction of that pretty, volumin- 
ous, simple, and prudent maiden. 
he story was translated almost 
immediately into French and Dutch 
—that language, now so unknown, 
being then the familiar tongue, of 
our closest allies. And it produced 
for Richardson a crowd ‘of corre- 
indents, and fame which was en- 
tirely beyond his expectations, A 
Spurious continuation, called ‘ Pa- 
mela in High Life,’ was , published 
Shortly after, and Jed the author to 
give forth two. additional volumes, 
Which, however, have fallen. into 
utter oblivion. Warburton advised 
him, in his own name and that’ of 
Pope, ‘to “make it a ‘vehicle» for 


satire en ie fashions and follies 
of the. World, by representing 
the light in-which they would» 
pear tothe rustic Pamela when 
was introduced: to them.” © But 
satire- was not Richardson’s forte ; 
andthe continuation of Pamela is 
as dead as any other of the second 
ary novels of the day. yeti 
After ‘this curious blaze of sudden 
excitement and success, quiet ‘fell 
once more upon the printi 
with the printer’s house over it; in 
Salisbury bourt, and over the pleas- 
anter home at. Hammersmith, The 
good tradesman went back to: his 
business; he opened his house. hos- 
itably to his ictimates; he wrote 
is little letters, full of ‘a soft of 
satisfaction and content. . was 
pleased with himself, pleased with 
his friends, and perhaps felt that the 
world itself could’ scarcely beso 
wicked, since ‘Pamela’ had so lively 
a reception in it. The kindly simple 
heart of the man is very wellex- 
ony in his — notwithstand- 
is purring of ¢omplacency. 
When tie chew that one of* his 
friends has an unwholesome fesi- 
dence, and is subject to — 
ilmess in it, he puts’ his: own 
country house immediately at that 
friend’s disposal. He sends 
young ‘ladies copies of ‘Pamela,’ and 
toy-books for the children., "With 
—— P youn still vo consdles 
a dissati poet over the apparent 
failure of his works, . Pradarerd une 
ings require thought to: read. to 
take in their whole foree, and ‘the 
none — no thought to bestow. I 
© not think,” he adds, as so man 
benevolent p Ne rw said with 
the same object, “ that,/ were 
ton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ to be'1 
ublished as a new work, it would 


‘well received. Shake ; 
with all his beauties, would, a8 ¢ mo- 
dern writer, be hissed off the stage.” 


Everything he says is full of | 

wah’ eadtdaete al bland. patri 

fed ‘nothing b softening flect 
; ada” oa 

upon hit. . The only touch-of 

bitterness in all the six, not. over- 


s 
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lively; volumes. of his correspon- 
dence is directed against Fielding, 
of whom ‘he speaks with a certain 
acrid. offence which is quite com- 
prehensible, to say the least. 

In this quietness, his biographer 
tells us, eight years were passed with- 
out any further appeal to popular 
sympathy and admiration. But the 
interval was not one of idleness. 
Within a year or two of his first 
publication the plan of ‘Clarissa’ 
seems to have so far ripened in 
his» mind that his correspondents 
were informed of it. In 1744 he 
informs Dr. Young (of the ‘Night 
Thoughts’) that “I have not gone 
80 far as I thought to have done by 
this time ; and then the unexpected 
suceess which attended the other 
thing,” he adds, “instead of en- 
couraging me, has made me more 
diffident. And I have run to such 
an egregious length, and am such 
& sorry. pruner, though greatly 
luxuriant, that I am apt to add 
three pages: for one I take away! 
Altogether I am uently out of 
conceit with it.” ut still the 
work went on: It gave all his 
friends. a subject to write about, 
and» added a zest to his homely 
life. During those tranquil passing 
years, which seem to go like so many 
days (the time of the 45, when 
Scotland was being rent in sunder, 
and Charles Edward going through 
his.martyrdom, and the Scots 
lords being’ beheaded and quarter- 
ed almost under the ‘eyes of our 

id novelist!) Richardson, in 
is snug closet, after his day's 
work, went on slowly elaborating 
is story. Some parts of it ap- 
peat to have been sent before 
+ psa for the criticism of his 

i at a distance; and it was 

read and submitted to 

t of his home circle, 
included a varying number 

g ladies who seem to have 
in the habit of paying long 

his hospitable house, and 

he éalled his daughters, and 
corresponded with ‘in the most 
voluminous and sprightly manner. 
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“He used to write in « little sum. 
mer-house om grotto, as it was called’ 
within his garden, before the family wag 
up; and when they, met at break: 
he communicated the progress of his 
story, which by that means had every 
day a fresh and lively interest. Then 
began the criticisms, the pleadings for 
Harriet Byron or Clementina; every 
turn and every incident was eagerly. 
canvassed, and the author enj the 
benefit of knowing beforehand how his 
situations would strike.” 


One of the members of this: little 
conclave thus describes the scene? 
“The grot, the garden,” she ex- 
claims, “rush upon my view” — 


* And then a choir of listening nymphs appears 
Op d with wonder, or dissolved in tears, . 
But on her tender fears while Harriet dwells, 

$ innocently tells, © 


And love’s soft sym 
ous siniles these symptoms 


They all with co 


view, 
And by those conscious smiles confess them 
true.” 


The patriarch himself ives, how- 


giv 
ever, a description of this 
domestic life from a point of vi 
less reverential and more i 


with the light-mindedness which is 
common, we fear, to young woman- 
kind, ’ a. 


“T never knew one of you girls,” he 
complains playfully, “put out of your 
course for the pisevere of the poor map, 
whom, nevertheless, you profess to 
honour. His leisure time is generally 
in a morsing. Did ever any one of 
you rise an hour sooner in favoor to 

im? You were never visible till the 
breakfast-table had been spread half ‘an 
hour. A little arm-in-arm turn in the 

rden after that was necessary to re- 
ate your dreams and give account of 
your night's rest; change of dress came 
next; then dioner-time ap hed ; 
then retired to write (till the dinner- 
bell summoned you), one to one absent 
favourite, one to another, as love, or 
duty, or both induced. After dinner 
a conversation that could not but be 
agreeable; but dinner-time conversa- 
tions are seldom other than occasional 
prattlings’ on ‘v: subjects: attend- 
ance of servants will not permit them 
to be more. Some charming opporta- 
nities talked of by-and-by for reading 
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and conversing. ‘The day we will sup- 


pose fine. Your Highmore cannot bear 
to be confined within the house or’ 


garden walls’ She throws out her 
temptations for a walk where she can 
see and be seen. All the girls accom- 
pany her. Nobody must read or 'be 
read to till the walkers return. The 
man of the house is invited to dangle 
after them ; not for an escurt—they fear 
nothing. He, aware of his little con- 
sequence to them in their walk, stays 
frequently at home; gives directions to 
his gardener; and is but just got up- 
stairs to his writing (I should now 
rather say reading) desk, when the 
ies’ return is signified to him by the 
call of the tea-bell. Down he must go; 
for why? They are at leisure to expect 
him. Down goes the passive . . . 
Fresh promises to themselves of reading- 
time. The honest man, who is to be 
taken up and laid down as they please, 
is asked if he will not read to them 
by-and-by, He passively bows; the 
rather signifies compliance, as the 
opportunity for the book and his em- 
plovmatt is yet at a distance. At last, 
however (the tea offices all over), they 
assemble at one large table; ‘one goes 
to ruffle-making; one to border-mak- 
ing; one to muslin-flowering; one to 
drawing; and then the passive man is 
called to his lesson. He is often inter- 
rupted by supper preparations. At last 
the eloth is laid, all the important works 
are bagged up ; each lady looks pleased 
and satisfied with her pes so well per- 
formed of the duties of the day.” 


But whether listened to with 
breathless and weeping intérest at 
breakfast, or interjected as am accom- 
paniment to the ruffle-making and 
muslin-flowering between tea and 
supper, the gregarious good soul, 
in his simple vanity, read his’ book 
to the girls, collected their impetu- 
ous youthful opinions, and himself 
learned to believe in his own char- 
acters, as they grew into actwtal 
personages in the lively discussions 
of the house. And thus was’ pro- 
duced the history of ‘Clarissa,’ a 
book which, after lying buried for 
years in “gentlemen’s libraries,” 
has lately been republished, and re- 
introduced to popular notice. A 
more remarkable book has never 
been written; and when the char- 


acter of thé author, atid bi (igs, 
and all the circumstances that ‘hive 
just been described, are taken into 
consideration, the réader ‘cannot 
but feel that the production is 


unique in literature. The story of 
a pretty and good girl in in 
the mazes of a long co ip, full 


of sweet sentiments and “ tender 
morality—with very black shadows’ 
kept respectfully away from her, 
and never allowed to cloud the 
white light in which she stands— 
with a womanish perfection “of a 
lover, and a gradual ascension out 
of difficulty mto the height of 
blessedness—is the kind of narra- 
tive which was to have been ex- 
pected. Indeéd, the succeeding 
history of ‘Sir Charles Grandison 
fulfils almost all the requireménts 
of the situation, and feels sémething 
like the natural prodnction of the 
humble optimist and his Tittle 
court. But ‘Clarissa’ is nothing of 
all this. The book is long-win 
sometimes tedious, overlaid with 
moralisings, and fall of improbabili- 
ties; and yet it is one of the’ finest 
tragic efforts of genius—a’ ‘book 
which by times fouches upon ‘the 
borders of the sublime. = 
We are under the disadv 
at the present moment, of coming 
in, as it were, at the end of a toler- 
ably lively discussion raised b> Ma 
Dailas’s late republication of this re- 
markable book. No work, perhaps, 
has ever called forth a ‘greater 
diversity of opinion. To some 
critics the story is at once disgut 
ing and improbable, tedious to the 
last degree, forced and’ unnatural 
in its effects, and of the most’ arti- 
ficial construction. To thesé obj 
tions Richardson’s warmest 
cannot answer with a decided né- 
gative. The story in its chief 
point is revolting, and the book is 
prolix beyond all modern c 
tion of the word ; and yet it seems 
difficult to believe that any reader, 
once fairly entered upon it—“in- 
fected,” to ‘use Macaulay's forcible 
but. disagreeable expression—could 
give it up again until he came to 
the end, or could accompany the 
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heroine through her extraordinary 
humiliation and triumph without 
tears. The story turns upon a 
crime so brutal an pate: that it 
is quite beyond any possible gloss 
of sentiment. Once more, it is 
female virtue that is assailed—the 
theme, apparently, of all others 
most familiar to the age—but no- 
thing can be more unlike the rustic 
resistance and servile gratitude of 
Pamela than this strange duel to 
the death between the man and the 
woman, in which a hundred typical 
strifes might be embodied. OClar- 
issa hersclf is such a type of charac- 
ter as could have been set forth 
only by a man habituated to the 
society of women, and to look upon 
ings very much from their point 
of view. She is a delicate creature, 
whose heart has but begun faintly 
to awaken to any conception of love 
or individual inclination when she 
is suddenly frozen back into her- 
self—into the chill unopened bud 
of her life, by such a horror as is 
sufficient to congeal the young 
blood in its very fountain. Her 
soft insensibility to any contagion of 
passion, the shrinking, faint, easily 
relinquished preference which is all 
she is ever made to feel for her 
destroyer—is brought as an accusa- 
tion against the perfection of her 
womanhood, But the critics who 
do so have not taken the trouble to 
think that it was a woman in the 
bed whom Richardson intended to 
draw—a creature forced into extra- 
ordinary development, it is true, 
but, warped by the very influences 
which urged her life into pathetic 
blossom, out of that warm and ten- 
der sweetness which comes by the 
natural agency of bright sunshine 
and common rain. Her heart had 
begun, as we have said, softly, un- 
aw to turn towards the man 
bie leg ag to ove, Sedan 
, Sweet, ual impulsion 

which A one of th mart beautiful 
ings in nature, er eyes and 
hi we were being drawn to him 
modestly .and maidenly, in a ten- 
derness half acknowledged, half 
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denied, even to, herself; when Fate 
seized upon. the, ipmootat pia 
waegs ap in. its, fatal web, arreste: 
in the first. plage the rising fancy, 
chilled and withered, it. by. doubts 
and fears; and then, by a sudden 
violent. revulsion, ‘closed up the 
opening bud, with all its: ‘fairy 
colours, and forced forward the 

splendour of despair, ‘chill ‘maiden 
flower, stealing evéry hue of ‘colour 
and perfume of life out of its ‘ex- 
quisite climax of’ sorrow and decay. 
No man less acquainted , with all 
the secret unseen sweetness of a 
girl’s heart—its brooding: over .it- 
self, its soft. reluctance, . its delight 
in the hesitations and tender delays 
which irritate passion into: frenzy— 
could have drawn the early i 

so passionless and dutiful, exacting 
nothing but the right to reject a 
repugnant suitor, and Teady to make 
a sacrifice of the soft beginnings of 
liking in her heart, if her parénts 
would have but accepted that pure 
yet. painful offering, Then, when 
this morning light fades—when the 
helpless creature is caught into the 
vortex which is to swallow her up 
—the reader can see the chill that 
comes upon the opening flower, can 
see the soft virginal husks closing 
up over the arrested bud ; ‘and then 
the drooping and the fading, and 
sudden bursting forth by its side of 
the other development, which is so 
different, so consistent and incon- 
sistent with the first promise of the 
outraged life. The conception 
stands by itself amid all the con- 
ceptions of genius. No Greek, no 
Italian, no English poet has painted 
such a figure in great picture- 
gallery which is common to the 
world. Neither ancient nor modern 
woman has ever atood before us 
thus pale and splendid in the shame 
which is not hers, sweetsoul, though 
it kills her, Almost 4 every other 
victim shrinks and burns with the 
stain of her own fault; and even 
Lucretia herself, if more awful,, is 
less womanly, less. tender,. less 
sweet. than the maiden creature in 
whom nature and religion reassert 
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their rights after the first moment 
of frenzy; who calls for no ven- 
geance, and can accept no expia- 
tion, and dies smiling, of no exter- 
nal wound, but only by the deadly 
uneture of the shame itself, mak- 
ing all other daggers unn : 
How it came about that a homely 
soul like that of Richardson, amid 
~ the flutter of his pretty fresh com- 
anions—the girls that frequented 
is garden like so many coves— 
could have fallen upon this tragic 
ideal, is a very difficult matter. 
His earlier and later works are both 
quite comprehensible, and in har- 
mony with the circumstances; but 
what unthought of inspiration made 
the good man capable of Clar- 
issa, is a question which we do not 
attempt to answer. In the quaint 
prosaic garments with which his 
prolix style has invested her—in 
the artificial yet not ungraceful 
costume of the age, the “pale 
rimrose-coloured paduasoy,” the 
russels lace cap, the apron of 
flowered lawn, all set forth with 
the liveliest realism—it is a virgin- 


martyr, a poetic visionary being, 
one of the few original types of art 


which we have here before us. Not 
Desdemona, not Imogen, is of her- 
self a more tender creation. They 
are so much the more fortunate 
that it is immortal verse that 
clothes them. Clarissa, for her part, 
has but a garrulous and pottering 
expositor, but in her own person 
she is divine. 

We repeat, and with all the 
strength of conviction, that the 
highest poetic creation of the age 
is this one matchless figure. “Tt 
was inherently a prosaic age, and 
Richardson was prose itself, If 
spiritual science had so far ad- 
vanced in these days as to make it 
possible that the shade of Shake- 
speare could have breathed this 
conception into him, leaving the 
sexagenarian with stammering lips 
and tedious tongue to evolve the 
tender mystery, it -would.. be. a 
feasible sort of explanation, The 
jewel is clumsily cut, and . set 
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in own way in the heaviest 


oid Bukone setting, but it is a 


diamond of the purest water,— 
and — did he find it? - 
astoni spectator, looking at 
him and his surroundings, and at 
the So work just issued 
out of his commonplace areg can 
but echo the question. Sophia Wes- 
tern is a pretty creature, a sweet 
sketch of the surface and outside 
of a woman; but she can no more 
stand within the charmed niche that 
encloses Clerissa, than can Harriet 
Byron or any other conventional 
heroine, Such a. creature exists 
by her own right, and is. not the 
fruit of observation, or study, or 
knowledge of the world: Shé lives, 
as Miranda does, in the island, 
owing nothing to earth and ‘all to 
heaven. Not a woman of ber gen- 
eration is half so true to nature; 
and now that most of the women 
of her generation are dead. and 
buried, Clarissa lives, still surpris- 
ing the warm tears of youth out of 
world-worn eyes, ' 

The first half of this wonderful 
book was published some time. be- 
fore the concluding volumes; and 
nothing can be more amusing» than 
the storm of entreaty, remonstrance, 
even threats, with which the author 
‘was overwhelmed if he should ven- 
ture to pursue his inexorable pur- 
pose. n second thoughts, Cla- 
rissa, strange as it appears, must 
have been Bichardeon’s lawful off- 
spring, and not a heavenly 
ling brought to him by 
speare’s shade, The steadiness with 
which he resists all ion, his 
obstinate maintenance ‘of his own 
ideal in the face ath oo 
an critics, is as clear @ proo 
of d patensity as was Solomon’s 
ati ‘. will not a ao) child 
mangled by any profane to nor 
desecrate her by vulgar makings-up 
or impossible rag such a8 were 
quite in keeping with the character 
of a Pame The ur 
seriousness of the ap made to 
him show the extraordinary im- 
pression made on his contempora- 


and 
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ries,..and would, be ludicrous in 
their feryour to any one, who had 
not fallea under enchantment 
of the story, . Lady Bradshaigh, 
who was unknown to him at the 
time, though afterwards one of his 
closest correspondents, writes to 
him as follows, with the earnestness 
of a, petitioner for life : — 

“Lam pressed, sir, by a, multitude 
of your admirers to plead in, behalf of 
your amiable Clarissa. Having too 
much reason, from hints given in your 
four volumes, from a certain advertise- 
ment, and ‘from your forbearing to 
write, ‘after promising all endeavours 
should be used towards satisfying the 
discontented—from all these, t say, I 
have but too mueh reason to apprehend 
a fatal catastrophe. Ihave heard that 
some of your advisers who. delight in 
horrer (detestable wretches!) insisted 
upon rapes,,ruin and destruction; 
others, who feel for the virtuous in dis- 
tress (blessings for ever attend them!) 

leaded for the contrary. Could you 
deaf to these and comply with those? 
su Tt is not murder or any other 
horrid ‘act, but the preceding distresses 
which touch and raise the passions of 
those‘at least whom an author would 
wish to please, supposing him to be such 
aoneasltake you to be. Therefore, 
sir, after you have brought the divine 
Clarissa to the very brink of destruction, 
let me entreat ney I say insist upon) 
a turn that will make your almost de- 
spairing readers half mad with joy. I 
know you cannot help doing it to give 
oureélt satisfaction, for I pretend to 
ow your heart so well that you must 
think it a crime never to be forgiven, 
to leave vice triumphant and virtue 
depressed. . . . If you disappoint me, 
attend to my curse—May the hatred of 
all the young, beautiful and virtuous 
forever be your portion! and may your 
eyes never behold anything but age and 
deformity! .May you meet with ap- 
lause only from. envious old maids, 
surly bachelors, and tyrannical parents! 
May you be doomed to the compuny of 
okt ant, after death, may their ugly 
souls haunt you! Now, make Lovelace 
and Clarissa unhappy if you dare!” 

The same lady, continuing her 
remonstrances (which she does at a 
length and with a fluency which 
makes the prodigious correspond- 
ence of Richardson’s “heroines a 


fie less ncuntitied makes. use of 
stronger and ‘stronger . ments, 
“Sure you will think it and ‘our 
while to save his. soul, . sir,”.she 
cries, pleading for the reformation 
of Lovelace, “It is, too shocking 
and barbarous a-stery for publica- 
tion!” she exclaims, when another 
volume has made her asequainted 
with the worst that can: happen. 
“My hand trembles, for I can 
scarce hold the pen. I amas mad as 
the poor injured Clarissa.”  An- 
other, anonymous  currespondent 
declares: “Since I have heard that 
ou design the end shall be un- 
appy, 1 am determined to read 
no more, I. should read. the ac- 
count of her death with as much 
anguish of mind ag I should. feel 
at the loss of my dearest friend,” 
Qibber, in theatrical fervour, on 
being informed that Richardson in- 
tended his heroine to die, shouts 
—“D—n him if she should!” and 
asks whether he is to be expected to 
stand a patient observer of her ruin ? 
in the face of all this hubbub of re- 
monstrance, the author persevered 
with a steady firmness, quite. un- 
like his ordinary complaisant amia- 
bility. He gives his reasons for 
so doing at length in his letters to 
Lady Bradshaigh, with as. much 
gravity and seriousness as distin- 
guishes the appeal to him. If it 
had concerned the life of some one 
condemned to die, the matter could 
not be more solemnly diszussed. 
It is evident that he considers it as 
a matter of course that all the 
world should be serious over such 
a question. He replies to his cor- 
respondent’s appeal in the follow- 
ing serious strain ;— 


“What, madam, is the temporary 
happiness we are so fond off What 
the long life we are so apt to covet! 
The more irksome these reflections are 
to the young, the gay, and the wealthy, 
the more necessary are they to be in- 
culcated. 


* A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.’ 

“ Of this nature is my design. Re- 
ligion never was at so low an ebb asat 
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t, Andif my work must be sup- 

of the-moral ‘ind, I was willing 

try if a religious novel would do 
” And did, you not perceive an 
in the very first letter of Lovelace, all 
those seeds of wickedness were thick- 
sown which eprouted up into action after- 
wards in his pacers eat er revenge, 
a love of intrigue, pit contrivance, 
And who is it that asks, Do men ‘gather 
gre of thorns, or figs of thistles? . ‘% 
as to reforming and marrying 
Lovelace, and the example to be given by 
jt, what but this that follows would it 
have been, instead of the amiable one 
your good-nature and humanity point 
out. ‘Here,’ says another Lovelace, 
‘may I pass the flower and prime of 
my youth in forming acd pursuing the 
most insidious enterprises, na ee. 
may at last meet with and attempt a 
Clarissa, a lady of priceless virtue, I 
may try her, vex her, plague and tor. 
ment her worthy heart. 1 may fit up all 
my batteries against her virtue; aod if 
I find her proof against all my maehina- 
tions, and myself tired with rambling, 
I may then reward that virtue; I may 
graciously extend my hand; she may give 
me hers, and rejoice and thank beaven 
for my condescension in her favour. 
The Almighty I may suppose at the 
His mercy, 


to 


same time to be as really wit 
foregoing His justice on my past crimes, 
as if my nuptials with this meritorious 
fair one were to atone’for the numerous 
distresses and ruins I have occasioned 
in other families; and all the good- 
natured, the worthy, the humane part 


of the world forgiving me too, because 
lam a handsome an a humorous fel- 
low, will clap their hands with joy aud 
ery out— 

‘Happy, happy, h ' 

None but der Plot deters the fair.’ 

“Indeed, my dear madam” (he adds 
in a following letter, with increasing sol- 
emnity), “I could not think of leaving 
my heroine short ofheaven. . . . A 
writer who follows nature and pretends 
to keep the Christian system in his 
eye, cannot make @ heaven in this 
world for his favourites, or represent 
this life otherwise than as a state of 
probation. Clarissa, I once more aver, 
could not be rewarded in this. world. 
To have given her her reward here, 
as in a happy marriage, would have 
been as if a poet had placed his catas- 
trophe in the third act of his play, when 
his audience were obliged to expect two 
more. What greater moral proof can 
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be given. of a world after this 


for the 
rewarding of suffering virtue and for the 
toeg 


ie eof oppressive vice, the 
galls in the aiesbustn r 


ye 
wards and punishments he wt " 


With such solémnity was 1es- 
tion of the ending of a oe die 


by author and readers! Tt" hot 
have been more profoundly *serious 
had it concerned the saving Of’ w life. 
And the very fact, that Richardson 
had thus a manifest motive in’ his 
tale, independent of the rules of art, 
makes. it still more apparent ‘with 
what an intuitive perception ‘of the 
best principles of art fe’ kept by 
his original idea. Clarissa made 
happy would have been a cotiton- 
place being, another Pamela’ & less 
serene Miss Byron; while” Clarissa 
outraged, putting aside with a sweet 
mournful ed the atonemént which 
is impossible, carrying her involun- 
tary pollution to heaven, is° the 
rarest conception. A man who 
writes a story with a moral pufpese 
is in most cases doubly hampered ; 
but here, fortunately, the interests 
of morality concurred with “ the 
highest necessities of art. 

Lovelace, the only other character 
worth considering in the book, bears 
tokens of having also been conceived 
by a man used to contemplaté the 
world from _a woman's point of view. 
He is not in the smallest degree a 
milksop, nor does he approach’ the 

erfections of Sir Charles Grandison 
y. any indications of the” na8cent 
prig. He is full of vivacity atid spi- 
rit and humour even at his“ worst; 
but his wickedness is as different 
from the frank animalism of ‘Tom 
Jones as it is possible to conceive. 
Vice has to him all the attraction of 
intrigue, all the charm of sentiment 
and emotion, and that irresistible 
temptation of universal conquest 
which is so strong in women. ‘Love- 
lace, like a trae woman’s ‘hefo, will 
not allow himself to be beat. He 
will conquer by fair means, if pos- 
sible—but if not, by any means, He 
is bent upon making himself the 
object of everybody's attentive ad- 
miration, wonder, or horror, a8 the 
case may be. Though he is not with- 


fy 
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om a ner subtle remy 
of contempt for the very admirers 
whom he ea and beguiles, it is 
a necessity of his nature to beguile 
and dazzle everywhere. And so he 
does. The reader perceives that the 
effect he produces is a real effect, 
It is mo assertion of the author, but 
a visible result worked out by very 
apperent means. H's friend loathes, 
abjures, and denounces his horrible 
project, but cannot detach himself 
from the charm of his personality. 
Society gazes and averts its eyes 
with a flutter of horror, yet is con- 
tinually dazzled by the courageous 
front the bears, and, flattered and 
melted by the pains he takes to 
recommend himself to it.. Tom 
Jones's sensuality is a mere matter of 
disposition—a peccadillo, of which 
neither he nor his author is asham- 
ed, involving nothing but the temp- 
tation and downfall of the moment, 
not much more important than the 
robbing of an orchard or the shoot- 
ing of an unlawful pheasant. He 
is infinitely nastier and infinitely 
more innocent than the subtle se- 
ducer, whose name has come to re- 
present’ a class, happily more rife in 
fiction than in life. The hero of 


Fielding would have been harmless 


as a girl to Clarissa) He would 
have kissed the hem of her garment 
notwithstanding his fundamental 
easy-minded uncleanness. In power 
and subtlety of conception the hero 
of Richardson is as far superior to 
him as he is inferior in execution. 
Perhaps the very inferiority of exe- 
cution, indeed—the long-winded- 
ness, the wearisome prolixity, as 
contrasted with the incisive bril- 
liant brevity and clearness of the 
rival moralist—does but bring out 
the more, the extraordinary advan- 
tage, in point of elevation and de 
which the one has over the po 
The genius of Richardson thus un- 
awares took up and profited by what 
was essentially a feminine ideal. To 
women, vice of the Tom Jones de- 
velopment is abhorrent and incom- 
rehensible; while vice like that of 
ovelace, which sets all the powers 
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te work—which is ‘full of plot’ and 
contrivance, of ‘insatiable lové 
approbation and necessity for 'con- 
quest, of emotion and mental excite 
ment, and remorse and passion—i 
something which they can, under, 
stand and realise... _It would be..teo 
deep and too curious @ question. to 
ask why this. feminine conception 
should have been worked out by a 
man as it has never been by any 
female artist, even in a field like 
this, where women have won 
triumphs—and might lead us into 
speculations which have little to do 
with Richardson; but yet the fact 
seems to us very clear, Lovelace is 
the detestable, while Clarissa, is, the 
attractive, part of the book; and yet 
he too is full of attraction, His 
undaunted spirit, his impudent yi- 
vacity and readiness, which is never 
at a loss; the way in which he 
fights every inch of the ground, 
taking the blame upon, himself, yet 
never sinking under it, is as fine a 
picture as any in art; and there is & 
something in his distracted letter, 
on receiving the intelligence of he 
death, which reaches the highest tra- 
gic height, Whenall is said that car 
be said of the imperfections of, 
workmanship, and the tedious. exu- 
berance of detail with which these 
two wonderful figures are enveloped 
and overlaid, it is still undeniable 
that the Man and the Woman stand 
forth in this book in’ their mortal 
struggle with such tragical and 
solemn force as has seldom been 
given to any creations of the imagi- 
nation, The conception is perfect; 
it is the execution alone which is 
to blame. 

Perhaps no novel has ever been 
received with such universal en- 
thusiasm. All kinds of people 
wept and applauded, It flew over 
the Channel with a swiftness which 
is seldom equalled even in these 
days of increased communication, 
and was translated by the Abbé 
Prevost, himself a congenial writer, 
who “softened it,” the biographer 
quaintly tells us, in order to adapt 
it to—save the mark!—“the more 
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delicate taste of the French.” Let- 
ters poured upon the author full of 
a fever of admiration, sometimes 
most amusingly expressed. One 
lady, for example, says: “I am 
more and more charmed with your 
Clarissa; it is indeed a noble char- 
acter, but I fear nowhere to be met 
with except in your Letters. What 
a pity it ts you are not a woman, 
and blest with means of shining as 
she did! for a person capable of 
drawing such a character would 
certainly be able to act in the same 
manner if in a like situation.” Dr. 
Johnson, in repeated letters, asks 
characteristically that an index 
should be made to the book; for it 
is not, he says, “a performance to 
be read with eagerness, and laid 
aside for ever, but will be occa- 
sionally consulted by the busy, the 
aged, and the studious; and there- 
fore I beg that this edition, by 
which I suppose posterity is to 
abide, may want nothing that can 
facilitate its use.” There are por- 
tions of this correspondence, espe- 
cially the letters of Mrs. Klopstock, 
the wife of the poet—who, in all the 
effusiveness of ardent youth, gives 
Richardson a sketch of her own 
pes on | and happiness — which 
aré’ ‘touching and charming as any 
romance. ‘‘ Oh, the heavenly book!” 
cries this enthusiastic creature. 
“You will know all what concerns 
me,” she adds, in her pretty Ger- 
man-English, ‘Love, dear sir, is 
all what me concerns; and love shall 
be all what I will tell you in this 
letter.” After a few charming let- 
ters, this little episode of real life 
finds its conclusion in a brief obit- 
uary notice—a piece of plain and 
sad prose—more pathetic than any- 
thing in fiction. Richardson’s fa- 
therly heart was always open to 
such confidences. Had he’ been a 
woman, as his other correspond- 
ent suggests, he could scarcely 
have been more tenderly ready 
to open his sympathies and affec- 
tions to all who sought them, 
He is himself, however, moved 
to complain of the flood of addi- 
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tional occupation thus brought 
upon him ;— 

“] am drawn into acquaintance and 
into correspondences upon it so nu- 
merous, and that with and from people 
of condition, that what time I have to 
spare from my troublesome and neces- 
sary business is wholly taken up. . J 
am teazed” (he adds) “ by adozen ladies 
of note and virtue to give them a Seed 
man, as they say I have been partial to 
their sex and unkind to my own. But, 
sir, my nervous infirmities you know— 
time mends them not—and ‘ Clarissa’ 
has almost killed me. You know-how 
business engages me. You know b 
what snatches of time I write that 
may not neglect that, and that I ma 
preserve that independeney which is 
the comfort of my life. I never sought 
out of myself for patrons, My own 
industry and God's providence have 
been my whole reliance. The great 
are not great to me unless they are 
good. And it is a glorious privilege 
that a middling man enjoys who has 
preserved his independency, and can 
occasionally (though not stoically) tell 
the world what he thinks of that world, 
in hopes to contribute, though but by 
his mite, to mend it,” 

The publication of ‘Clarissa’ 
thus placed the respectable old 
printer upon the highest pinnacle 
of contemporary fame. There «is a 
most amusing semi-romantic episode 
in his correspondence, touching the 
beginning of his personal acquaint- 
ance with his correspondent Lady 
Bradshaigh, which is too charatter- 
istic to be omitted. The lady (the 
same who interceded for the re- 
formation of Lovelace and the hap- 
piness of Clarissa) had for some 
time corresponded with him under 
a fictitious name, and a great deal 
of coquetting had ensued touching 
a personal interview. Richardson, 
having in vain invited her to ‘his 
house, and su other modes 
of meeting, -! last —— her 
fancy for stealing a preliminary 
peep at him in the Park, by such a 
description of himself as sets the 
good soul before us in all the home-. 
ly prose. of his daily appearance, 
Never was a more innocent little 


intrigue. Lady Bradshaigh 
T 
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was, as she informs us, “turned 
forty,” and of the full and rosy 
development not uncommon at that 
age. Her “dear man,” a certain 
passive rustic Sir Roger, who makes 
no appearance in his own person, 
shared her enthusiasm and amused 
himself with her letters. Yet she 
hesitates, like a mischievous girl, 
over the innocent meeting, and 
teazes her unknown friend with 
appearances and disappearances, 
keeping him promenading about 
the Mall, while she passes in her 
chair, and conducting herself with 
all the malicious freaks of a young 
flirt. Here is the sketch of his 
own respectsble person, with which 
Richardson furnishes his trouble- 
some correspondent :— 


“T go through the Park once or twice 
a-week to my little retirement, but I 
will for a week together be in it every 
day three or four hours, at your com- 
mand, till you tell me you have seen a 
person who answers to this description, 
namely: Short, rather plump than ema- 
ciated, notwithstanding his complaints ; 
about five foot five inches; fair wig; 
lightish cloth cost, all black besides ; 
one hand generally in his bosom, the 
other a cane in it, which he leans upon 
wonder the skirts of his coat usually, 
that it may imperceptibly serve him as 
a support, when attacked by sudden 
tremors or startings, and dizziness, 
which too frequently attack him, but, 
thank God, not so often as formerly ; 
looking directly foreright, as passers-by 
would imagine, but observing all that 
stirs on either hand of him without 
moving his short neck; hardly ever 
turning back; of a light brown com- 
plexion; teeth not yet failing him; 
smoothish faced and ruddy cheeked; 
at some times looking to be about sixty- 
five, at other times much younger; a 
regular even pace, stealing away ground 
rather than seeming to rid it: a grey 
eye, too often overclouded by mistiness 
from the head ; by chance lively--very 
lively it will be, if he have hope of see- 
ing a lady whom he loves and honours: 
his eye always on the ladies; if they 
have very large hoops, he looks down 
and supercilious, as if he would be 
thought wise, but perhaps the sillier 
for that; as he approaches a ludy, his 
eye is never fixed first upon her face, 


but upon her feet, and thence he raises 
it up, pretty quickly for a dull eye; 
and one would think (if we thought 
him at all worthy of observation) that 
from her air and (the last beheld) her 
face, he sets her down in his mind as g0 
or so, and then passes on to the next 
object he meets—only then looking 
back, if he greatly likes or dislikes, as 
if he would see if the lady appear to be 
all of a piece in the one light or in the 
other. Are these marks distinct enough 
if you are resolved to keep all the ad. 
vantages you set out with? And from 
this odd, this grotesque figure, think 
you, madam, that you have anything 
to apprehend? anything that will not 
rather poe than check your mirth} 
I dare be bold to say (and allow it too) 
that you would rather see this figure 
than any other Pi ever saw, whenever 
you should find yourself graver than 
you wish to be.” 

Richardson was at this time 
about sixty, perhaps the © first 
gallant of his age thus pursued 
and tantalised. The little con- 
test ended in a cordial meeting and 
long-enduring friendship. 

‘Clarissa’ was scarcely well out of 
his hands when we find his friends 
beginning to assail him about the 
Good Man, whom it now remained 
to him to draw. “As to the fine 
man,” he writes in 1750, when 
“the divine Clarissa” was but 
newly published, “what shall be 
done if such ladies as Miss 
Sutton, who can so well tell what 
she does not like, will not do 
us the honour to tell us what 
she does? Will she or will 
you, madam, be so good as to ac- 
quaint me what he is to do, and 
what he is not to do, in order to 
acquire and maintain an exemplary 
character ?” 

The answer to this letter affords 
us a strange glimpse into the social 
virtue, or rather want of virtue, 
of the time. 

“T betieve,” his correspondent re- 
plies, “the young ladies hardly know 
themselves, for want of patterns, what 
an agreeable man with religion and 
sense is, which makes me wish you 
would show them one, They are-s0 
used to see those they think genteel 
and polite without morals and religion, 
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that they imagine them almost if not 
quite incompatible, and are afraid, if 
they insist too much on the last, they 
must give up the first.” 


The correspondence goes on at 
much length, going into all the de- 
tails of the subject. In August, 
1750, Richardson had begun the 
required piece of work, but com- 
plained of his incapability of car- 
rying it out. “My business has 
great calls upon me,” he says, “my 
very relaxations are business; altc- 
gether, time of life too advanced— 
I fear, I shall not be able to think 
of a new work. And then the 
title is a very audacious one. To 
draw a man that good men would 
approve, and that young ladies in 
such an age as this will think 
amiable—tell me, madam, is not 
that an audacious task?” But the 
subject was too tempting an oc- 
casion of letter-writing to be let 
slip. Mrs. Donaldson, who is the 
leader of the assault, continues with 
unabating energy :— 


“To think of a man with religion, 
sense, and agreeableness, is easy, and to 
say he shall have this or that good 
quality; but to work these up into a 
story—to produce these in action—I 
know nobody who is capable of doing 
it but Mr. Richardson; and if he 
declines it, how shall I pretend to én- 
courage him? And yet I wish he 
would try. if our hero must 
fight, let it be before we are acquainted 
with him; and when once a man has 
shown his courage it will keep him from 
insult. Suppose the woman he likes 
engaged in her affections, before she 
knew him, to one of a more modern 
cast, could we not make our hero show 
virtue and honour, and at last, to the 
credit of my sex, triumph over the 
man of mode? Some faults, 
observe, our virtuous man must 
ave—some sallies of passion; the 
best man’s character will. bear it, 
though a Clarissa’s would not, I will 
not arrogate any merit to our sex from 
it, but suppose it arises from custom, 
education, or what you will, ’tis ¢er- 
tain our man must not be an angel. 
Clarissa’s goodness seems, if I may use 
the expression, intuitive. Our man, 
to make him natural, must have some 
failings from passion, but must be 
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soon recovered by reason and reli+ 
gion. . . . Our man must have s@ 
much of the Christian and philosopher 
that reflection must always set hint 
right.” “ 

The counsellors became more éx* 
acting as time went on :— as 

“This morning the doctor received 
a letter from Mr. Skelton,” writes Mra, 
Delany. “He says he wishes you were 
to exhibit a bad woman as well. ss @ 
good man. I don't know but I wish 
so too; but not as a principal figure, 
only in your background, and by way 
of shade, to set off some of your bright- 
est figmes.” “My dear agreeable 
friend,” the same lady adds, on an after 
occasion, “has communicated to me the 
sketch you have sent her of your truly 
fine gentleman. I have no fears about 
him; I am sure he will be as complete 
as humar fancy and judgment can make 
him, . . . She has told me your 
dispute about Harriet’s owning her pase 
sion so freely. If she has mere liking 


only, she may tell her mind without 
reserve; but ifshe is downright in love, 
it is impossible she should, if as delicate 
as Iam sure you would have her be, 
. . . But this restraint goes "has mad 


than till the favoured person has mad 
his passion known. Then I think H 
riet may (nay, should) frankly and gen 
erously avow her inclination. In thé 
mean time I should only allow of some 
involuntary approbaiions which ma 
flatter Sir Charles, but for whieh, if 
Harriet recollects them, she should con« 
demn herself.” 


Richardson, on his part, coqueta 
a little, giving his friends to unders 
stand that he is much guided by 
their counsels; but yet, as we have 
seen, steadfastly taking his owm 
way. He is even pathetic whem 
occasion serves. 

‘“ What can I mean, you are pleased 
to ask,” he says, “ by seeming uncertain 
whether I shall publish my new work? 
Have I not, madam, already obtruded 
upon the world many volumes? and 
have I not reason to apprehend that the, 
world will be tired of me if Idot Whea 
will this scribbler stop, will it not be 
asked? But when no more can be 
written or published by the same han< 
then indulgence will ibly for tha 
very reason be exerted in favour of th 
new piece, And a defunct author will 
probably meet with better quarter than 
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a living one; especially as he is known 
te be a man in business—an obscure 
man, and one who is guilty of very 
great presumption in daring to write 
at all, or do anything but print the 
works of others.” 


This humility is, perhaps, a little 
Gverstrained, considering the tri- 
umph of Clarissa over all rivals. 

n the letter last quoted he begs 
the assistance of Mrs. Delany and 
her friends “in describing a scene 
or two in upper life;” and it is 
evident that, deluded hy this ex- 
treme amiability, his correspond- 
ents were now and then so rash as 
to write. not only counsels but let- 
ters (for insertion in his books) for 

im, and “remarks” upon various 
subjects, for which the novelist 
is properly grateful, but—puts them 
in his waste-basket and takes his 
own way. In short, there can be 
little doubt that Richardson, while 
occasionally taking a hint, with 
that supreme power of natural se- 
fection which belongs to genius, did 
but amuse himself with the deli- 
berations of his little parliament. 
He permitted them to persuade 
themselves that they were useful 
to him, and that their suggestions 
and criticisms guided his work; 
but whenever their judgment went 
eontrary to his own, his decision is 
remorseless, though always full of 
thanks and acknowledgments. In 
this matter it is evident he dis- 
played that smiling bland consis- 
tent resolution which makes by- 
standers imagine the man moves 

their influence, who is all the 
time calmly, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, taking his own 


< . 
n less than five years from 
the publication of ‘Clarissa,’ ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison’ was given to the 
world, Its purpose has been so 
dearly expounded in the letters 
we have quoted, that it seems un- 
fiecessary to add to this description 
of its leading ‘motif. It is the his- 
ery of the fine man, so often re- 
rred to—“ our man,’ who was to 


embody in himself every perfection. 
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This intention was but too rigidly 
carried out. The fine, the splen- 
did, the courteous Sir Charles 
politest of lovers, most speckless 
and charming of men—is a com 

sition too sweet for the common 
palate. It would be foolish to sa 
that there is not in this book mue 
of the same charm that we find in 
‘Clarissa’; but _a man could not, 
as some of Richardson’s corre- 
spondents regretfully remark, be 
brought into sucha “delicate dis- 
tress” as a woman; neither do the 
same rules answer with the coarser 
male creature which do very well 
for his sisters. Sir Charles is the 
pink of every perfection known 
to the age; but he is so universally 
appreciated, so flattered and be- 
loved, everything prospers so beau- 
tifully in his hands, that all the 
admiration the reader can give is 
forestalled, and he feels himself 
limping a world behind the enthu- 
siastic audience in the book itself. 
It is a book as true to the circum- 
stances and antecedents of its au- 
thor as ‘Clarissa’ is above them. 
There are all the complications of 
the love-story—all those delicate 
expedients for staving off an inevit- 
able dénouement, which the art of 
fiction has since elaborated; there 
is the excitement of an abduction, 
so managed as that any possible 
stigma upon the heroine, or sngeee 
tion of impropriety, should be 
avoided; there are a succession of 
promising duels, all successfully 
eluded by the skill and grace and 
irresistible courage of the mateh- 
less hero; and, finally, there is the 
double love, with all its delicacies, 
which seemed at one time to secure 
for the author the happy ending 
all his friends prate , and the 
unhappy ending which he himself 
approved. But Richardson was old- 
er, and perhaps more persuadable, 
and Clementina had no grievance 
to make life impossible, as Clarissa 
had; and accordingly, all ends, as 
the ladies would have it, in rose- 
water and confectionery and wed- 
ding-cakes, actual and prospective. 
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Perhaps it is beyond the powers of 
ordinary human nature to strike 
the highest chords of mortal music 
more than once; Richardson was 
no Shakespeare, but a very com- 
mon-place man, preferred, one can 
scarcely tell how, to the privilege 
of one creation, But his wings 
lasted him only till that commission 
was accomplished. Into his little 
natural round, which he had paced 
in ‘Pamela,’ he falls back again in 
‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ e had 
been snatched out of it into higher 
regions for one moment of full inspi- 
ration, but now the good old soul 
dropped back. His garland and 
his singing-rohes fell from him. 
His fine gentleman is virtue incar- 
nate in a laced coat and the dain- 
tiest of ruffles. He wears gold lace 
and point upon his very soul. Silk 
and velvet and embroidery are 
moral qualities in him. He has 
no existence out of those fine, too 
fine, cluthes; his principles and his 
manners are carefully cut to har- 
monise with that lovely exterior. 
The ideal is still feminine, but it 


has shifted its ground and become 
a kind of housemaid’s ideal, the 
perfection of everything that is 
fine. In ‘Clarissa,’ as we have said, 
the author had seized, with a per- 
fection which as yet no woman 
has equalled, the higher tone of 


feminine feeling. In ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison’ he has caught, with a 
reality equally unrivalled, the lower 
and less exalted tone. Nothing 
could be more exact than the flutter 
of womanish correspondences, the 
universal worship given by all the 
circle to the idol in the midst; the 
mixture of envy and fondness with 
which his chosen bride is surround- 
ed; the girlish murmurs of ap- 
plause, the frank adoration of the 
sisters, the beatific avowals of the 
bride. Such a chanting of litanies 
and burning of incense is, unfortu- 
nately for the objects. of it, still a 
frequent evidence of womanish en- 
thusiasm. lts effect, generally, is 
to make the man who is the central 
figure look extremely foolish to the 
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outside world, But here the in- 
stincts of the author come in td 
save that last degradation, Sir 
Charles is not made to look foolish! 
How he is saved from jt, it is diffi- 
cult to tell—but he is saved. He is 
invested with all the preternatural 
solemnity and grandeur of the as 
yet undeveloped being familiarly 
known to this too-familiar age as @ 
prig; but he is not made to look 
like a fool—which, in the circum- 
stances, is about the highest praise 
that could be given. 

‘Sir Charles Grandison’ was pub- 
lished in 1753, the author being 
sixty-four, still involved in the 
toils of business, and suffering from 
nervous complaints, which often 
made him unable to write. Its 
reception by the world was no less 
flattering than had been that of the 
others. His friend, Dr. Young, who 
had feared that the new work might 
diminish the reputation gained b 
‘Clarissa,’ retracted his opinion at 
once. He writes :— 

**T now applaud what I — to blame; 

After C you shall rise in fame.” 

“T look upon you as an instra- 
ment of providence adjusted to the 
peculiar exigencies of the times,” 
says the same admiring friend, “in 
which all would be ine gentlemen, 
and only are at a loss to know what 
that means. While they read, per- 
haps, from pure vanity, they do not 
read in vain, and are betrayed into 
benefit whilst mere amusement is their 
pursuit, And as I look mpos 
= as an instrument of Providence, 
ikewise look on you as a sure heir of a 
double immortality.’ When our lan 
guage fails one indeed may cease; but 
the failure of the heavens and the eafth 
will put no period to the other.” 

This letter begins with an out- 
burst of “Joy to you, dear sir, and 
joy to the world; you have done 
great things for it; and I will 
venture to affirm that no one shall 
read you without benefit or—guilt.” 
In such strains did his friends 
sound forth the praises of the suo- 
cessful author. And indeed it was 
for this high reward he consciously 
strove—not for the guerdon of art, 
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or such praise as might be shared 
by a profane boisterous Fielding 
er wicked Tristram Shandy. He 
himself informs us that his novels 
appear in the humble guise of 
novels, “only by way of accommo- 
dation to the manners and tastes 
of an age overwhelmed with luxury, 
and abandoned to sound and sen- 
sitiveness;” and, complaining of 
some excisions made by his French 
translator, the Abbé Prevost, 
adds: ‘He treats the story” (‘Cla- 
rissa’) “as a true one; and says, in 
one place, that the English editor 
has often sacrificed his story to 
moral instructions, warnings, &Xc. 
The very motive with me,” adds 
Richardson, “of the story’s being 
written at all.” 

These words are amusingly sug- 
gestive of the differences of national 
conception in point of art. Yet it 
is curious to find that the success 
of Richardson’s works, and espe- 
cially of ‘Claris:a,’ in France, was 
immediate; and there can be no 
doubt that they are still better 
known and more appreciated among 
our neighbours than by ourselves 
—a fact, perhaps, not so extraor- 
dinary as it looks upon the sur- 
face, since the classical productions 
of any language are always first 
— to foreign students. Mrs. 

arbauld tells us of a Frenchman 
who, in her own time and know- 
ledge, “paid a visit to Hampstead 
for the sole purpose of finding out 
the house in the flask walk, where 
Clarissa lodged, and was surprised 
at the ignorance or indifference of 
the inhabitants on that subject.” 

. *Grandison’ was the last of Rich- 
ardson’s works. In it he had com- 
pleted the cycle of labour which 
commended itself to his mind. He 
had drawn (accidentally) the simple 
girl resisting vice, and making a 
very good thing of her virtue. 
Startled by his own success, he had 
then roused all his faculties to the 
creation of a paragon maiden; and 
the only thing that remained for 
him to do was then the paragon 
map. That task fulfilled, his office 
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as a moralist was over. In. vain 
his friends tempted him to otber 
exertions. The bad woman of Mr, 
Skelion, the widow of Lady Brad- 
shaigh had no attractions for him, 
His work was done; and it is no 
small testimony to the simple, kind- 
ly nature of the man to find him 
back at his printing, writing the 
invaluable judicious letters of an 
experienced publisher to the au- 
thors whose works passed throu 

his hands. Thus, all the blaze of 
his own literary fame still surround- 
ing him, we find him giving modest 
counsel to Dr. Young about the 
preface to the ‘Night Thoughts,’ 
“T humbly think this part cannot 
be too delicately mentioned,” he 
says. ‘ Might not, sir, the manner 
of introducing what relates to the 
army be less violent, if I may so 
express myself, and the connection 
be made more easy?” “A thou- 
sand thanks, my best friend, for re- 
storing me to myself,” cries Young, 
in reply, “I shall follow your advice 
in the dedication.” This is not the 
only instance of his careful regard 
for the fame and success of his 
friends. He had but a few years 
more to live, but his activity was 
as yet undiminished. To the last 
he continued to write letters, dis- 
cussing all sorts of subjects, social 
eihics of every description, and 
the semi-metaphysical questions 
which are dear to women, with 
his dear girls, who call him “m 

papa,” and communicate with ak 
other to his praise and _ glory: 
“Miss Hecky,” writing to “her 
Sukey” or “her Prissy,” in strains 
of adoration, mingled with the 
liveliest sprightly sketches of their 
odd old-fashioned life. He pulled 
down his old printing-offices, and 
built new and much _ enlarged 
ones, while all this pleasant chat- 
ter went on; and how the old 
man, superintending his work and 
his buildings, could find time for 
letters of a dozen pages, is a mys- 
tery which the reader will find 
it difficult to fathom. He was 
worried, too by an Irish piracy of 
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his books, which gave him no small 
trouble, and by many bodily infir- 
mities. It is taking an ungenerous 
advantage of the kind soul to post- 
pone to this twilight period of his 
days the quotation of his sentiments 
about his great rivals; and yet 
these are too characteristic to be 
left out. We have already said that 
he never forgave Fielding for the 
spiteful travesty attempted in the 
‘Joseph Andrews ’—a feeling which 
is very comprehensible, and even 
excusable, and no doubt coloured 
his judgment in respect to his com- 

stitor’s future works. But it is 
very doubtful whether, under any 
circumstances, two minds so dissi- 
milar could have appreciated each 
other. It is thus Richardson speaks 
of the unquestionably shabby in- 
tention, so soon and so splendidly 
swallowed up in one real creation 
of Fielding’s first work :— 


“So long as the world will receive, 
Mr. Fielding will write. Have youever 
seen a list of his performances? No- 
thing but a shorter life than I can wish 
him can hinder him from writing him- 
self out of date. The ‘Pamela’ which 
he abused in his ‘Shamela’ taught him 
how to write to please, though his man- 
ners are 8o different. Before his ‘ Joseph’ 
Andrews’ (hints and names taken from 
that story with a lewd and ungenerous 
engraftment), the poor man wrote with- 
out being read, except when his ‘ Pas- 

uins,’ &e., roused party attention, and 
the legisluture at the same time. Ac- 
cording to that of Juvenal, which may 
be thus translated :— 


‘Wouldst thou be read, or wouldst thou 
bread insure, 

Dare something worthy Newgate or the 
Tower, 


In the former of which (removed from 
inns and alehouses) will some of his 
worst scenes be laid, and perhaps not 
unusefully. I hope not.” 

At a later period Richardson an- 
nounces that ‘Fielding has over- 
written or rather wnder-written him- 
self” in ‘ Amelia,” “The piece,” he 
says, “is as dead as if it had been 
published forty years ago as to sale. 

. . His brawls, his jeers, his gaols, 
his sponging-houses, are all drawn 
from what he has seen or known. 
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As I said, he has little or no inven- 
tion.” The good man, however, 
reaches the climax of hallucination 
when he thus addresses Miss Field- 
ing, the sister of the moralist, and 
herself the author of some forgotten 
books. He tells her he has just 
reperused a collection of letters 
eames by her. ‘ What know- 
edge of the human heart!” hé ex- 
claims; “well might a critical judge 
of writing say, as he did to me, that 
your late brother’s knowledge of it 
wes not (fine writer as he was) com- 
parable to yours. His was but as 
the knowledge of the outside of a 
clock-work machine, while youre 
was that of all the fine springs anu 
movements of the inside.” 

Nor is he more lenient to Sterne. 
“Who is this Yorick? you are 
leased to ask me,” he writes to the 

ishop of Sodor and Man. “You 
cannot, I imagine, have looked into 
his books; execrable, I cannot but 
call them.” A lady, whom he quotes, 
a friend of his daughter's in the 
country, gives a less severe but not 
less decided judgment. “There is 
subject for mirth, and some affect- 
ing strokes,” she says. “ Yorick, 
Uncle Toby, and Trim are admir- 
ably characterised, and very interest- 
ing;. . . but let not ‘ Tristram Shan- 
dy’ be ranked among the well-chosen 
authors in —_ library.” “I am 
told that the third and fourth vol- 
umes are worse, if possible, than 
the two first,” adds Richardson, 
“which only I have had the patience 
to run through.” Thus it will be 
seen that, open-hearted as the good 
man was, there was a limit to his 
amiability; and that his rivals or 
betters in his special department 
were less dear to him than the rest 
of mankind. “Mark my prophecy 
that, by another season, this perfor- 
mance” (Tristram Shandy’) “ will 
be as much decried as it is now ex- 
tolled,” says the correspondent 
whom he quotes; “for it has not 
intrinsic .merit sufficient to prevent 
it sinking when no longer upheld 
by the shortlived breath of fashion.” 
Let us forgive him, if he takes plea- 
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sure,in the thought. It is the only 
meanness of which the good soul 
seems capable; and when we con- 
sider the ridicule that had been 
poured upon himself by all the 
wits, their scorn of his humble de- 
gree and respectable virtuous life, 
and the solemn sense he had of the 
responsibilities attending the lite- 
rary. faculty, and the heavy guilt 
of every man who used it in indif- 
ference to the interests of morality, 
some excuse may be found for the 
old man. No doubt he thought it 
was the evil tendencies of these 
works that moved him to so much 
indignation; and it is equally with- 
out doubt that in an author, him- 
self so successful, jealousy could 
not be the only motive, but that a 
real and unaffected horror of sin 
and nastiness must have counted 
for much in his ill-nature. If any 
of the present living brotherhood 
of poets were to employ similar lan- 
guage in respect to Mr. Swinburne, 
would anybody say it was envy? 
The last few years of Richard- 
son’s life were spent in comparative 
ease and leisure. He had made 
his business great and flourishing, 
and, with a natural regret, lamented 
that he had no son to leave it to. 
He had been long subject to infir- 
mities which are vaguely described 


as nervous disorders, one of which 
was a shaking hand, which made 
him unable to write. These weak- 
nesses increased with age; ard in 
the year 1761, when he had attained 
the age of seventy-two, a stroke of 
apoplexy put an end to his blame- 
less homely life. He left four 
daughters behind him, all that re- 
mained of his family, and a repu- 
tation quite unique in history. It 
seems needless to repeat the de- 
scription of an anomaly so well 
known and fuliy acknowledged, 
He was a respectable tradesman, 
distinguished by no aspirations (so 
far as is apparent) beyond his peers; 
a good printer, entering with all 
his heart into his business; a com- 
fortable soul, fond of his fireside 
and his slippers, and his garden 
and all homely pleasures; never 
owing a guinea nor transgressing a 
rule of morality, according to the 
dreadful accusation we have else- 
where quoted ; and yet so mucha 
poet that he has added at least one 
character to the inheritance of the 
world, of which Shakespeare need 
not have been ashamed—the most 
celestial thing, the highest imagina- 
tive effort of his generation. No- 
thing can be more unlike Richard- 
son than Clarissa, and yet without 
Richardson Clarissa had not been, 
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POUBLES AND QUITS: A COMEDY OF ERRORS.—PART V. 


“ O messager fulfilled of dronkenesse, 
Strong is thy breth, thy limmes faltren ay, 
And thou bewreiest alle secrenesse: 
Thy mind is lorne, thou janglest as a jay: 
Thy face is tourned in a new array: 
Ther dronkenesse regneth in any route 


Ther is no 


il hid withouten doute.” 





—Cuavorr: Canterbury Tales. 


CHAPTER X. 


My mind was no sooner relieved 
ag to the pecuniary bar to my 
wishes, than back came all my cark- 
ing doubts as to Lady Rose’s real 
disposition to me. Sure as one end 
of the beam flies heavenward, so 
surely is the other correspondingly 
depressed; and I was ready, self- 
torturing, to explain away on the 
most dismal hypotheses, all the 
symptoms in my favour which her 
manner had betrayed. As for that 
last scene in the garden, from which 
I had derived so much hope—what 
was that? what was it but the fin- 
ishing scene in her little drama, 
upon which the drop—in the shape 
of that old harridan Mrs. Badger— 
prematurely fell? Or, to take another 
metaphor, she had been playing her 
salmon, had him wriggling in the 
shallows, the gleaming “ gaff” was 
in the air, and the coup de grace— 
capturing and slaying at the same 
moment—would have fallen, but 
that her felonious hand had been 
arrested by the arrival of a witness. 

But I won’t moralise about Care— 
we have enough of her in real life 
—so let me not dismount her from 
the crupper, or disembark her from 
the trireme, to usher her into these 
pages and let me omit to chronicle 

ow, as I travelled campwards that 
night, she gnawed me “inigqud 
dente,” and content myself by say- 
ing that, writhing under the tor- 
tures she inflicted, I wriggled myself 
into a desperate but calming reso- 
lution. 

That I should postpone my de- 
claration until Burridge’s affair was 
cleared up was apparently the ludi- 
crous position in which I stood at 


present—a striking instance of the 
nonsense a timid and incoherent 
lover can bring himself to talk for 
the purpose of approaching his ob- 
ject under cover. Yes; strictly 
analysed, it stood thus, that my 
matrimonial hopes were to depend 
upon the detection of some possible 
moral lapse on the part of Carlotta! 
I blushed—I verily blushed —as 
well I might, when I found myself 
vis-a-vis with the indecent absurdity 
of the idea. It was intolerable; 
and the resolution I came to was 
this, that, coute gui coute, I would 
cast the die to-morrow. It was past 
midnight when we reached the 
camp, but the click of billiard-balls 
was still audible from tlie hut de- 
voted to that amusement; and from 
the windows of the mess anteroom 
lights still shone. Wishing Burridge 
“Good-night,” I repaired thither, 
It was tenanted only by a beggarly 
array of empty tumblers—the reli- 
quie Danaum—and by that one in- 
evitable hazy subaltern asleep on 
the sofa. Wanting this last feature, 
the equipments of an anteroom to- 
wards the small hours would seem 
to be incomplete indeed; — 
why, his bed being adjacent, he 
should sleep there, seems to fall 
under the Dundreary category of 
things incomprehensible. The slum- 
berer was, of course, quickly awak- 
ened, and the unfailing Aldershot 
question propounded, “Is there a 
field-day to-morrow ?” 

“ Field-day ?” yawned the sub— 
“yes, I should think there was, 
of the most aggravated descrip- 
tion. Under arms at 8: am.— 
twenty rounds of blank ammuni- 
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tion—several Royal Highnesses and 
an American general. Couldn’t 
well be worse. How they do nag 
us here, to be sure! but, thank 
goodness, it’s our last.” 

“How?” 

“How! haven’t you heard about 
the route ?” 

“Not I; what route? I’ve just 
come from town.” 

“Well, that’s good: bless you, 
the route came before mess to-night. 
We're off to L in three days.” 

“To L in three days?” 

“Yes, a filthy hole, they say; and 
a three-company detachment starts 
for M—— the day after to-morrow. 
A, G, and F companies;—and, by 
the by, I forgot; of course, you're 
to be in command of them. So 
you're off, the day after to-morrow ; 
and that gets you out of to-morrow’s 
field-day. The detachment’s struck 
off everything—luck for you—it 
will be a hot one to-morrow.” 

“Ts all this in orders? ” 

“ All of it.” 

“Surely you’re dreaming or chaf- 
fing?” 

“Why should I? there’s nothing 
wonderful in it, is there? And, by 
Jupiter ! I think we’ve had our share 
of the mill; and now I suppose” 
(regretfully), “I must go to bed.” 

It was very true, as he said, there 
was nothing extraordinary in it, but 
it was such a sudden bowleversement 
of my ideas and plans and wishes, 
that I could hardly take it in at 
first. In the order-book, however, 
which I found open on my table, 
there it all was inexorably in black 
and white; and if farther confir- 
mation were necessary, it was thor- 
oughly brought home by finding 
that my servant had already packed 
up nearly everything, and specially 
these articles indispensably neces- 
sary till the last moment. 

1 was distracted, however, from 
futare woe and present discomfort 
by one all-engrossing considera- 
tion, and that was, that being 
limited to one day for my opera- 
tions, I simply must carry out my 
lately-formed resolution, and _liter- 








ally on the morrow bring the mo- 
mentous question of my love to an 
issue. With a broader margin there 
would have been room for panic or 
procrastination; now, there wag 
none. Necessity, mother of inven- 
tion, only certain inspirer of action! 
It seems to me that she does not 
get half enough of credit for another 
of her attributes, and that is, as a 
tranquilliser of the mind. This con- 
templation of the inevitable calmed 
me wonderfully ; and reflecting ‘on 
the good fortune which had taken 
me to town on that very day, and 
on the happy results of the journey, 
without which I should have been 
all at sea, I went to bed, determined 
to rise at reveillé, get all business 
connected with our move over by 
noon, and devote the rest. of the 
day to the paramount matter. 

It needed not the blare of bugles 
and other early sounds of camp-life 
to rouse me from my slumbers, 
They had been deep, but I started 
from them at sunrise, with a mighty 
thump of the heart brusquely in- 
viting me to contemplate the haz- 
ards of the day. 

Men take a more sanguine view 
of their difficulties at night than in 
the morning. I suppose nature 
kindly so arranges it, in order that 
sleep may come and gird them up 
to face with vigour what daylight, 
the disillusioniser, presents in grim 
reality. 

My sleep had been as sound as 
possible, and when I rose it was 
a beautiful morning—not a cloud 
in all the sky—and the sun looking 
as if he meant to give it them hot 
and strong in the Long Valley; but 
notwithstanding sound  slumbers 
and the cheering influence of .a 
bright summer morning, I felt no 
small sinking of the spirit as I began 
to speculate on what the next few 
hours were to bring forth. 

Fortunately I was not long per- 
mitted to indulge in such thoughts; 
for very soon began to flow in upon 
me that stream of visitors which an 
impending move inevitably draws 
upon the devoted captain, The 
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adjutant, with sheaves of docu- 
ments, returns, and instructions 


(for I was to be in command of the 
whole detachment); the paymaster, 
with his budget of worries; the 
quartermaster with his; my colour- 
sergeant with a hundred notes and 
queries; my pay-sergeant, with 
many subtile questions of finance ; 
despairing tradesmen from the town, 
praying for liquidation on behalf of 
defaulting privates; insolvent  pri- 
vates, imploring advances ; the ir- 
repressible soldier’s wife, “ married 
without leave,” therefore ignored 
by a paternal Government, and 
left to the bounty of a patriarchal 
captain, and inevitably requiring 
£1, 7s. 8d. to clear her out of the 
present quarters, and a similar sum 
to convey her to the scene of new 
depredations; my groom for in- 
structions about Crosstree; Jew 
hucksters, to know if I was inclined 
to relieve my baggage by parting 
with a few articles of dress ; soldiers 
about to be discharged, to look out 
for a tip and a character. It took 
seven good hours’ work to dispose 
of all this; and it was considerably 
past noon, and the music of the 
returning division was already aud- 
ible, when I found myself putting 
Crosstree’s head, for the last time, 
in the direction of F . 

As I had had no time for reflec- 
tion all the morning, so I resolved 
to give myself none now, and poor 
Crosstree suffered for the philo- 
sophic resolution, having to perform 
the journey at a pace that vexed 
even his willing spirit. The famil- 
iar objects of the way, at which 
his speed was wont to be relaxed— 
the memorable hill, the oracular 
hedgerow, the grove that had wit- 
nessed my earliest demonstrations 
these were all passed indiffer~ 
ently; and it was not till Pan, 
Syrinx, andthe Araucaria were be- 
hind me, and the bhall-door of the 
Hermitage stopped the way, that I 
drew my rein. 

I was conscious of much excite- 
ment of manner as I put my stereo- 
typed question, “Mrs, Badger at 
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home?” She was at home, and I 
went up to the drawing-room, 

“Gracious heavens! . Captain 
Bruce!” she cried; “what a dis- 
appointment! You're not at. the 
Review!” 

“No, Mrs. Badger, I’m not, and 
I’m sorry you're sorry I’m not.” 

“You didn’t see them, then?” 

“ Who?” 

“ Why, the girls and Badger, and 
the Melvilles and Morrises—they’ve 
all gone over to the camp to see 
the field-day, and they hoped to 
pick you up after it, for they’re 
going to make a day’s pleasure of 
it, and.picnic ten miles on the other 
side of Aldershot, I believe. I’m 
sure they’ll be very sorry to have 
missed you—they’re sadly in want 
of gentlemen, too.” 

I stared stonily at Mrs. Badger; 
I was benumbed, petrified, and 
could say nothing; till I was re- 
called to myself by her question— 

“How do yon come to be away 
from the Review ?” 

“ Because—because I've come to 
say good-bye,” I faltered, absently. 

“ Good-bye? who to? why?” 

“T’ve come to say good-bye to 
her—that is to you and Mr. Badger 
and all the little Ba——, I mean 
the young ladies,” 

“Captain Bruce, is there any- 
thing wrong? You look strange— 
has anything happened ? ” 

I rallied myself with an effort, 
I had hardly noticed what the good 
lady said; I had been engrossed 
with the thought, “How am I to 
see her?” 

“Nothing wrong, my dear Mrs, 
Badger, only I’m the most unfor- 
tunate of men. Our marching 
orders have come, and I’m off to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow ? where ? how? why? 
whatever are we to do without you? 
I’m quite sorry, I assure you, and 
we'll all miss you, especially Bad- 
ger,” (bless Badger!) “for you're 
a@ prime favourite with him, jyou 
know. And is it quite fixed ?’ 

“ Quite; and. I shan't even have 
a chance of saying good-bye to Mr. 
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Badger and your nieces—unless, 
indeed, you'll keep me here till 
they come back.” 

“Gladly would I, but it would 
be*of no use—they don’t expect to 
be back till ten or eleven’ o'clock. 
But don’t you think you might 
follow them and find them ?” 

“T will!” I cried, starting up 
abruptly, and preparing to depart 
on the instant. “Good-bye, Mrs. 
Badger. I have to thank you for 
much hospitality and much happi- 
ness. The road, you say? 
Good-bye! ”—and I should think 
even her good-nature must have 
been. sorely tried by my curt and 
unceremonious leave-taking. 

A good man is said to be merciful 
to his beast, and I fear I forfeited 
on this occasion all title to the epi- 
thet, as, with raging disappoint- 
ment and fierce hope jostling each 
other in my soul, I mechanically 
urged Crosstree back, ventre-a-terre, 
to the camp. Dimly, however, 
from the chaos of my thoughts rose 
one merciful idea, and that was, 
that as the length of my afternoon’s 
journey was indefinite, and as the 
Captain had already done some 
work, it would be well to procure 
some other means of transport ; and 
with this intent I steered straight 
for the mess-hut, lounging about 
the door of which I found a score 
of officers. There was some sur- 
prise and some laughter as I tore 
up at agallop, and a cry of “ Hal- 
loa! Mazeppa! you're late for lun- 
cheon—the packing of the mess 
has begun. We feed no more in 
the halls where we have revelled.” 

“T don’t want to eat any more; 
I want some one to lend me a dog- 
cart for the afternoon.” 

“You'll find it difficult to get 
such a thing,” said an intensely 
juvenile ensign with very tight legs, 
very high gills, and a face of the 
severest solemnity. “All of us—I 
mean, all the fellows who really 
know anything, or take an interest 
in their cattle, are giving them an 
off-day, to-day. The horses are going 
up to-morrow, you know;” and he 
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spoke with as much: pomp as if he 
was announcing a change of minis. 
try. 

“Then you won’t lend me yours, 
I suppose ? ” 

“Ob! really now, I. couldn't 
I'd be glad to oblige, but it’s a 
principle I’ve always stuck to 
always rest your cattle before tra~ 
velling.” 

Now, six months before date, “the 
Doctor” at Rugby had, no doubt, 
frequent. occasiun to request. the 
pleasure of a téte-d-téte interview 
with this dogmatist. 

“But I daresay,” he continu 
“you might get the pill-box.” The 
pill-box was a fifth-hand brougham 
which, to the surprise and delight 
of all beholders, our surgeon ‘had 
set up. 

“Thanks; the pill-box is too 
nd for my purpose. Where's 
ack Leslie ?” 

“Jack? Oh! he’s perdu to-day; 
he’s been a good deal troubled with 
duns all the morning, and he’s been 
flitting about like a ghost from place 
to place. I rather think you'll find 
him in your own hut; he went off 
to try it. He said he thought it 
was about the safest place ; he had 
found the paymaster’s office and 
the quartermaster’s store both quite 
untenable, he said,” 

I went down accordingly to my 
hut, and on opening the door was 
greeted with a tremendous shout 
from the interior room. 

*Holloa! what the de-evil do 
you mean by disturbing a sick man 
—a regimental captain—when he’s 
ill in bed? Leave the hut, you 
d——d scoundrel, whoever you are.” 

I advanced to the bedroom; and 
as I entered it, a figure in thebed 
dived like a duck under the sheets, 
whence a deep moaning began to 
proceed. 

“Who's this? what’s the mat- 
ter?” I roared through the bed- 
clothes. 

“Go away and don’t disturb me, 
I tell you,” responded a muffled 
voice from the blankets, “I've 
got tic-douloureux. I'll have you 
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put in the guard-room, whoever you 
are, as sure as my name’s Captain 
Bruce of the ——~ Fusileers.” 

I gave a sharp cut with my whip 
across the most prominent part of 
the enveloped form, and Jack Leslie 
unesiled himself with a yell of 
agony. ! . : 

“Bruce, by jingo!” he cried, sit- 
ting up and rubbing himself. 

“Yes,” I said, affecting wrath; 
“get out of that bed, you imperti- 
nent young villain—how dare you?” 
and I gave him another cut with 
my whip. 

“Don't, Donald; don’t be savage. 
Icouldn’t help it. I’ve been hunt- 
ed like a rabbit the whole morning, 
—upon my honour I have; and even 
when I was in the orderly-room 
with the Colonel, that beast Chisel, 
the tobacconist, was flattening his 
nose against the window, waiting 
for me, and threatening to come in 
and report me. This was the only 
place I could get any peace.” 

“Get up, sir!” I continued, 
sternly, “and get me your dog- 
eart; I require it this afternoon,” 

“Do you?” said Jack, ruefully. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“TI was thinking of having a little 
‘out’ myself,” he said. ‘You see 
we're all asked to dine with the 
—th, and it would be confound- 
edly hot, two regiments dining in 
one hut, so I thought I would tool 
over to F , and have a last 
dinner at ‘ The Grapes.’ ” 

“Ab! well, you see, that can't 
be arranged ;” for what is the good 
of having a subaltern if you can’t 
use him and all his effects as if 
they were your own property? 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Jack. 

“T’m not quite sure—somewhere 
beyond Odiham to join a picnic 


party.” 

“ Take me with you?” 

“ Well, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
—they want. men, and I suppose in 
astrait of the sort you might pass 
for'one. Go and get your trap, 
and get some cold stuff from the 
mess and a bottle or two of cham- 
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pagne—we had better take a contri- 
bution; besides, we may miss the 
party and have to depend on our 
own commissariat, Look ‘s 

Jack had scarcely left me when 
my colour-sergeant presented him- 
self. “Detachment to parade at 
six o'clock, sir, for the Colonel’s 
inspection,” said the man, 

“To-night ?” 

“Yes, sir; all hands, in marching 
order.” ; 

“ Very well.” 

I gave myself no time to execrate 
Fortune and her celeres penne, griev- 
ously as she was deserting me, but 
walked desperately over to the 
Colonel’s hut. 

“Well, Bruce,” said he, affably, 
“and how do your arrangements get 
on?” 

“They were completed at one 
o'clock, sir,” I said, with a Welling- 
tonian air. 

“What! everything? and have 
you settled your attached men’s 
accounts ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That's well, Bruce—very well. 
It’s a mistake to leave things to the 
last.” 

“Yes, sir, it is, as you say. 
You're thinking of seeing the de- 
tachment to-night, sir?” 

“Yes, at six o'clock, I made it 
late—I thought it would suit every- 
body better.’ 

“T came to ask, sir, as I have a 
very special reason, if you could 
dispense with my presence, Leslie 
is thoroughly up to: the company’s 
affairs” (for I determined, of course, 
to sacrifice Jack), “ and will be able 
to answer any question as far as 
that goes; and as for the other 
companies——” 

Here the chief interrupted me— 
he was a good fellow, but very par- 
ticular; and nothing but despera- 
tion would have made me prefer 
the request. 

“T’m really astonished, Bruce, 
that you should ask such a thing— 
you of all men. pe a most im- 

roper request. regret .you 
fhould have made 2 I pas 
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dispense with your presence. Cer- 
tainly not.” 

The Colonel was angry. I saw 
the case was hopeless, and left in 
despair. What was to be done? 
It was past three o’clock now, and 
out of the question to go and be 
back in time for parade, I found 
Jack in his dog-cart at my door. 

“You may put up the trap, Jack 
—there’s a parade.” 

“The devil! when?” 

“Six o'clock.” 

“Shall you go after?” 

“Ah! perhaps: I hadn’t thought 
of that—there may be time.” 

“Let me have the use of your 
bedroom until parade-time, Donald— 
or, by the by, will you lend me sixty- 
five pounds to square these kites? 
whichever you please.” 

“T think I'll lend you the bed- 
room, for choice, Jack.” 

- Very well,” said Jack, and, 
handing the cart over to a servant, 
he retired meekly to his lair in my 
inner room. Six o'clock arrived, 
and the parade fell in. The Colonel 
came to it in a very unchristian 
temper: my unlucky request had 
quite upset him. He made a minute 
inspection of the three companies, 
and found innumerable little faults, 
especially with mine. There were 
several aggravated cases of long 
hair, misfi ting tunics, absent chin- 
straps, illfoldel greatcoats—there 
was an abrased check-bone—even a 
black eye, and the Colonel delivered 
a lengtiry homily on each topic as 
it presented itself. Then he had 
to make a valedictory éxhortation 
to the men on good conduct in out- 
quarters; and, being a slow man, 
it was haif-past seven when the 
arade was dismissed, 

“T’m afraid I’ve made you late 
for dinner with the ——th, Bruce,” 
said the Colonel; “but I daresay 
it’s no great penance; and, indeed, 
there are one or two little things I 
really want to speak to you about 
still: so come and take a chop with 
me in my hut, and we'll combine 
dinner’ and business. Come along 
now, for dinner will be ready.” 
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Oh, fate! oh, fortune! oh, ex: 
ecrable Colonel! It was in vain, 
then, that I had lain down late and 
risen up early—all my efforts were 
in vain; and this chop was indeed 
the vainly-eaten chop of sorrow. 

It was an extinguisher — the 
chance so keenly pursued had eluds 
ed me and fled to the limbo’ of 
remote possibilities. What hope 
was there of its recurrence? when 
could it recur? Deferred hope ig 
heart-sickness to all manner of men 
—to a lover, hope indefinitely des 
ferred is akin to despair. “Time,” 
“Absence,” “ Distance,” are words 
that fill his soul with sinister presen- 
timents; they are the dark antith- 
eses of his burning central thought; 
they conjure up the idea of a wild 
ocean of changes and chances roll 
ing between him and his wishes 
and hungering to engulf hig 
hopes—an ocean fed by all the 
waters of Acheron, and Phlegethon; 
and Styx, and Lethe. With these 
words ringing in my ears, with 
these sombre impressions weighing 
on my heart, I sat with the fatal 
Colonel at his fatal meal, absent 
and abstracted, mechanically. te- 
plying to his peddling pipe-clay 
twaddle in the stereotyped jargon 
of routine, and leaving entirely to 
him the onus of making conversa- 
tion. He saw there was something 
wrong; I fancy he concluded that 
I was offended with his roughish 
strictures on parade—for his man- 
ner was for a time conciliatory. 
Eventually, however, he lost “pa 
tience and gave me a pretty broad 
hint to say good-night at an early 
hour; and, nothing loath, I betook 
myself with my heavy burden of 
grief and disappointment to my 
hut. There I found Barridge: im- 
patiently awaiting me. ‘He’ had 
only heard that evening of our im« 
pending departure, and had hurried 
up full of concern to say’ good-bye 
and administer consolation. «In- 
deed, my departure was almost 
a8 severe a blow to him as tome, 
for it cut off the only link that 
kept him in a sort of rapport with 
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Mary, and robbed him of that confi- 
dential daily talk on the subject, 
which is the elixir by which a lover 
lives in absence. 

“J']l tell you what it is, Donald,” 
he said, after the lugubrious view 
of the situation had been thorough- 
ly considered—“ there’s only one 
thing for it. You must get leave 
and come back here and stay with 
me, a8 soon as ever you can, and 
carry your matter to a triumph- 
ant conclusion. Promise me you 

9? 

So I did promise, as soon as I 
had got the detachment settled 
down, to get leave if possible and 
return—and—and “try my luck, at 
least.” I was reduced to this 
feeble state of mind again. 

“Tt is only au revoir, then,” said 
Burridge, as he left. 

“T hope so,” said I, “ but it is a 
long way, and getting leave may be 
impracticable, and when I come 
she may be gone.” 

“Nonsense: au revoir.” “ Amen.” 

The detested journey was accom- 
plished the next day, and hundreds 
of miles lay between me and Lady 
Rose. 

My first care on arriving was to 
write a note to Badger, expressing 
my great regret at missing him 
when I called the day before to say 
“good-bye.” I told him that my 
regret was lessened, however, by 
the expectation of returning to 
Aldershot very early, where I had 
been obliged, from our sudden de- 
parture, to leave a most important 
matter unaccomplished ; and when 
I did return I hoped to find him 
and all his circle in a flourishing 
condition. 

_I knew the letter would be read 
in open court, and I hoped that the 
underlining of certain words would 
convey to Lady Rose a sense deeper 
than they suggested to the mere 
Badger. 

My hopes of a very early return 
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to Aldershot were, however, much 
damped next day by a letter from 
the Colonel, saying that he heard 
the district was in an unsettled 
state, and strike-disturbances ap- 
prehended; that therefore, until 
the Major, who was to command us, 
and who had gone on a month’s 
leave, joined the detachment, he 
hoped I would “stick very close” 
to it, especially as the other officers 
were very young. 

To ask for leave was therefore 
impossible, and there was nothing 
for it but to await the Major's 
arrival with what patience I might 
command, The idea of proposing 
to Lady Rose by letter occurred to 
me once or twice in my most des- 
perate moments, but I discarded 
it; there was an ill-omened smack 
of the sneaking and the pusillani- 
mous, a sort of vote-by-ballot sug- 
gestion, about it that deterred me, 
and I resolved that by the utter- 
ances of the viva vox I should stand 
or fall. 

The month passed away, moving 
with leaden wings. Let those who 
have been in similar circumstances 
recall their feelings, and read -in 
them mine, during its progress; 
and let those who have not be 
thankful, nor seek to know prema- 
turely what the future may not un- 
likely have in store for them yet. 

The month passed away, and the 
Major arrived. Bounding like the 
roe, I went to demand my release. 

“No,” said the Major; “it is 
impossible, my good fellow. The 
inspection may come off any time 
in the next four or five weeks, and 
the Colonel's desire is that there 
should be no leave until that is 
over.” 

Was there ever to be an end of 
this? It was like ascending moun- 
tains of unpleasant altitude, when 
a seemingly endless succession of 
new summits presents itself to the 
panting climber. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


Independently of my own inter- 
nal causes of discontent, the quar- 
ters in which we now found our- 
selves were anything but pleasant, 
—a large manufacturing town, with 
an atmosphere vitiated by every 
chemical abomination; a Radical 
population, with “rattening” pro- 
clivities and a chronic tendency to 
strike; a millocracy who detested 
the military, and would none of 
them; and a neighbourhood of 
bloated aristocrats who so _ thor- 
oughly iguored the town that they 
included us in the ostracism to 
which they treated i. Such was 
the place in which our lines were 
cast. I may add that it always 
rained, that: the neighbouring 
country was level and uninterest- 
ing, and for miles round the vege- 
tation was blighted by the noxious 
breath of the town’s million chim- 
neys. Then there was no barrack 
accommodation for our biliard- 
table, and the billiard-rooms of the 
town were unavailable, being in- 
fested by unclean and. insolent 
manufacturers; racket-court there 
was none—nor cricket ground; and 
months lay between us and the 
hunting season. Altogether there 
was nothing to be done but eat, 
drink, sleep, and grumble. To 
none of these occupations is the 
British officer averse, yet the honest 
fellow likes to vary his pleasures 
like others; and why not? Pro- 
bably these gloomy accessories mat- 
tered less to me than to the others. 
Self-absorbed as I was, and en- 
grossed in a superior source of 
trouble, perhaps the dull monotony 
was even less distasteful to me than 
would have been a perpetual racket 
of gaiety. That, however, was by 
no means to prejudice my right to 
swell the full-toned chorus of dis- 
content which rose in the barracks 
from morn to dewy eve, including 
in a comprehensive anathema the 
town and all its works, along with 
that sublime impersonality the 


Horse Guards, for dooming us. to 
such a sojourn. ” 

Those who had the largest apti- 
tude for b-ing bored declared that 
it was “the evenings that. killed 
them,” and I dare say so it wag, 
There was no theatre nor. public 
amusement of any sort, and. des 
perate were the substitutes, even 
cheerfully accepted. A temperance 
lecture advertised for a fortnight 
previously had really been Jooked 
forward to with interest, and well 
attended from the Barracks, A 
wild-beast show which had visited 
the town for three days, and had 
four exhibitions per diem, was 
punctually attended by many off- 
cers at every diet; so much so, that 
Jack Leslie declared that the lion, 
near whose cage they had sat on 
several occasions, had latterly al- 
ways risen, grinned, and wagged 
his tail like a dog on the entrance 
of the Barrack party. 

To us thus bored, then, and cluteh- 
ing at every straw in the way of 
amusement, it was a matter of no 
small excitement to see, one day, 
the walls and boardings plastered 
over with flame-coloured 
inscribed in green letiers with the 
word. “ Hurrah!” and _ nothing 
else. There was interest, there was 
hope, there was promise in the 
word; and the detachment said to 
itself cordially, “By all means— 
hurrah!” The posters continued 
to cheer away upon the walls with- 
out explanation for three days; 
and then came another mysterious 
inscription in yellow and_ blue, 
‘“Would you believe it?” This 
enigma was much canvassed. Prac- 
tical men got angry and said; 
“D—n it—what?” Others sug- 
gested that the mayor had gone 
mad, &e. &c. &c.; but no one could 
make anything of it., Expectation 
was therefore at its height when 
a third fulmination at all events 
asserted something—“ Plotski is 
coming!” It was Plotski’s advent, 
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then, that we were invited to hail 
with jubilation in the first placard, 
and the almost unearthly happiness 
of that event that was suggested by 
the second. 

But who tle deuce was Plotski? 
his visit was gratifying, but who 
was he, and what? as he a Polish 
refugee come to lecture on the 
wrongs of his fatherland? Was 
he an itinerant dentist, a vagrant 
homeeopath, a conjuror, a wizard, 
or what not? Conjecture lost itself. 
Time must show; and it did, for a 
third placard announcing “He is 
here,” was followed next morning 
by an inundation of hand-bills on 
the mess-table finally clearing up 
the Plotski mystery. These an- 
nounced that the eminent Signor 
Plotski, LL.D., of Amsterdam, 
Buenos Ayres, and Moscow, accom- 
anied by his wife, the irresistible 

adame Plotski (née Kartoffel of 
Bagdad), would, at the urgent re- 
quest of the leading inhabitants of 
M——, favour that town with a 
two days’ visit for the purpose of 
“lecturing (with experiments and 
scientific demorstrations) on certain 
phenomena connected with mag- 
netism, electricity, and phrenology 
in their relation to the human will.” 
This was very gratifying; and 
nothing could be more satisfactorily 
dirty and scientific than the appear- 
ance of the great man when he 
presented himself in person that 
forenoon to solicit the favour of 
our patronage. In countenance he 
was one of the most villanous and 
ill-favoured savans it has ever been 
my lot to contemplate. He wore 
a fez and black spectacles, and an 
all-enshrouding frock-coat of rusty 
black which reached to his heels, 
and suffered, here and there, to ap- 
pear at abnormal crevices, hints of 
some possible linen of an almost 
impossible grimness. His aecent 
when he spoke was so incomprehen- 
sible and peculiar at first that we 
tried him in French, The sage, how- 
ever, was ignorant of that frivolous 
tongue; he said, “yah,” and “si,” 
indeed, when interrogated as to his 
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capabilities in German and Italian, 
but declined farther converse in 
them, alleging mysteriously that 
there “was a cause” which made his 
own language (which he omitted to 
name) or “the Angleesh” the 

fitting vehicles for his thoughts. 

“T have come, Gen’ral,” he said, 
addressing the Major—“I have 
come, Gen’ral and gents, to talke 
weesh out of my harrt. You ‘av 
all ’eard of Pittagorass ?” 

“Oh yes!’ said I “of course 
we all know about him.” 

“Then I need not to tawlk about 
’*im;” and he paused abruptly. 
“You.are aweer of grayvitation?”* 

“ Yes, yes.” ; 

“Then I need not to stay long 
with ‘im either.” 

“You are aweer that the mateeril 
forces are rig’lated in their devel 
oppment by a cat’nation of home 
genus causes ?” 

“Yes,” said the Major, frowning, 
and slowly nodding his head, dense 
as a turnip, as if making a gigantic 
effort to grapple with the subtlet; 
of the idea—“ yes, clearly, so.” ! : 

“Ferry well, so far; you 
in somethingk ?” 

“Yes,” said the Major, sadly 
bothered. 

“You shall disbeleeff it all at my 
weesh,” cried the Professor, snapping 
a pair of dusky fingers under the 
Major’s nose. , 

“ How?” 

“You say four make more ‘nor 
two?” . 

“ Certainly.” 

“T shall make proof-ment that 
eet ees less! ” ; 

“Bravo, Professor!” cried Jack 
Leslie. “I’m a convert already, 
and 1’ll be ante to pay 
two bob instead of four for admis- 
sion to your entertainment to-night. 
—is it a bargain? Reserved seats, 
mind.” 

“ Silence, Mr. Leslie!” cried ‘the 
Major, who flattered himself he 
was rather coming out in science; 
“be silent, sir!” 

“Oh! eet ees ferry goot, so far; 
let ‘im say ’is funny word. He 

U 
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shall come in for no sheeling at all, 
eef he. weel geeve hees body for 
make exper ment.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack; “I'll 
rather go back to the old faith, and 
pay four bob.” 

“Ferry goot, so far; but I need 
not to delarge much now. You 
weel come, Gen’ral and gents—you 
weel come to my conversadzyony ? ” 

“Oh, certainly !” 

“Here are the permits;” and he 
produced a bundle of filthy tickets, 
and distributed them, receiving 
money “ according to the old faith.” 

“ Professor,” said an officer who 
had recently mounted s popular 
hobby, “I daresay you know some- 
thing about spirits ?” 

The Professor looked wistfully at 
him, but replied, “Tank you, not 
how; one glass wine—sherry, per- 


“Oh, sherry! certainly; but I 
didn’t mean that. You deal in 
eceult science; are you at all given 
to spiritualism ?” 

“To all science, sare; but not as 
a professor. In private I am ferry 
much with the spirits.” 

“ Major,” whispered the spiritual 
Officer, “ mightn’t we ask him up 
to supper after the lecture, and 
have a little spirit-rapping ?” 

“ By all means;” and the Pro- 
fessor was invited, and gladly agreed 
to come. 

At the advertised hour we went 
down en masse to the lecture-hall. 
There was a good house, and every- 
thing in due order for a meeting of 
the sort. Green-baize-covered table 
on the platform, tumbler and de- 
anter of water, &c. &c. No Pro- 
(fessor, however. Some time elapsed, 
and the audience began to express 
their impatience noisily enough. 
-At last, a tall wild-looking woman, 
with fierce black eyes, came hastily 
‘on to the platform, and addressed 
the meeting. Her utterance was 
rapid and indistinct, and she spoke 
in much the same remarkable lingo 
as that favoured by the illustrious 
Plotski. This was the irresistible 
ation of the Kartoffels of Bagdad. 


She explained that she wag jin 
great distress, that the Signor had 
just had “one of his ep'lectic fits,” 
which rendered a connected lecture 
from him impossible that evening. 
She hoped, therefore, the audience 
would kindly excuse the omission 
of the theoretical section of the 
entertainment, which was the Sig- 
nor’s province, and be satisfied 
with those practical experiments 
and demonstrations which were 
hers, She appealed to the good- 
nature, &c. &ec., of a British ay- 
dience, and the audience cheered 
and were content. 

Thereafter, in accordance with 
her invitation, there was a rush 
upon the platform of candidates 
for biological treatment. 

“ My lecture,” she said, “is con- 
tained in six words—-I can! I will! 
I do!” and straightway she fell to 
work with much energy and success 
to the constraint of the wills and 
the distortion of the bodies placed 
at her disposal. 

What the theory of her opera- 
tions may have been, I know not; 
in practice they were very simple. 
Having secured the attention of 
her patient, she directed him to 
stare fixedly into her eyes (and a 
very evil pair of optics they were) 
fora longer or shorter period, She 
then superadded a few mesmeric 
passes, or rapidly darted her clench- 
ed fists close to his face, suddenly 
unclenching them as though releas- 
ing volumes of compressed magnet- 
ism. When this simple treatment 
was concluded, she pronounced the 
patient to be “in her power,” or 
‘under her control,” which in the 

enerality of cases he proved to be. 
She then ordered him to do her 
bidding, inviting and defying him 
to resist and disobey. In a short 
time she had about twenty sub- 
jects thoroughly under command; 
and the platform became the scene 
of a most Bedlam-like spectacle. 
Here a hapless individual was to 
be seen working his arms like the 
sails of a windmill. There another 
stood, in the attitude of Ajax defy- 
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ing the thunderbolts of Jove, with 
a sheepish shamedness of face finely 
contrasting with his tragic pose. 
Another wagged his head as if he 
would have wagged it off. An- 
other hopped violently on one leg 
without gaiving ground, Another 
was doubled up with involuntary 
laughter. A church - warden -like 
person danced the “ Perfect Cure” 
in & corner, with a deprecating 
simper on his face. As a central 
figure a very bashful man (keenly 
alive to his horrible position) ve- 
hemently apostrophised the au- 
dience as “Ho! Hangelina! my 
hown! my beloved!” and it was 
a curious matter of ‘speculation 
whether the aspirates were under 
his own control or supplied by the 
dominant influence. The features 
of the victims, working with in- 
tense spasmodic action—their swell- 
ing veins and starting eyeballs— 
showed that they were resisting, 
though vainly, the behests of “ the 
Irresistible.” 

Nothing could be more success- 
ful. When the first batch was dis- 
posed of there was a ca'l for more, 
and again and again there swarmed 
on to the platform scores of fresh 
assailants, anxious to match their 
volitions against the _ singular 
powers of the woman. It must be 
confessed that, on the whole, she 
justified the title she had assumed. 
At the close of her experiments 
with the last batch, a “pale head” 
slowly and cautiously introduced 
itself at the door of exit from the 
latform, behind Madame—a pale 
ead adorned with a fez and gar- 
nished with black spectacles. Ma- 
dame was unconscious of the ap- 
parition, but not so the audience 
generally, who beheld with breath- 
less interest what they supposed to 
be a premonitory symptom of some 
new diablerie, if not of the fiend 
himself in proprid persona. 

“The seance,” Madame began to 
observe, “must now, to my shag- 
green, feeneesh.” The pale head 
here reinforced itself by the intro- 
duction of a villainous-looking claw, 


which was waved, as if in adiet, 
towards us. — 
“Whaat you have seen,” con- 
tinued the'lady, “is not much, 
it is whaat I can do. ‘The’ offle 
malady of Saynior Plotski will"nét 
allow his prisence this night—— ”* 
“HA! HA!” ejaculated 
head, in the basso profundo of a 
melodramatic ruffian, instantly with- 
drawing itself. F 
Madame gave a tremendous start 
and looked round, and a thrill of 
expectation ran through the “4u- 
dience. ‘The offle malady,” she 
repeated, “of me iminent hosband, 
will not allow his prisence this 
night. I thank you—farewell*” 
and she bolted hurriedly from the 
platform, and through the doorwa 
where the vision had display 
itself. " 
The audience loudly applauded, 
expecting that this was a coup de 
thédtre to work them up; but M 
dame not re-appearing, and the 
officials proceeding to turn out.the 
lights, they broke up mystified and 
murmuring, as well they might, ~ 
A supper had been prepared in 
the mess-room in honour of the 
savant; and although it seemed 
that his company could not now 
be hoped for, we, with the adapta 
bility to circumstance of the mi 
tary appetite, at once sat down to 
its discussion. The conversation, 
of course, turned upon the mysteri 
ous Plotski and his strange appari- 
tion at the door of the platform. ". 
“My impression is,” said ‘the 
Major, pompously (he had sudden- 
ly constituted himself a. biological 
authority)—“ my impression is that, 
standing where he was, the Pra- 
fessor was exerting a magnetic in 
fluence upon us; he was com 
ling us to leave the place con 
objecting on the ground of an .un- 
fulfilled programme, I was qui 
conscious of a strange Sensation 
when he threw out his hand.” — 
“But what did ‘Hal ‘haf’ 
mean?” inquired some One. ©. 
“Ah! that ‘Ha! hal’ meéant— 
I suppose that ‘Ha! hal” conveyed 
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some impression — some — some — 
eh? to most of us, eh?” 

“My impression, Major,” said a 
youngster, “is, that the whole 
g was a swindle, and when it 
was all over, ‘Ha! hal’ meant 
‘gold again,’ or words to that 
effect.” 

“Considering the success of the 
experiments,” replied the Major, 
loftily, “ — word swindle can 
scarcely apply.” 

“My, impression,” said another, 
a that the fellow was beginning 
to have another fit, and was tele- 
graphing for assistance.” 

“Yes, that would account for his 
wife hurrying off as she did.” 

* At all events,” I remarked, “I 
don’t think we’re losers by his ab- 
gence now: a dirtier-looking ruffian 
I never saw.” 

“Genius has its eccentricities,” 
said the Major, sententiously. 

“JT wonder if he ever was at 
Moscow.” 

“ Devil a bit.” 

“HA! HA!” 

The sound proceeded from the 
doorway, and was the twin brother 
of the cachinnation lately under 
discussion, We all started, and 
looked towards the door, where, 
sure enough, were the “ pale head,” 
the fez, the black goggles, and the 
waving paw of the Professor. 

“T’m a lookin’ at you!” he cried, 
archly applying his forefinger to 
his nose. “I hear you a-talkin’ of 
me, Talk of the devil! ‘devil a 
bit. HA! HA!’” 

“Confound the fellow, he’s 
mad!” muttered the Major, in 

t confusion. 

“Come in, Professor; delighted 
to see you; just saying what a 
bore it was your not coming,” said 
I, recovering my presence of mind, 
and rising to receive him. 

“ Gammon!” pewies the emi- 
ment person. “I hear you a-carry- 
in’ on. about me; but I'll come “9 
no malice; leastwise none a drop 
o’ brandy and wa’er won't make all 


2 Ay : 
Tne Signor had apparently ac- 


. 


quired the English tongue with 
considerable fluency since the. fore- 


noon, though perhaps not accord . 


ing to the best models, 

“T hope you’ve quite recovered 
your — your ~~ a —a—little attack, 
Signor Plotski,” said the Major 
blandly, as the invalid seated him. 
self. 

“Ah! that was gammon—a 
trifle of the old enemy, I mean. 
T'll take some medicine though, if 
you'll ’scuse the freedom.” 

“Oh! certainly, certainly,” said 
the Major; “ pray take every free 
dom.” 

“ But you must get it for me,” 

“Certainly; bat what would you 

take? The hospital is at hand—a 
draught or a pill of any kind? 
Ce” 
“Hal hal” roared the invalid, 
“Pills be d—d! brrandy and wa'r 
to be sure. Why, man alive! pro. 
fessors and signiors have throais; 
they’re just like you all; thirst, 
thirst, thirst, that’s the d’sease— 
brrandy’s the perfick cure. Get’s 
a go o’ brrandy, old swivel-eye!” 

This was addressed to our very 
respectable butler, who had a slight 
obliquity of vision. 

“Martin,” said the Major, in s 
manner intended to rebuke the 
Signor with dignity, “have the 
goodness to bring a small glass of 
brandy.” 

“A small one for the Gen’ral, 
cock-eye, and a wopper for me,” 
amended the professor. “I can't 
abide your timble-fulls of brandy, 
gents; they take no grip of the 
stummick; what I likes is some 
thing to take me by the hinside, 
and shake me like a dawg.” 

We had now a pretty fair notion 
of the nature of the malady which 
had prevented the Professor's lee 
ture. It was clear that the great 
man was far from sober, and was 
in fact a drunken English black- 
guard, Moscow, Amsterdam, and 
Buenos Ayres notwithstanding. 
At this juncture the Major-rose, and 
muttering something about “ an en- 
gagement,” left the room. 
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“And now,” said Plotski, when 
he was supplied with a huge beaker 
full of brandy which he scorned to 
dilute—“ now that old Stick-in-the- 
mud’s gone, let’s be jolly! gay 
young dogs all;” and he shoved 
back his fez, and took off his gog- 
gles, thereby fully disclosing a most 
yillanous countenance and a pair 
of bleering, blinking, red eyes. 

“By the by,” he continued, “I 
don’t mind if I pick a bit; any 
devilled truffles? No? Well, then, 
a fried hoyster? None? ‘Ang it, 
ou’'ve no kweeseen, you coves! 

hen I dine with the Hemperor 
at Moscow, he’s always up to the 
mark. ‘Plotski, my jolly young 
waterman,’ he says, ‘I know your 
‘abits. Your tastes are genteel, 
but simple—come and feed to- 
day—taity, taity—no cardinals or 
nonsense—honly my himperial self 
—some devilled caivyhairy and 
four bottles of clo-voojo—in the 
smoking-room. Don’t dress.’ Oh! 
he’s a wunner, is the Hemperor! 
Here’s to him. Hurrah! hurrah!” 
and he drained his tumbler with a 
gasp of satisfaction. 

“Was any of you ever at Alep- 
po?” he continued. 

“Yes,” said Jack Leslie, who 
constituted himself the chaffer of 
the mess in general—“‘yes, I was 
born there: were you?” 

“No, I wasn’t born there: I aint 
aleper. Ha! ha! ha! twig? ah! 
ha! ha! ha! not so dusty, eh? 
ha! ha! ha! I wasn’t born there, 
but I was hambassador there 
wonst,” 

“From what king?” said Jack. 

The Professor blinked at him a 
moment, and then said, “If any 
one axes you the question, little 
pemnend-eiiio, you can say it was 
om the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, if you like. I won’t con- 
tradick you, and you ean say I'm 
a Kokasian, if he wants to know 
any more about me, and that Ill 
dine with him the first fine Sunday 
next week,” 

He emptied his glass, and nod- 
ded at Jack with his eye very tight 


closed, and then favoured us with 
an isolated scrap of intelligence, 

“We drank nothink but ‘ Tickly- 
Bisky,’ down at Aleppo— ' 
it’s strong—it makes me thirsty to 
think of it: pass the bingo.” 

“You seem to have been a 
traveller, Professor,” I remark 

“Yes, sir,” said the Professor, 
and as his eye rested on me, it 
seemed to dilate and acquire a look 
of puzzled and hazy interest, almost: 
of recognition. 

“ Why—damme!” he stammered, 
half rising—“ damme | —it’s—it’a— 
oh! blow me tight! here’s a got” 
Then he took a pull at his liquor, 
nodded three times to me with an 
expression of drunken wisdom, and 
went on,— 

“Yes, I’ve travelled, sir, all 
round the horange—I’ve seen men 
and manners—I don’t mind saying 
I've seen a few things. I've 
up the Nigel and the Cotty-Wotty. 
I've topped the 'Imalayas, and I’ve: 
crossed the Rocky Mountains.” . 

“The Rocky Mountains, have 
you?” cried an ensign,” 
terested; “a poor brother | 
went with an expedition 
three years ago, and he has never! 
been heard of since.” 1 ; 

“ His name, sir?” cried the Pro- 
fessor. ’ 

“Wilson,” said the ensign, 

“Which of the Wilsons, sir?” 

“ Thomas,” 

“Thomas Wilson—very fair?” ° 

“ As fair as I am,” said the milk: 
white youth. “with a red scar om 
his cheek.” 

“That’s the man, sir,” cried Plot~ 
ski, decidedly. ‘“ Poor Thomas Wil+ 
son is no more, sir; we were all: 
starving; drew lots; lot fell on T. 
Wilson, and he was man-meat ‘in 
half an hour.” 

“ Wh—wh—wh—what do you 
mean?” faltered the ensign. 

“ Why, we ate him, of course, ‘I 
had a grill of him, and a boil of himy 
and I -had him cold, and then! we 
had him heated up and hashed, and: 
devilish tough the poor fellow was 
all ways. Give us the bingo till I 





wash the memory of him off my 
palate.” 

Ram afraid there was a shout 
of laughter at this disgusting anec- 
dote, and young Wilson fled from 
the room. 

Pooh!” said the Signor, “he 
needh’t fret—we all heat each 

other in the Rockies;” and he 

unged into his tankard. 

#QOn emerging therefrom his eye 
again rested on me, and winked. I 
returned it vaguely; he then shook 
his head and gave a drunken giggle. 

‘tLet’s have some spirit-rapping, 
Professor,” said the spiritualist. 

=“ What for?” said the Professor, 
on whom his repeated draughts 
were beginning to make awful ra- 
vages. 

'“Ohb get them up, and ask 
them all sorts of things—secrets, 
you know—you promised you 
would.” 

“Did 1?” said Plotski, “then I'll 
keep the word. Plotski’s faithful 
and true. I don’t need to rap. I 
don’t care arap. I’m a spirit my- 


i am—what you want know? 
I you all’bout yourselves. 


Spirits tell me everything. Tap 
me. Blaze away.” And he winked 
a very tight wink at me again. 
-Tell us when we'll get out of 
this abominable quarter,” I said, 
rising to leave the room, and put- 
ting ‘the question to cover my re- 
treat. 

* Don’t don’t leave us, Thing- 
ummy,” he cried. “I'll tell you— 
sit. down—what was it?—Oh yes! 
“T'll tell you——Now I could tell 

oa bout yourself. Your name’s 
be B— Hang it! Your 
tame” begins with a B; don’t it, 
now?” 

©“ Bravo! Professor; but any one 
might have told you that,” said I. 

+“Devil a bit! You've been in 
India?” 

1“ Yes, of course; but everybody 


e*Devil a bit! You've been in 
lbve.” There was a roar of laugh- 
ter; hints of my condition having 
got abroad. 
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“Well,” I said, “every one has,” 

“ Devil a bit! Ven toiaunant 

“Of course—of course,” I said, to 
humour him. 

“But you don’t hit it off with the 
missus.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“You’ve not seen her for gix 
years.” 

“No, I certainly haven't.” 

“Give me the brandy,” said the 
Professor, looking round the table 
with drunken triumph, “I'll rest 
after that; I’ve told you a thing’ or 
two.” He took another tremendous 
pull: the man’s interior must have 
been lined with cast-iron. 

“Lawyers can do nothink for you 
like a clever bird like me. I'll tell 
you ‘nother secret, now. You've 
paid money to try and gp’rid ‘of 
missus, and you can’t—ain't you, 
now?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“You've gone t’wrong sho 
this is sh-shop for you, Bur- Burridge 
my boy—that’s yer blarmed name 
—I’ve got you at last.” There 
was a roar of laughter down the 
table, and the Professor blinked 
and nodded round at the Jaughers, 
like an owl surveying a row of 
candles, and feeling the ‘worse 
of it. 

I felt as if an electric: tel 
had passed through my head. "eirke 
was this ruffian? Did he know all 
about Burridge? Could he be of 
any use? Had he really got a 
secret that could help us? 

I composed myself and _ said, 
“Yes, but the secret, Professor? 
the secret? How am I to get rid 
of this confounded wife of mine?” 

“Ah! yes; that’s wot you want 
to know—hic—of course; but the 
terms?—hic—the rowdies ?—hie— 
the rhino? the flimsies? eh, old 
Burgage? What’ll ye stand?” 

“Tell me what you'll do first.” 

“T shay, d’ye remember Garden 
Reach? and Count Smufflefrowski 
a-ridin’ through the desert, eh? Oh 
Lor! how the—how she did pile*it 
up! — hie — mounteenious —hie—I 
call it, oh Lor! She's a clever one 
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—aint she now, Buggy? that blarm- 
ed wife of yours?” 

“But you forget the secret—the 
secret.” 

“What’ll ye give to b’rid of the 
she-male? Can'dly now, Cap’n ?— 
be lib’ral.” 

“If you put me in the way of 

tting rid of her, if you give me 
real documents that will do that, 
I'll give you a couple of hundreds.” 

“Taint enough—I might be lag- 
ged myself; but I'll come round 
and talk a bit.” 

He rose and groped his way 
round to me, falling repeatedly in 
the transit. 

“I’m sick of the d—d business— 
hic—I ’ont stand it, there. I'll 
p-p-peach for £250; promise me 
£250 and not to lag me—hic—and 
V'll p-peach for £250—I will, by 

m ! ” 

“T promise.” 

« Well, then, your missus was 
married wheu you—when you mar- 
ried the—hic — devil out in — 


“Hwhare is he? Tayke me to 
um! Show me mee hosband!” 
These words, bellowed outside the 
door, immediately preceded the 
entrance of the Irresistible, who 
burst into the room in a state of the 
highest excitement. The shock 
tumbled Plotski off his chair, and 
he remained beneath the table, con- 
cealed. “ Moighty noice offishers !” 
continued the lady, “ moighty p’loite 
indeed, to keep a lady standin’ out 
foreninst the door in the strayte, 
and thim blayguards of soldgers to 
say sich things to the loikes of me! 
No admitt’nce, was it? Will, here 
I am, annyhow, and now, hwhare’s 
mee’ hosband, Mr. Impiddence?” 
and she fetched Jack Leslie a whack 
across the cheek, which stopped his 
grinning. There was a very biolo- 
gical energy about the lady certainly. 
“Hwhare is he, ye varmints?” she 
screamed. 

“Here,” piped Plotski from’ his 


_“Hwhare?” she cried, advanc- 
ing. 


“Here,” rejoined Plotski, raising 
his white sodden face above the 
table—“ here—drunk; and I shay, 
damme, I've done it! 
with you too, you blasted witch! 
I’ve peached—I have, by gum!” 

“Hwhat?” yelled the woman; 
then recovering herself, she raised 
her forefinger menacingly, fixed 
her horrible eye on Plotski, and 
ejaculated, as it were an incanta- 
tion, “‘Cran-barra! Klimpski kho- 
bana!” 

“Cranberry yourself! Give me 


a Fh em of the ca 
and I'll sh—shmoke him,” eri 
Plotski. “I tell you I’ve done it 
(hic); I've sold! Three figures !— 
Two (hic), five, nought! that’s ay 
re oing, going, gone!” 

is head came down wiih a bang on 
the table that made the glasses 
dance. 

“ He’s dronck, jontlemen!” cried 
the Irresistible; ‘“belayve nothing 
he says. Come home at wonst, 
Maximilian |” 

“T’ont, I tell ye. I aint a-goin’ 
to be ’ocus-pocussed about the 
country—'avin’ eclectic fits—and 
gammonin’ (hic) bout Bagdad and 
Leckchures—I’m done with it, I 
tell ye. Two—five—nought— 
Cap'n; come to King’s ’Ed t’mor- 
row—you'll ’av it all out.” 

“T’ll be with you at ten,” I said. 

The woman looked keeuly at me, 
and her countenance changed. 

“ He’s been telling you nonsense, 
sir,” she said. “You won't trouble 
to come?” 

“Oh! Tl come to ask for the 
Signor’s health,” I said, with a 
laugh, and a look intended to con- 
vey the idea, “I only say this to 
humour him ; I won't come.” 

There was some difficulty in get- 
ting the Professor off the premises ; 
but at last the barrack-gates fairly 
closed upon him and Madame, and 
fainter and fainter from away down 
the empty street came back their 
voices—sounds of fierce vitupera- 
tion, mingled with the shrill tipsy 
laughter of the man, + 


o my brother-officers the scene 
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had suggested nothing but the dis- 
gusting intoxication of Plotski, and 
steps, indeed, had just been about 
to be taken for his ejection at the 
moment when the woman pre- 
sented herself. The conversation 
which the Signor had addressed to 
me had excited no curiosity what- 
ever, being set down simply to the 
maunderings of a drunkard; so, 
after one or two little bits of chaff 
about “getting rid of that abomin- 
able wife of mine,” we separated, 
I had little doubt now that I had 
gota key—the key, in fact—to the 
Burridge mystery, which might un- 
lock it—which might, if properly 
handled; but obviously it was a 
case of great nicety. The fellow 
might deny everything in the morn- 
ing—and what then? He had been 
drunk—he had talked nonsense— 
he would remember nothing about 
it.. Unfortunately I was not Bur- 
ridge. Although he was satisfied 
of my identity, I could identify 
him in no way; even if I could, 
by what legal process could I de 
tain him, or force him to repeat, 
sober, what he had stated when 
drunk? In his sober moments this 
biological woman would regain her 
ascendancy, and it was clearly her 
object to keep the secret which he 
had let out. That he had spoken 
the truth I had no doubt; the 
woman’s anxiety showed that at 
once. On _ recalling Burridge’s 
story I had no difficulty in identi- 
fying Plotski with the individual 
who had figured in it, both in Lon- 
don and at Calcutta, as Count Dol- 
dorouski, plotting for the rescue of 
Carlotta’s papa, and then as Bill 
Whytock, the rascally brother of 
that infamous woman. That he 
was her husband I had now scarcely 
a doubt. But this woman—who 
was she? Not Carlotta, certainly. 
Burridge’s description of her did 
not at all tally with the character- 
istics of the ‘‘ magnetic lady.” Who 
was. she, then? Her interest in 
the busingss was 4 vital one, clearly, 
and a hold over her would be a 
most. desirable acquisition; but 
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how to get it? Here I was all 
abroad. ' 

Early in the morning, to be»pre- 
pared against all contingencies, 
extracted from the Major (under 
pressure of the most tragical repres, 
sentations of life-and-death busi. 
ness) a week’s leave, and having 
packed a portmanteau, and .mobj- 
lised myself generally, at half-past 
nine I presented myself at the 
King’s Head and inquiried for Sig- 
nor Plotski, 

“The Signor started by the ning, 
o'clock train, sir,” said the waiter; 

“The devil! started for good 
and all? took his baggage ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and the lady and every- 
thing.” 

“ But he’s to lecture to night?” 

“No, sir, the lady got a telegram, 
she said (she was out early), that 
called them away. But they’re to 
be back on Monday, to give the 
second lecture.” 

“‘ Where did they go to?” 

“Can’t say, sir, I’m sure; they, 
went to the train—main line— 
that’s all I know, from giving the 
cabman his orders.” 

Here was a checkmate, As J 
stood pondering, a man came. up 
to the door and said to the waiter, 
“T wish to speak to Signor Plot- 
ski—I won’t detain him 2 mannan 
say it’s about the lighting the 
for this evening.” 

“But he’s said the 
waiter. 

“Gone? where?” cried the man, 
turning white. 

“Can’t say, 
though.” 

“Oh the . swindler! 
scoundrel! oh the 
done me out of a five-pound note. 
as clean as a whistle.” mm 

“ How’s that?” asked the waiters» 

“Why, I let him the room for, 
two nights at £5 a night, and was 
fool enough not to take the pay- 
ment in advance,” 

“Qh! if you’re the gentleman 
that owns the hall,” said the wai 
“it’s. all right; he left a Poin. 
for you that they’re to be back te 


” 
gone, 


9 ; 
sir; he’s gone 


oh the 
blac! ! 
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lecture on Monday, and you're to 
be sure to have the hall in order 
and send out the advertisements,” 

“hat’s a business-like swin- 
dler! Hall ready! advertisements 
out! chuck good money after bad! 
very likely—the infernal scoun- 
drel! ” 

An idea occurred to me—a bril- 
lint one I thought—and I said, 
“JT have a very strong reason for 
wishing to get hold of this fellow 
too; now, Suppose we can find out 
where he’s gone, we might tele- 
graph to the police to arrest him; 
your charge is quite strong enough.” 

“But where has he gone ?” 

“Well, we can try at the sta- 
tion; they are a remarkable enough 
looking couple; the booking-clerk 
or some of the porters may have 
noticed their destination.” 

Down we went accordingly to 
the station, the lessee of the hall 
cursing and swearing all the way. 
“T could have told you he was a 
blackguard,” he said, “and not to 
be trusted; but he had such a good 
house last night, I never dreamt 
of his going before he had a second 
haul, 1 can’t understand it. It’s 
just my luck.” 

We had no sooner described the 
party to the booking-clerk, than he 
said: “Oh! you mean the lecturer 
and his wife? Yes, I can tell you 
about them: they booked to Lon- 
don.” 

“Sure ?” 

“Certain; I noticed it, because I 


_ Meant to go back to the lecture 


to-night.” 

“When is their train due in 
London,” 

“Three o'clock,” 

“Bravo! there’s lots of time. 
Come, let us go to the police sta- 
tion.” And in half an hour we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that, on 
the arrival of the Signor at King’s 
Cross, he would find an _ escort 
waiting to conduct him to Govern- 
ment lodgings for the night, 

I ghen telegraphed. to Burridge 
at Aldershot to meet me in town 
—and to my agent, who had taken 


the case in hand some time before, 
to the same effect; and at twelve 
o'clock I was myself rattling away 
to London in the express train due 
at 4.30, 

I found Burridge and the law- 
yer already waiting for me at the 
hotel, At the station I had heard 
of Plotski’s safe arrest. 

Adolphus was nearly mad with 
excitement. It wasa quaint study 
to observe this plunger of elephan- 
tine stolidity prancing about the 
room like a maniac, tearing his 
hair and almost foaming at the 
mouth, One moment in rapture at 
the thought of release, shaking me 
by the band, and s‘apping the law- 
yer onthe back; the next full of 
doubt and fear, then breathing 
the most murderous sentiments 
against Plotski: “I would have 
killed him Donald, if I had been 
you--strangled the hound on the 
spot. How on earth did you keep 
your hands off him?” 

“ Tt’s a good case,” said the law- 
yer—“ it’s a fairly good case; the 
grand piece of luck is having him 
in confinement; away from in- 
fluence of the woman, we have 
some chance of getting the truth 
out of him. I will arrange to get 
access to him to-morrow morning, 
in the police cell, on the plea of 
getting his evidence in an impor- 
tant case. And I think, I do 
think, Captain Bruce,” he continu- 
ed, glancing at Burridge, who was 
at the moment going through the 
motions of putting Doldorouski’s 
head “in chancery,” “if you were to 
continue to personate your friend, 
and come with me in that capacity, 
it would be better. Captain Bur- 
ridge’s excitement might destroy 
it all.” . 

“How say you, Adolphus? shall 
I go for you?” said I, 

“Ugh!” sobbed Dolly, throwing 
himself down with a sob of exhaus- 
tion after his strong pantomime, 
“Yes, Donald, it would be better; 
I couldn’t answer for myself, I’m 
a good-natured bird generally, but, 
hang it, seven years of purgatory, 
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and served out by this fiend! I'd 
be at him, I suspect. You'd better 
go.” And so it was agreed. 

“Mrs. Burridge is in London, 
herself,” said the lawyer. 

“Oh! hang it, man, don’t call 
the devil by my name!” 

“The alleged Mrs. Burridge, I 
should say; it will simplify matters, 
Perhaps a warrant for her arrest 
might be obtained.” 

“Well,” said Dolly, “I'd rather 
not, if it can be avoided. I owe 
her no kindness, certainly, but I 
don’t want all the newspapers to be 
full of me and my adventures.” 

“T'm afraid that can’t be helped; 
if the man confesses that he is her 
husband, and also his connivance at 
her bigamous marriage, he must be 
indicted of course.” 

“We must see what turns up 
at the interview with him in the 
morning.” 

Permission having been obtained 
to visit Plotski (who had been re- 
manded pending the arrival of the 
lessee from M ) in his cell, the 
lawyer and I went thither about 
eleven o’clock next forenoon. 

We found the wretch lying on 
a@ bench, looking horribly haggerd 
and ill, apparently verging on that 
condition popularly known as “ the 
horrors.” He started up with an 
oath when we came in. “ What! 
more troubles! more people to 
swear me a thief! D—n you, Bur- 
ridge! it’s you. I hate you—you've 
plagued my life out. Curse your 
secret, our secret, her secret. Fifty 
pounds a-year! hal! ha! and chain- 
ed toatiger-ess! It aint worth it; 
blowed if it is. Ill peach—here 
goes! — listen to me _ peaching, 
gents. Once on a time——there 
was—ha! ha! don’t you wish you 
may get it?” and, with an insane 
laugh, he sat down and put his 
head between his hands. Presently 
he began to writhe and groan and 

out. 

“Oh God! it burns—it burns— 
it’s splitting—it’s bursting — it’s 
blowing up! Catch hold of me, 
some one-—quick! save me!” and 


[Marek 


down he fell on the floor in a fit 
We got the surgeon at once, whe 
brought him round with some strong 
application 

“You can’t possibly speak ‘tg: 
him now, gentlemen,” said the sur 
geon. 

“It’s of vital importance,” said 


“T can’t help it; he’s ina 
critical state—he is unfit to be spo- 
ken to. I shall give him a quiescent 
now; towards evening you may 
come back, and if it is at all per 
missible, you shall have access to 
him then.” 

This was a terrible contretem 
He might not be visible that night, 
but he might be well enough to 
appear in court next day. The les 
see would have arrived by that 
time, the case might be settled with. 
out imprisonment, and the Signor 
would be out of our contrel, and 
able to take himself of to Bag 
Moscow, Aleppo, or the “ Cotty- 
Wotty.” We had really nothing 
tangible to go upon—nothing but 
his own drunken utterances, 

An idea occurred to the lawyer, 
and in accordance with it a telegram’ 
was sent to the lessee, begging him 
to delay his arrival in town: for 
another day, and promising that 
his interests should not suffer 
thereby. 

On presenting ourselves at the 
police station in the evening, the 
surgeon said, after some hesitation, 
that we might see the man for a 


very short time. ‘“ He's quite quiet , 


and rational now, but you'll find 
him in a very low state,” he added, 
“and don’t stay long with him.” 

Certainly the Signor was im a 
very dilapidated state. “Can’t you 
let a poor devil alone?” he cred; 
“let me alone, to go off the ‘ooks 
in peace.” 

“No, my good fellow,” said the 
lawyer, quietly, “you're not going 
off the hooks; and if you were, it 
would be all the better for you t 
do the right thing once in your life. 
We shan’t trouble you long. Yow 
gave the Captain here some infor- 
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mation the other night at M——-; 
it was sufficient for us, but it would 
save trouble and expense if you 
would be a little more explicit; 
Come now, my good fellow, out with 
the whole — ' 

“Qan’t you let a poor devil alone, 
and not come a-badgerin’ and a- 
batin’ him in prison?” 

“No, Whytock—not at all; we 
don’t mean to let you alone till 
we've got it out of you.” 

“You'll get nothing out of me,” 
he said, doggedly. 

“Oh yes! we shall,” cried the 
lawyer, fumbling, with a very high 
action, for a note-book in his breast- 

ket, which, when produced, he 
affected to study. “‘ We know more 
than you think, my good man—a 
ve—ry great deal more. It would 
save you trouble if you helped us 
to the rest—trouble, and perhaps 
severe punishment. Just to show 
you that you are in our power, I 
may mention that we know things 
about you that you would hardly 
like the police to know, for in- 
stance; so you’d better try to be 
obliging.” The lawyer threw this 
fly as a pure speculation, but seeing 
that it “rose” Mr. Whytock by the 
agitation of his countenance, he 
followed it by a second and a 
bolder on>, which might have ru- 
ined the whole plan of attack. “Let 
me see,” he continued, turning over 
the pages of the note-book as if try- 
ing to light on a date somewhere 
therein recorded—“ let me—see; 


. at the time you were in Cal—cutta 


—you—had—been married to—the 
woman calling herself — Carlotta 
Seymour—just——” 

“Who told you that? who says 
that?” cried the fellow, in great 
agitation. 

“Never mind, my man—you had 
been, as I say, married-——” 

“It’s a lie!” screamed the man: 
“no one can prove it; I defy 'em 
to ” 

“Gently, gently; perhaps you'll 
deny next that Carlotta had been 
married before; you see we've got 
facts, my man, and means that you 


don’t dream of; it’s no good your 
denying things.’ 

“Cuss your facts; because she 
was married, ’taint necessary that I 
was married to her, is it? I aint 
a-goin’ to deny anything about her 
—why should I? confound herb 
I’ve kep’ her secret; but she don’t 
pay up half: fifty pound a-year to 
be chained to a tiger-ess that watches 
every drop I drink and every word 
I say, and ’unts me and makes a 
hass of me with her spyin’ and pry- 
in’, ’occussin’ about in black bar- 
nacles, and callin’ myself a count 
and a signor—fifty pound a-year 
don’t pay for that kind of game, 
I don’t care a blow about 
not I. I'll be free, I will, by gum! 
and I'll drink wot I please and 
w’ere I please, and say wot I think; 
d—n her heyes!” 

“Quite right—quite right; and 
you married her I mean, she 
married in the year—let me see— 
where is it?” and the lawyer scru- 
tinised his notes again. 

“Oh! she married—J can tell you 
the year and the month, too, for 
the matter of that. Fifty-three was 
the year—September was the month 
—Pancras was the church—and Tom 
Finney was the man. Tom Finney 
was carpenter at ‘the Surrey;’ she 
was hactin’ there then. I was a 
pal of Tom’s, I was. I was at the 
weddin’, I was. I see them register 
in the vestry. Her name's Hanne 
Mole, but she chucked up the Mole; 
and called herself Carlotta Seymour, 
which she registered. The Surrey 
people, they know the whole thing: 
—the whole apothek, Tom Finney 
and she didn’t square it. ‘She's a 
bad lot, Bill,’ says he te me one 
day, ‘and my name’s Walker. I'll 
have nothink more to say to her,’ 
says he. ‘She’s robbed our land- 
lord,’ says he; ‘and she’s a reg’lar 
vagabone. I turn her off,’ says he; 
‘the landlord says, to give her a 
chance, he’ll be dark about the rob- 
bery—that’s his look-out; she may 
go to the devil for me, and I'll never 
see her again,’ says Tom. Well, she 
changed her theatre, and got on like 
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winkin’. She’s a clever one, she is; 
and she got on to the tune of twenty 
pound a-week once, I got back in 
the world—lost my berth at the 
Surrey, and was ‘ard up—starvin’ I 
was; so I thinks, ‘I’ve a pull over 

on one along o’ the robbery,’ thinks 

‘and I’ll go and look my lady 
up.’ So I went and saw her. 

“¢ Wot d’ye want, you disrep’ible- 
lookin’ hobjick?’ says she to me, 
quite ’aughty. 

“* Money,’ says I, ‘and money 
T'll have.’ 

 ¢ Police!’ she cries, 

“¢Don’t ’oller,’ says I, ‘or I'll 
split to your manager about your 
robbin’ old Pobjoy’s till.’ 

“Down she sat, quite pale, and 

ev me a tenner. 

“¢Tll take it in the mean time,’ 
says I, ‘and I'll hold my tongue 
purvisionally.’ 

“ After that I was a good deal 
about her, getting fivers and such- 
like, now and again. 

“¢ Here again!’ she used to cry, 
when I came in. 

“* Yes,’ I used to say, ‘I’ve come 
to get some glue for my tongue.’ 

“There was a woman (my tiger- 
ess), Kitty Colooney; she was a 
dresser, and a bit of a hactress, and 
@ bit of a dancer, and a bit of a lot 
o’ other things too. She was a 
clever one, but thirsty. She was 
useful to Carlotta, and when she 
got on in the world, went to stay 
with her, doing odd turns for her, 
—rehearsing now and again, mak- 
in’ her clothes, and suchlike; her 
maid, she called her then, but she 
was her pal, too, all the same. 

“T kep’ company with Kitty for 
a bit, then, and she says to me, 
‘You’ve a pull over the missus 
Bill,’ says she, ‘but go halves, an 
I think I'll be able to get a bigger 
serew on some day,’ 

“* Agreed,’ says I, and it was so. 

“Kitty had good sharp ears and 
good sharp eyes, and before long 
she comes to me and tells me that 
the missus is workin’ up to a second 
marriage with a hass of a hofficer 
(you, my fine feller), and that here 


would be a serew and no mistake: 
and it was so. Soon after, Car- 
lotta takes herself hoff to i 
‘untin’ this youngster (you 
know); and Kitey mb mm 
to let her go out, and be ‘ useful to 
her, and better herself,’ as she said: 
and she hadn’t been away four 
months when Kitty writes and 
tells me that the game’s played, 
the missus married, and the screw 
on tight and sure, and it was so. 

“ Kitty got a pot of money to be 
quiet, and behaved on the square 
to me at first; but that didn’t | 
and I had to go to Calcutta myself 
to look after her. I soon let 
lady know that I hadn't commie 
that way for tenners and fivers, and 
. did get a pretty tall figure out of 

er. 

“Then the banker turned rusty, 
and you came down, and I nearly 
split, being partially tight, you re- 
member; and then you paid me 
hoff. I went ’ome then, and Car. 
lotta promised me wot she could 
give in the way of tips, and fifty 
pound a-year. 

“T was at her pretty hoftem for 
tips, and so was Kitty, I expect; 
for at last she got desp’rate, and 
she writes to me, and she says: to 
Kitty, ‘My life’s a burden along o’ 
you two, and I'll give myself up— 
I will, and I swear it—unless you 
make a bargain with me to keep 
together and keep each hother 
quiet, and take your annuities— 
Kitty a ’undred, and you fifty—and 
bother me no more for your per 
quisicks, as you call ’em.’ 

“Well, we’ad to make the. bar 
gin, and we've kep’ together, and a 
fine dog’s life it’s been. | Kitty's 
father ‘ad been a biologist, and 
a mesmerist, and a conjurer, and 
hother things; and Kitty ‘ad learned 
the tricks of the trade, and got ’old 
of a leekchure of her guv’nor's, 
‘We'll set up byologisin,’ says she; 
‘it'll pay like fun, if you’ll keep the 
muzzle on that big mouth of yours. 
You'll spout the leckchure in # wig 
and barnacles, and I'll work the 
hother horacle, which I can do.’ 
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And she can, for her gov’nor ’d put 
her up to all the devilment, and all 
the tricks; and so we did set up; 
but I’m sick of it, and I’m sick of 
‘er, and I've peached, and I'll be 
drunk for a year, if like. That's 
the whdle go. And just you get 
me out o’ pris’n now, and ‘and me 
over the flimsies, as per contrack 
—two, five, nought.” 

“T daresay that can be ar- 
ranged,” said the lawyer: “if we 
find you've told the truth, we'll pay 
the small debt for you, and get the 
charge withdrawn. As to the sum 

ou mention, I can say nothing 
about that till I see Captain Bur- 
ridge.” 

“Well, use your eyes, and look 
at ‘im now, and talk away—no 
cermony with me—lI aint proud; I 
ain't.” 

“You mistake: this is not Cap- 
tain Burridge, but his friend.” 

“Oh! Walker—oh! gammon— 
oh! you ‘aven’t got a nerve, I don’t 
think. ’Cause I’ve got on barnacles, 
that aint to say there’s a lot o’ green 
in the white o’ my eye, is it?” 

Declining to discuss this optical 
question, or to argue out the point, 
of my identity, we left Mr. Whytock 
to his prison meditations. 

“What do you think of it?” said 
I to the lawyer, as we left the police 
office. 

“Think of it?” said he; “TI think 
excellently of it.” 

“But do you believe his story ?” 

“T believe there is enough of 
truth in it to serve our turn; and 
we have been singularly lucky in 
getting it out of him. Depend up- 
on it, he’s committed some crime; 
—it was my haphazard hint that we 
knew something against him inde- 
pendent of this business that made 
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him begin to be communicative; 
and of course, his nervous state was 
all in our favour.” 

“What are we to do next, then?” 

“Next?” said the lawyer, hailing 
a cab—“the Surrey Theatre, of 
course; we must unearth this Tom 
Finney.” 

“I believe we have just left Tom 
Finney,” said I. 

“Very well, we must identify 
him as such, All we want to prove 
is that the man who married the 
soi-disant Mrs. Burridge was alive at 
the end of 57; whether his name 
was Whytock. or Finney, or Plotski 
matters not a jot.” 

But, to my surprise, we found 
from the officials at the Surrey 
Theatre a confirmation of Why- 
tock’s statement, so far. 

Carlotta in 1851-53 had been 
engaged at that theatre. In the 
latter year she was believed to have 
married one of the stage carpenters, 
Thomas Finney by name. They 
must have quarrelled and separated 
shortly after, however; they cer 
tainly were not living together, or 
even on speaking terms, at the end 
of the year, about which time she 
left the theatre, and took an en- 
gagement at the Adelphi—Finney 
continuing at the Surrey without 
intermission till ’62. 

I had done injustice to Signor 
Plotski, then, it seemed; but what 
had become of Mr. Finney? He 
had changed his theatre, but the 
reigning carpenter knew his ad- 
dress; and we were en route again 
in half an hour, in quest of his 
lodgings. e 

“Nothing like striking while the 
iron is hot,” said the lawyer, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘ We'll have the 
case completed before night.” 








New Zealand and its Gold-Fields, 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS GOLD-FIELDS,. 


Nor the least remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the last twenty years 
of the world’s history — eventful 
though they be—is the wonderful 
change wrought in many of the 
countries bordering the Pacific 
Ocean by the discovery of gold- 
fields. Commencing with those of 
California in 1848 — which, in an 
incredibly short space of time, trans- 
formed a large territory, inhabited 
only by Indians and rancheros, 
into populous states of the Ameri- 
can Union—discoveries were succes- 
sively made in British Columbia, 
New South Wales, Victoria, New 
Zealand, and Queensland, and, to a 
small extent in Tasmania, It is, 
however, to the gold-fields of New 
Zealand that we purpose devoting 
our attention in this paper, on ac- 
count of the surprising richness of 
the latest discoveries in that colony, 
and of their being little known to 
the public at home; and because 
we have likewise something to say 
of the natural features and _pre- 
sent condition of the “Britain of 
the South,” as it has been aptly 
termed. 

New Zealand possesses attractions 
for the colonist and the traveller 
such as no other British possession 
can rival. With the finest climate 
on the globe, large tracts of well- 
watered fertile soil, inexhaustible 
forests of splendid timber, and great 
mineral wealth—the Alpine range of 
the. South Island, with its immense 
glaciers, and the extraordinary 
volcanic phenomena of the North 
Island, present objects of interest 
for the scientific tourist or the lover 
of nature which will amply repay a 
voyage to the antipodes. It is im- 
possible for any one visiting this 
colony not to be struck with the 
remarkable analogy between it and 
its parent, Great Britain. Its insu- 
lar position and spacious harbours, 
and the circumstance of the vari- 
ous centres of population being cut 


off from communication with each 
other by land, in consequenee- of 
the high intervening mountains, 
all operate to make bes Zealand 
at some future day a great maritime 
country; and though the climate 
is not so bracing as that of ‘the 
British Isles, it is yet free from the 
enervating heat of Australia on the 
one hand, and the long ice-bound 
winter of Canada on the other, 

But not only is New Zealand 
especially attractive to the emigrant 
and to the traveller, there is algo 
much in this colony to interest the 
politician and the philanthropist, 
for here is now being worked out 
one of the most difficult problems 
of civilization—a problem of which 
the solution is far from being ar- 
rived at, which presents every day 
some new and unforeseen compli¢a- 
tion, but which the enlightened 
principles of the present age declare 
ought to be solved. The conditions 
of this problem were: On the one 
hand, a large and fertile territory, 
very sparsely inhabited by tribes of 
savages, who lived only about. the 
shores, or on the banks of lakes 
and rivers, leaving immense tracts 
of valuable land unoccupied and 
waste—their chief occupation being 
waging war upon each other, while 
the most revolting cannibalism and 
other atrocities prevailed. On the 
other hind, a vigorous European 
race seeking for lands wherein ‘to 
locate its surplus population, and 
diffuse the blessings of civilization 
aud Christianity among the abo- 
riginal inhabitants. How to ac 
complish this great end—how to 
oceupy the wastes of this fine coun- 
try with a civilized people, to change 
this fertile wilderness into cultivat- 
ed provinces, and, at the same time, 
to avoid the lamentable conse- 
quences which have hitherto result- 
ed in similar instances--the gradual 
decay and extinction of the abo- 
riginal race—is the problem which 
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ig now being attempted to be 
solved in New Zealand, though as 
et, it must be confessed, with but 
ittle success. 

The first recorded discovery of 
gold in New Zealand took place in 
1852—the year following that in 
Australia—when a small quantity 
was found at Coromandel, a harbour 
about thirty miles from Auckland, 
After being worked for some months, 
the place was abandoned; but after 
an interval of a few years it was 
again taken up, and a little gold is 
still being obtained there from deep- 
lying quartz-reels. Until 1867, this 
was the only place in the North 
Island where gold was worked; but, 
as we shall see presently, the latest, 
and in all probability the most 
valuable, of the New Zealand gold- 
fields, has recently been opened up 
not far from there. The discovery 
of gold in the South Island com- 
menced in 1854, when it was found 
in a small quantity in Nelson 
province, at Massacre Bay, where 
Tasman, the discoverer of New 
Zealand, anchored his ship, and so 
named the roadstead from several 
of his men having been killed there 
by the natives. It was not till 1857, 
however, that the gold was regularly 
worked, but during the following 
year nearly £100,000 worth was 
exported from thence, This local- 
ity has not proved rich enough to 
attract many people, though a cer- 
tain amount of gold is still obtained. 

A long chain of mountains of 
considerable height traverses the 
South Island, forming an Alpine 
range or backbone extending along 
its whole length, and towering up 
in some places to an altitude of 
from 10,000 to 13,000 feet above 
the sea. This mountain-chain lies 
close to the western coast, to which, 
in some places, its spurs extend; 
and nowhere is there more than some 
twenty miles of densely-wooded 
land intervening between the shore 
and the slopes of the hills. On the 
eastern side of the range, the fea- 
tures of the country are very differ- 
ent, consisting of open undulating 


land and extensive grassy plains, tra- 
versed by broad and rapid streams. 
In this open hilly country lie the 
famous Otago gold-fields, which were 
discovered: in 1861, when diggers 
came flocking to that provinee 
from Australia and California, and 
the stream of emigration from the 
mother country increased rapidly. 
This may be said to be the com- 
mencemet of the “Golden Age” 
of the colony, in the literal sense 
of the term, though it was far from 
being so figuratively; for in the 
previous year the disastrous native 
war had broken out, which—com- 
mencing at Taranaki about the 
disputed ownership of the famous 
Waitara block of land—continued, 
with little intermission, through the 
Waikato, Tauranga, Wanganui, and 
east-coast campaigns, to the close of 
1866. 

The Otago gold-fields extend in- 
land as far as the lakes; and one 
of the townships, Queenstown, is 
situated on the banks of Lake 
Wakatipu. This beautiful sheet of 
water lies between ranges of lofty 
mountains, which are snow-clad in 
winter; and at the head of the - 
lake stands Mount Earnslaw, rear- 
ing its white crest far above the 
snow-line to a height of over 9000 
feet, with a magnificent glacier 
clinging to its rugged sides, and 
stretching down towards the lake. 
Strikingly beautiful is the view up 
the lake, looking towards this hoary 
giant; and seen, as we saw it, at 
the close of a hot summer, when 
the hills on either side were free 
from snow, and the dark bireh- 
woods upon their slopes were re- 
flected from the calm surface of 
the lake, while the mountain stood 
out in fine relief, with its glacier- 
sides gleaming with rich colours in 
the sunshine—it was a picture not 
to be forgotten. The only quartz- 
reefs in Otago are situated in 
this neighborhood, not far from 
Queenstown, but accessible only 
by a bridle-track over the moun- 
tains, which in winter is most diffi- 
cult of passage from snow and ice. 
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The machinery for crushing the 
quartz, as well as all supplies, has 
to be conveyed to “Skipper’s,” as 
the place is called, on the backs of 
pack-horses; and a hard life the 
miners lead in this out-of-the-way 
bleak place. With the above excep- 
tion, the Otago gold-fields are allu- 
vial surface-diggings, and, conse- 
quently, not of a character to be- 
come a settled industry, like regu- 
lar mining. Therefore when, in 
1864, a very rich district was dis- 
covered on the west coast, large 
numbers of the diggers, attracted 
by the glowing accounts received 
from there, proceeded to the other 
side of the island, and Otago fell 
off considerably in population. 

Up to this time the country on 
the west side of the dividing range 
was uninhabited, except by a few 
scattered natives, and almost un- 
known. It possessed no harbours 
but small rivers, with shallow and 
dangerous bars at their mouths, pas- 
sable only by vessels of very light 
draught; and the enormous ex- 
pense and labour necessary to clear 
the land of its dense forest-growth 
would alone have rendered its oc- 
cupation impracticable for genera- 
tions to come. A vast change was, 
however, soon to take place in this 
respect; for beneath that fertile soil 
lay hid golden treasures, which, 
when once disclosed, would speedily 
cause the luxuriant forest to be 
penetrated and cleared in all direc- 
tions, and the inhospitable wilder- 
ness to become a populous district. 
In October 1859, gold was first dis- 
covered on the west coast in Nelson 
province, but was not worked till 
two years later, and then only by 
very few people, chiefly natives. 
In 1862 it was found in the neigh- 
bouring province of Canterbury, 
but it was not until towards the 
end of 1864 that public attention 
was drawn to these parts. About 
this time several important disco- 
veries took place in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hokitika river; and 
in the end of December the great 
“rush” to the west coast com- 


menced, when thousands of di 
and others flocked to the spot fen 
all parts of the colonies, but 
cially from Victoria and . 
Fresh discoveries were rapidly 
made in various localities, and it 
became clear that the entire coun. 
try west of the dividing ran 
extending from Cape Farewell; a 
the entrance of Cook’s Strai 
nearly to Milford Sound, with ‘9 
coast-line of 350 miles in len 
was more or less auriferous. In fact, 
diggers have actually been at work 
here and there along the whole of 
this extent. 

The provinces of Nelson and 
Canterbury share this rich 
producing country, for the 
boundary joins the west coast just 
where the narrow strip of alluvial 
land above described is terminated 
by the great mountain-range jut- 
ting into the sea, The coast-line 
of the two first-mentioned 
vinces is a sandy beach, enti 
exposed to the ocean, upon whi 
a heavy surf constantly breaks, 
rendering landing impossible. But 
numerous small rivers descend from 
the western slopes of the mountains, 
finding their outlet along this coast; 
and these, as we have said, are the 
only harbours which nature has 
bestowed upon this rich mineral 
district. Of these streams, the 
Buller in Nelson, the Hokitika in 
Canterbury, and the Grey, forming 
the boundary between the two pro- 
vinces, are the most accessible to 
the small vessels which alone can 
cross their dangerous bars; and as 
there are also rich “diggings” in 
the vicinity of each of these, the 
principal towns of the west-coast 
gold-fields have sprung up at their 
mouths, Hokitika—where, in De- 
cember 1864, but one solitary hut 
stood—at the time when we visited 
it, little more than two years later, 
numbered a population of 7000 
or 8000, with well laid-out streets, 
churches, schools, hotels, a large 
theatre, and numerous shops, 
stocked with every article that the 
capricious taste of the most reck- 
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less digger could by any possibility 
demand. Added to these were 
many neat and comfortable private 
residences, With suitable public 
buildings, bat all built of wood. 
There was also a substantial quay, 
alongside of which we counted no 
less than six small steam-vessels, 
besides a dozen or so of coasting 
craft. The large steamers from 
Australia have to anchor in the 
roads, and their passengers and 
cargo are transhipped into the ri- 
yer-steamers. Greymouth, though 


smaller than Hokitika, is a place of 


some consequence, particularly as 
there is a valuable coal-mine a few 
miles up the river; and Westport, 
at the mouth of the Buller, is 
a place rapidly rising in import- 
ance. Besides these principal towns, 
there are numerous townships scat- 
tered about at the various localities 
where gold is found in payable 
quantities, and the whole popula- 
tion of the west coast at the time 
of our visit was estimated at about 
40,000 souls. Since then, however, 
fresh attractions have appeared in 
a very rich district recently dis- 
covered in the North Island, and 
many restless individuals have re- 
sorted thither; so that these gold- 
fields have in their turn suffered a 
decrease of popularity, and Otago 
has thus had its revenge. 

The gold on the west coast is 
found in alluvial deposits; gene- 
rally a stratum of shingle and 
gravelly clay, underlying the sur- 
face vegetable-mould. In some 
places this gold-bearing stuff de- 
scends to a depth of 150 feet, but it 
is generally much nearer the sur- 
face. We have said that a dense 
forest covers the whole of this 
region, and the undergrowth is so 
thick that passage through it can 
only be effected with great difficulty. 
Therefore exploring for gold, or 
“prospecting,” as it is termed, is 
here a matter involving much 
labour and hardship; and it will 
be long before the actual capabili- 
ties of this gold-field become deter- 
mined. Generally speaking, though 
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not always, the gold is found in 
“ creeks,”—i.e,; the beds of small 
water-courses, or depressions caused 
by the dry beds of form:r streams. 
The mode of proceeding is as fol- 
lows: Every person intending’ to 
dig for gold must take out @ licence,’ 
called a “miner's right,” for which 
he pays a pound per annum, and 
without which he cannot have a 
“claim” allotted to him. The’ 
diggers almost always work in 
gangs—parties of from two to eight 
men—six being a common number, ' 
We will now suppose such a party’ 
starting on a “ prospecting” excur- 
sion into the bush. Each man’ 
carries his “swag” or bundle, con- 
taining blanket, change of clothes, 
and so many days’ “tucker” ‘or 
provisions, all wrapped in a 
waterproof sheet. Then between 
the different members of the party 
are distributed a light calico tent, 
an axe, the “billy” or tin pot for 
cooking, and the digging imple- 
ments, consisting of pick, shovel, 
and shallow tin dish for washing 
out the gold. Thus equipped, they 
start off in a direction previously 
agreed upon between themselves, 
but which is kept a profound 
secret from all others—unless it: 
may be some friendly storekeeper’ 
who has supplied them with their 
fit-out on credit, and who looks 
for a good share of the result of 
their labour by-and-by. Afier 
many days of toil, cutting their 
way throngh the thick bush, . and 
“prospecting” the ground as they 
go, we will suppose our party to 
have at last hit upon a spot that 
promises well; for though a cer- 
tain amount of gold may have been 
found at every place where a “ pro- 
spect” was tried, it might have 
been in so small a proportion as 
not to be worth workmg under 
existing circumstances. But when 
a “payable” locality is hit upon, 
the prospectors in the first ‘place 
endeavour to ascertain the richest 
spot; and after digging as long as 
their supply of '“ tucker” will . 
they return to town with their rich 
x 
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harvest, leaving one or two of their 
party to keep the ground; and, if 
they find that the secret cannot 
be longer preserved, they give the 
information to the Warden of the 
gold-field. That official then makes 
public the intelligence, and the 
““prospectors’ claim” is awarded 
to the discoverers, which means a 
double allowance of ground on the 
spot selected by them. Other 
parties now quickly proceed to the 
new ground, where “claims” are 
allotted to them on application— 
it being understood that a person 
may choose any spot not previously 
occupied; and if, on further trial, 
the place proves to be rich, a 
“rush” takes place, diggers throng 
thither from all parts, a track is 
quickly cut and made practicable 
for pack-horses, the storekeepers 
load trains of these animals with 
—_ of all sorts, and in an in- 

ibly short space of time a can- 
vas village 


has sprung up in the 
heart of the forest. 


Should the 


“ diggi ” continue to be produc- 
ggings Pp 


tive, substantial wooden houses 
soon take the place of the frail can- 
vas stores and grog-shops, gaudy 
a proclaim the attractions 

the “Ballarat Hotel,” the 
“Miners’ Arms,” and other rival 
establishments; while branch banks 
are started for the purpose of buy- 
ing the gold from the diggers, and 
the place assumes @ more perma- 
nent appearance. On the other 
hand, should the place turn out, 
after all, not sufficiently rich to 
continue working, it is condemned 
as @ “duffer,” and becomes aban- 
doned for some more promising 
locality. Such is the development 
of one of the “diggings” town- 
ships, which are all more or less 
of an ephemeral character, except 
places like Hokitika, which are 
commercial centres and depots for 
supplies to all parts. 

One of the most singular prac- 
tices of the diggings is that desig- 
nated by the expressive term of 
‘‘ shepherding.” t us suppose 
that a party of prospectors have 
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been out for some time, and return 
for fresh supplies, If it is suspected 
that they have come across some- 
thing good—either from its having 
transpired that they had taken 
gold to the bank, or from some un- 
guarded expression of one of the 
party—and are trying to keep it to 
themselves, when they start off 
again they are “shepherded,” 4, ¢, 
followed and watched, until it is 
seen whether the surmise was well 
founded or not. Some ludicrous 
stories are told of this practice. 
In one case it was suspected that a 
certain individual, who was an in- 
defatigable and successful pros 
tor, had found a very rich locality 
and a large body of diggers set out 
to “shepherd” him. In vain he 
protested that they were wrong in 
their suspicions—they would not 
believe him. He then tried to get 
away from them, but without suce- 
cess; and this only confirmed them 
in their belief, and made them 
more determined to follow him 
up. His position now began to 
get serious—days had passed, and 
the impatient crowd threatened to 
“lynch” him if he. did not show 
them the spot, believing, as the 
did, that he was wilfully mislead- 
ing them. The unfortunate man 
was at his wits’ end, but at last he 
led the way to the edge of a deep 
and rapid torrent, and, with the 
energy of desperation, made 
vigorous leap across a dangerous 
chasm, gained the opposite side, 
plunged into the thick bush, and 
so escaped, leaving the enraged 
and disappointed “shepherds” to 
return whence they came. 

The present mode of working an 
alluvial gold-field is widely differ- 
ent from the primitive manner in 
which the early operations in Cali- © 
fornia and Australia were carried 
on. Then the soil was washed out 
by hand in “cradles” or “ rockers,” 
involving constant manual labour 
of a severe description. Moreover, 
the operation had to be confined 
to the vicinity of water. It soon 
became apparent, however, that in 
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gold-digging—as in every other kind 
of industry—organised co-operation 
and division of labour produce bet- 
ter results than the feeble efforts of 
individuals; and so companies were 
formed to carry on operations upon 
a larger scale, and in a more syste- 
matic manner. Works were con- 
structed to carry water to distant 
parts, and the cradle gave place to 
the system of “sluicing.” Some 
of the water-races are works of 
great ingenuity and magn-tude, 
costing thousands of pounds in 
their construction. Since a good 
force of water is requisite for the 
operation, a considerable difference 
of level is necessary, and the water 
has sometimes to be conveyed a 
long distance. At the celebrated 
“Gabriel’s Gully,” in Otago, there 
are races forty miles in length, 
winding round the sides of hills, 
and carried across valleys by means 
of light timber aqueducts called 
“flumes.” But as wood in that 
part of Otago is extremely scarce, 
“flames” are only resorted to occa- 
sionally, the race being generally 
led round the head of the valley. 
Qn the west coast, where timber is 
abundant, “fluming” is in exten- 
sive practice, and the races are in 
consequence much shorter, not ex- 
ceeding eight or ten miles in length. 
At the Waimea Creek, near Hoki- 
tika, there is a “flume” thrown 
across the valley at a height of over 
one hundred feet, which is a quarter 
of a mile in length, and in the con- 
struction of which 40,000 feet of 
sawn timber was used, The chan- 
nel for the water is a trough made 
of boards, and this is supported by 
a light framework, or scaffolding of 
poles, constructed with great inge- 
nuity. Looking up the valley, which 
is thickly wooded, this work pre- 
sents a most graceful and elegant 
appearance, like a fairy viaduct of 
enormous height, the terminations 
being lost in the foliage of the for- 
est, The water-races are construct- 
ed by companies, and the proprie- 
tors of the different claims pay 
them a certain weekly rent, accord- 


ing to the quantity of water they 
use. This is ascertained by the 
dimensions of the branch race, which 
conveys the water to the claim from 
the main aqueduct. Some of the 
most skilful constructors of these 
extraordinary works were unedu- 
cated men, without any engineering 
knowledge whatever. One of the 
most celebrated of them was.“ Cali- 
fornia Joe,” as he was called, who 
planned many of the finest racesin 
Otago, having acquired his experi- 
ence in California. He is said..to 
have gone entirely by his eye, car- 
rying his levels along with unerring 
accuracy. 

The process of sluicing is as fol- 
lows: The water is brought from 
the race to the highest level of the 
claim, and is made to pour down 
upon the required spot ina stream 
of some foree. The stuff washed 
down by the action of the water 
falls into the upper end of a long 
wooden trough, placed conveniently 
for the purpose, on just such an in- 
cline as that the water and fine earthy 
particles run freely off, leaving 
stones and gravel behind, in whi 
remains the gold, its weight pre- 
venting its escape. One man stand- 
ing by picks out the rt. stones ; 
another keeps continually raking 
the stuff about, and prevents. it 
from accumulating at one place, 
The trough has a double bottom, 
with holes in the upper one, in 
which the gold becomes deposited. 
Once or twice a-day the water is 
turned off, and the gold collected. 
Such is the process generally at the 
west coast and other alluvial gold- 
fields. wt at Gabriel’s casas 4 sluic- 
ing is performed on a mu 
as MMhe hills on one side of his 
gully are auriferous nearly to their 
summits, and the richest of these, 
called the “ Blue Spur,” | is being 

dually sluiced away 

he “ wash-dirt”—here a sort of 
stiff gravelly blue clay—is under-. 
laid by a hard reck; and in this 
rock channels are formed, along 
which the stuff is washed by the 
action of the water pouring down. 
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in a small cataract from the race 
above. The gold becomes deposit- 
ed in’ these rocky channels, and the 
process goes on night and day— 
the nature of the wash-dirt not re- 
quiring sich constant attention as 
in’ the case above-mentioned, and 
the “cleaning-out” for collecting 
the gold only takes place occasion- 
ally.’ In the gold-fields of the South 
Island the metal is found in small 
particles, varying from the finest 
dust to flakes like fishes’ scales, 
“nuggets” being rarely seen. 

Nothing can exceed the desolate 
appearance of one of these dig- 
gings after the works have been 
going on for some time. Yawning 
holes full of water, heaps of large 
stones carefully piled up to econo- 
mize space, mounds of gravel, with 
rills of muddy water trickling along 
in every direction—such is the con- 
dition into which the once grassy 
valley has become transformed. Or, 
if it is a wooded district, maimed 
trunks and upturned roots, with a 
chaos of broken branches, lie min- 
gled with the above in wild confu- 
sion. 

It will be seen that the process 
of sluicing which we have describ- 
ed is, after all, but a rough-and- 
ready method; and, in spite of all 
care, mech gold is carried away 
with the earthy particles in the 
water, and deposited in the valley 
or the bed of the creek. But, 
though neglected by the diggers as 
not worth collecting, in Otago this 
escaped gold is not suffered to be 
lost; for here is located quite a 
eolony of Chinese—each digging 
throughout the Otago gold-fields 
having a number of “Celestials” 
established there, who employ 
theniselves in working over again 
abandoned claims and the beds of 
creeks, and so, by patient industry 
and their thrifty habits, manage to 
collect considerable sums. It is 
pleasing to see the good terms on 
which the Chinese hve with their 
English neighbours. Being con- 
tent with places considered by the 
diggers as worthless, they do not 
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interfere with the interests of the 
latter, and are useful to them in 
many ways. When the Governor 
Sir George Grey, visited © the 
Tuapeka gold-field in 1867, he 
was received at the town of Law- 
rence by a procession of the inhabit- 
ants, with flags and streamers, and 
bands playing—foremost in the 
assemblage being the Chinese com- 
munity, with their péculiar banners, 
And on arriving in the town, when 
addresses of welcome were present- 
ed, a deputation of the Chinese 
presented their address also to the 
Governor, and were warmly cheered 
by the assembled crowd on the 
occasion. But although they live 
on peaceable and friendly terms 
with the English diggers, they 
have occasionally serious quarrels 
amongst themselves, and cases of 
suicide are not unfrequent, occa- 
sioned chiefly by gambling losses, 
On the evening of the day just re- 
ferred to, a Chinaman was taken 
to the hospital, having poisoned 
himself, after losing all his money 
at play; but he fortunately recover- 
ed under skilful treatment. 

We have now to return to’ the 
other great division of New Zca- 
land, the North Island; where, as 
we have seen, gold-mining opera- 
tions were, until 1867, confined 
entirely to Coromandel, and only 
there to a small extent. For some 
years previously to this date, how- 
ever, it was known that there was 
gold to be found further to the 
southward in the creeks of the 
same mountain-range, which—eom- 
mencing at Cape Oolville, the 
eastern entrance of the beautiful 
Hauraki Gulf—extends southwards 
for one hundred miles till it forms 
the eastern boundary of the great 
Waikato basin, The discovery had 
been made in 1857 by the natives, 
who found some gold in the bed 
of a creek running down from this 
range into the river Thames, at the 
head of the gulf. This part of 
the country was, however, native 
property; and the Maoris jealously 
refused permission for exploring, or 
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rospecting on their territory until 
tee year ‘866, when the enlight- 
ened and liberal chief, Wiripe 
Hoterene Taipari~who had long 
endeavoured to persuade his peo- 
ple ‘to concede the privilege— 
laced a party of prospectors on 
bie land. The following year gold 
was again discovered in the Karaka 
Creek; and in July, ‘Taipari and 
three other chiefs signed an agree- 
ment, giving the Government the 
right of mining for gold over their 
lands, on condition of their receiv- 
ing the fees for the mining licences, 
and payment for all valuable timber 
used. On the Ist of August, 1867, 
the Thames district was proclaimed 
a gold-field; and on the 10th of the 
game month, a party, headed by a 
young man named Hunt, discov- 
ed the first “leader” of gold-bear- 
ing quartz at the foot of the 
Kurunui Creek, close to the sea- 


beach. Fresh discoveries were 
made in rapid succession, the 
excitement in Auckland became 


intense, and a rush took place, 
which speedily spread to all parts 
of New Zealand. It is worthy of 
remark that Hunt’s claim — the 
first discovered—has ‘proved, up to 
this time, one of the richest and 
most profitable. 

This new El Dorado turned ‘out 
80 very promising, that when we 
visited it—only nine months after 
Hunt's discovery—several thriving 
townships had already sprung into 
existence, and about 5000 mining 
licenses had been taken out. The 
chief, Taipari, had received, up to 
that time, as his share of ground- 
rents and the miner’s rights, no 
less a sum than £1500; and about 
four times that amount had been 
paid to other natives. Taipari 
may be said to be now in receipt 
of an income of £4000 or £5000 a 
year, and he well deserves it; for 
besides his liberality in allowing 
his land to be explored, he has 
shown the greatest generosity in 
giving sites for churches, hospital, 
cemetery, and other public institu- 
tions. Moreover, he sets a good 
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example to his fellow-countrymen, 
by living in a civilized and respect- 
able manner in @ neat English 
house. 

The gold in this district is con 
tained in quartz-reefs; such smell 
quantities as have been obtained 
from the beds of creeks having been 
merely washed out from the * lead- 
ers” by natural causes. The seams 
of quartz run through the spurs of 
the mountain-range in every direc- 
tion; and the claims are situated 
on the slopes of the steep gullies 
lying between these spurs, down 
the bottom of which trickle. small 
streams of water—the creeks above 
spoken of. A claim for a single 
individual in this gold-field is 50 
feet by 300; the former being meas- 
ured horizontally along the _hill- 
side, and the latter up the slope, 
The workings are, for the most 
part, horizontal drives into the hill- 
sides, which drain themselves, and 
therefore there is no expense neces- 
sary for pumping or hoisting; and 
the quartz is shot down into the 
valley below, and taken to the near- 
est machine to be crushed, The 
process of extracting the gold from 
the quartz is ingenious and simple. 
The stuff is put into a®strong cast- 
iron box, into which water is kept 
constantly flowing, and is crushed 
into a state of liquid mud by means 
of heavy iron “stampers.” The 
liquid runs off down an inclined 
plane, passing over several | “ri 
ples” of quicksilver, by which the 
gold is taken up, and becomes amal- 
gamated with it. Once, twice, or 
three times a day, according to the 
richness of the stuff, the machine is 
stopped, and the amalgam taken 
out, It is then put into a retort 
and subjected to intense heat, by 
which the mereury is distilled off, 
and completely separated from the 
gold. The latter is again melted 
and run into bars or ingots, and is 
then ready for the mint. 

The appearance of the Thames 
gold-field at the time of our visit 
was exceedingly picturesque. On 
a narrow flat of ground, about a 
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mile and a half in length, at the 
mouth of the Thames river—lying 
between the slopes of the hills and 
the shallow shores of the Hauraki 
Gulf—stood the rising townships of 
Shortland and “ Tookey’s,” consist- 
ing of new wooden buildings of 
every size and shape, and cdémpris- 
ing churches, banks, hotels, shops, 
public-houses, private dwellings, and 
business edifices of all sorts, with 
here and there a tent or canvas 
shanty, On the outskirts of the 
township was the “ diggers’ town,” 
where the ground-rent is much 
lower, and the dwellings in which 
consisted almost exclusively of the 
two latter classes of habitations. 
Then a little further, at the foot of 
the hills, the workings began to ap- 
pear, extending from there to the 
tops of the highest spurs, and far up 
the steep wooded gullies out of sight. 
The sides of these gullies were 
clothed with dense forest, which 
reached to the very summits of the 
range; and numberless white tents 
aud shanties were to be seen peep- 
ing out from amid the dark-green 
foliage as far back as the view would 
permit, while wreaths of curling 
smoke. betrayed the situation of 
many others hidden by the dense 
vegetation. Here and there gigan- 
tic kauri-trees. towered above tueir 
forest. brethren, with bare trunks 
and stiff unbending branches, con- 
trasting with the feathery and grace- 
ful rimu, the gnarled stems of the 
puriri, and the stately rata, covered 
with its growth of orchids and other 
parasites, Beneath the shade of 
these monarchs of the bush, tree- 
ferns of wondrous beauty, and the 
elegant nikau palm, together with 
many handsome shrubs and creep- 
ers, sheltered in their turn ferns 
and mosses of endless variety and 
loveliness. But before long ‘the 
beauty of this scene will have gone, 
never to return. Already the ruth- 
less axe is heard in every direction, 
and the leafy giants bow their heads 
and fall grandly before their fell 
destroyers. The puriri, the rimu, 
the kahikatea, and many others, 
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serve for the slabbing of the drives 
and shafts, while the noble kauri 
furnishes supplies of the finest 
plank for building purposes. The 
stems of the graceful tree-ferns are 
in constant request for ‘“ corduroy” 
roads; and the poor defenceless 
mosses, ferns, and creepers are 
overwhelmed in an avalanche of 
“mullock” and rubbish from. the 
drive above. The very creek at 
the bottom of the gully is turned 
and distorted from its natural 
course over and over aguin, by the 
workings of the lower claims; and 
destruction and desolation speedily 
obliterate all traces of a forest- 
scenery that was, but a short while 
since, unsurpassed in picturesque 
beauty. 

About ten miles north of Short- 
land, towards Coromandel, is the 
Tapu Creek, another very rich-lo- 
cality, where a thriving township 
has sprung up; and twelve miles 
in the opposite direction, inland, 
are the Puriri diggings, which have 
also attracted a considerable num- 
ber of people. But there is little 
doubt that the greater part of this 
mountain-range will prove to be 
auriferous; and, from the gold 
being in quartz-reefs, the workings 
are of a nature to become a perma- 
nent industry. It will be. seen, 
therefore, that this gold-field is a 
very promising one, and has al- 
ready become of considerable im- 
portance, notwithstanding that, at 
the time of its discovery, the pro- 
vince of Auckland was in a state 
of great commercial depression, 
capital being extremely scarce. As 
yet there has been no great influx 
of people from without the col- 
ony; for there have been counter- 
attractions in some recently discov- 
ered diggings in New South Wales 
and Queensland; but the Thames 
quartz-reefs are turning out so very 
valuable, that there is every proba- 
bility of another Baliarat being in 
time developed from the modest 
township of Shortland, 

Some idea may be gathered of 
the richness of these reefs from 
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the following comparison. It is 
considered in Victoria, that if half 
an ounce of gold can be produced 
by the crushing of a ton of quartz, 
the work is remunerative. At the 
Thames gold- field, many claims 
have yielded from 15 to 40 ounces 


to the tn, and the enormous 
amount of 100 ounces has been 
several times obtained from quartz 
taken as it came from the leader, 
while even four or,five times this 
latter quantity has been produced 
from picked specimens. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the 
gold of this field is of inferior 
value, containing a quantity of 
alloy, and that about 25 per cent 
must be taken off the above 
amounts for a fair comparison. To 
show the prizes that may be drawn 
in the lottery of a  gold-field— 
where, however, there are many 
blanks — a quarter of a share in 
Hunt’s claim was sold for £100 
about a month after its discovery, 
the purchaser undertaking to 
pay another hundred out of the 
profits. Eight months later, the 
oviginal owner bought back the 
quarter-share for £2300; and as 
the profits upon it had in the 
meanwhile amounted to seven or 
eight hundred pounds, the fortu- 
nate speculator netted a clear 
£3000 by the transaction in this 
short time! 

In consequence of the scarcity 
of capital above alluded to, the de- 
velopment of the Thames gold-field 
has been much retarded for want 
of sufficient machinery to crush 
the quartz, and many fine claims 
have been forced to stand idle for 
this reason. The machines already 
up are working night and day, 
their owners making rich profits, 
the whole cost of the machines 
being repaid in a few months. 
New machinery is being erected 
in every direction; and it is prob- 
able that, before these lines are 
printed, the capitalists of Austra- 
lia will have turned their attention 
to these parts, and companies will 
have been formed to buy up claims, 
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and work them on a scale 
than has been hitherto done. 
From the fact of this gold-field be- 
ing situated so near Auckland with 
its well-furnished markets, and 
from its lying absolutely. on the 
sea-shore, supplies of all kinds 
are very cheap; and as the nature 
of the working is, as we have seen, 
very inexpensive, the profits are 


proportionately great. 
supposed 
d= field 





It is very frequently 
that the population of a gol 
is a collection of disorderly indi- 
viduals, and that crime and ex- 
cesses of all kinds abound there. 
But this is not by any means the 
case—in our colonies at all events. 
In the early days of the gold fever 
in California, no doubt numbers of 
profligate and lawless chtracters— 
the refuse of New York and New 
Orleans—betook themselves to the 
diggings; and the violence and 
ruffianism which prevailed there 
for the first two years brought an 
evil notoriety upon the land of 
gold, But in Australia, the dig- 
gers and miners have proved to be 
on the whole, a quiet, orderly, an 
industrious set; and in New Zea- 
land this has been the case to a 
remarkable degree. In Hokitika 
and the other towns on the west 
coast, as well as in Otago, the 
amount of crime is exceedingly 
small, and the police force almost 
ludicrously few in number, com- 
pared with what one would have 
supposed necessary in such circum- 
stances. As a rule, the di are 
sober and well conducted. They 
have a high sense of honour in 
their dealings amongst themselves, 
and disputes about claims are 
easily adjusted by an appeal to the 
law. They trust implicitly to the 
good faith of their “mates,” and 
it is not at all an uncommon thing 
for a gang of six or eight men to 
be at the same time working claims 
in Victoria, Otago, and the West 
Coast or TlLames. When a new 
and promising gold-field is dis- 
covered, one or two mates will 
be despatched to the newly-found 
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diggings, provided with funds. to 
make a start there. In their own 
rough way they draw up their 
balance-sheet, and forward to their 
absent comrades their share of the 
proceeds, 

It is manifest that special laws 
and regulations are necessary for 
such a peculiar community as that 
of a gold-field, Where the ground 
is rich and limited in extent, it 
would be unfair to allow any one 
individual to monopolise more 
ground than he could fairly work; 
therefore a certain proportion of 
ground is assigned for each man’s 
claim, varying in amount accord- 
ing to the extent and richness of 
the place, and other conditions. 
The law requires that there must 
be a man actually working at each 
claim, with the exception which 
will be presently mentioned; and 
if a claim remains untouched for 
twenty-four hours, it is liable to be 
taken possession of by any person 
who chooses to assert the right. 
This is called “jumping” a claim. 
For instance, if a man on the look- 
out for a desirable spot comes across 
a “six man’s ground,” and finds 
only five men working it, he can 
take his measuring-tape and mark 
out a single claim for himself off 
it. As a rule, jumping is discour- 
aged as a species of sharp practice 
not in avcordance with the diggers’ 
sense of honour; and if a reason- 
able cause can be shown in the 
Warden’s Court why the claim in 
question remained unworked, the 
“jumper” loses the suit, and has 
probably to pay the costs. Still 
there are always certain individuals 
who go about looking for an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of their 
neighbours, and who gain an un- 
enviable notoriety by jumping. On 
the other hand, there are often 
men who are too lazy and indolent 
to work steadily at their claims, 
and so deserve to lose them. It is 
not necessary that a man should 
work in person. He may hold a 
dozen different claims at the same 
time, so long as he employs people 
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to work them. These are called 
“wages men;” and the rate of 
wages at the Thames at the time of 
our visit was from thirty shillings 
to two pounds a week. Upon rea- 
sonable and sufficient grounds a 
claim may be “registered” for a 
time—that is, application is made 
to the Warden of the gold-field 
for a “protection” to kt the 
claim remain unworked for a lim- 
ited period, ypon such grounds 
as going away for supplies, sick- 
ness, want of machinery, or other 
causes, 

The quantity of gold exported 
from the west coast has been as 
follows :— 


In 1864, nil. 
“ 1865, 302,034 0z., valued at £1,176,080 





“1866, 560,222 * “  9.170,792 
“ 1867,521,094 “ “ | 2053984 
Total, 1,383,350 “  “ £5,400,856 


While the total quantity exported 
from Otago to the end of 1867, 
since the first discoveries in that 
province in 1861, was 2,208,409 oz, 
valued at £8,566,286, which will 
show the richness and importance 
of the later discoveries. It is im- 
possible yet to form any idea of the 
quantity obtained from the Thames 
district, as there has not been suf- 
ficient machinery to extract the 
metal from the quartz, but it. is 
believed that the amount will prove 
very great, 

We have said that New Zealand 
abounds in attractions for the tra- 
veller and the explorer, The Al- 
pine range in the South Island pre- 
sents to the mountaineer a field for 
feats of daring equal to that of 
Switzerland in grandeur. and sub- 
limity, together with the charm of 
novelty, which the well - trodden 
peaks of Mont Blane and Monte 
Rosa can no longer boast of. In 
fact, the New Zealand Alps have 
in some respects the advantage over 
their European rivals. Though 
they cannot boast of such a numer- 
ous array of lofty peaks as are to 
be seen in the Bernese, Pennine, 
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and Helvetic ranges, yet their gla- 
ciers are upon a grander scale than 
those of the Swiss Alps, and Mount 
” Cook is one of the finest mountains 
in the world. Rising to a height 
of over 13,000 feet, with a singu- 
larly striking outline, the full pro- 
portions of this magnificent moun- 
tain can be seen as few others can, 
as it stands in close proximity to 
the sea-coast, the foot of its huge 
glaciers reaching down to within a 
few miles of the shore. Seen from 
Hokitika, at a -distance cf . sixty 
miles, Mount Cook is a noble ob- 
ject; and, as may easily be sup- 
posed, its view from the sea is very 
grand. Nor must we, in this com- 
parison, forget that in lake-scenery 
also New Zealand has much to 
boast of. The valleys of the great 
mountain-chain contain many beau- 
tiful sheets of water—from the ser- 
pentine Lake Wakatipu, fifty miles 
in length, which we have mention- 
ed above, to the solitary mountain 
tarn. The largest of these are in 
Otago ; and probably the most 
beautiful are the Lakes Manipori 
and Te Anau, in the south-west of 
that province, which part of the 
country is but. little known, We 
now come to, another striking fea- 
ture of New Zealand scenery. The 
great mountain-range, as we have 
said, approaches the sea at the 
boundary of Canterbury and Otago 
on the west coast. The high spurs 
of this range jut out here into the 
sea, forming a precipitous iron- 
bound coast, intersected every eight 
or ten miles by deep ravines, which 
form long and narrow fiords of 
great depth of water, These clefts 
in the mountains—for such, in fact, 
they are—vary from six to twenty 
miles in length, and are rarely 
above a mile in width; while on 
either side the mountains rise sud- 
denly to a height of several thou- 
sand feet, pouring down number- 
less torrents, terminating in cas- 


cades of great beauty. Owing to the 
mountainons nature of this part of 
the country these sounds will never 
be of any value as harbours; but 
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for wild and grand scenery they 
are probably unsurpassed even in 
Norway. The most remarkable of 
them is Milford Sound, which «is 
not more than half a mile in width 
in any part, while the mountains 
on either side rise up almost per- 
peodiopterty, to a height of 7000 
eet, and a magnificent wate 

of 700 feet unbroken height, adds 
to the grandeur of the scene. 

In the North Island, Moant Eg- 
mont, in the province of Taranaki, 
is an object of singular beauty— 
being a nearly perfect cone of 8270 
feet in height, snow-capped, except 
in the height of summer, and slop- 
ing gradually in a graceful outline 
to the sea-coast, which winds round 
its base in a semicircle, on the north 
side of which stands the pretty and 
fertile settlement of New Plymouth, 
In the interior, near Lake Taupo, 
stands the lofty Ruapehst, with. its 
crest of perpetual snow, and its 
sister Tongariro, an active voleano— 
being the southern of a series of 
remarkable volcanic vents which 
extend from here in a north-easter- 
ly direction to White Island, in the 
Bay of Plenty. In_ this volcanic 
district are situated the famous hot 
lakes of Rotorua, which, in extent, 
formation, and extraordinary erup- 
tive effects, are unrivalled as yet 
in the world, It was our misfor- 
tune not to have an opportunity of 
visiting this wonderful — locality; 
but as a description of it will be 
deeply interesting to our readers, 
we make no apology for quoting 
from an account written by Dr 
Hochstetter, the geologist of the 
Austrian Scientific Expedition in 
the frigate Novara, a few years 
ago :— 

«The Lake District, so called on 
account of its numerous lakes, is situ- 
ated about two days’ journey from the 
Bay of Plenty. It is almost exclusively 
inhabited by the natives, who have 
selected the beautiful and fertile banks 
of Rotorua and Tarawera as their settle- 
ments, The principal point of 
attraction of this region is Roto-Ma- 
hana, or the hot lake, with its wonders, 
a visit to which well repays the fatigues 
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of a few days’ travelling through New 
Zealand rush and swamps.” * 

“The name of Warm Lake (Roto, 
lake; Mahana, warm) may in the full 
sense of the word be given to it. The 
masses of boiling-hot water which spring 
up along the banks and from the bot- 
tom of the lake are really colossal. . . . 
Visitors intending to stay a few days at 
the lake are recommended by the natives 
to select as their quarters the small 
island Puai. This is a rock 12 feet 
high, 250 feet long, and nearly 100 feet 
wide, Small buts are here erected, in 
which we make ourselves as comfortable 
as possible. But I believe that any one 
who did not know that persons have 
lived here for several weeks would only 
with great difficulty be persuaded to 
remain here even for one night. The 
continual roaring, rushing, singing, buzz- 
ing, boiling sound, and the intense heat 
of the ground, impresses a feeling of 
terror; and during the first night of 
my stay I awoke suddenly, as the 
ground under me became so hot that I 
could not possibly bear it, In examin- 
ing the temperature, I made a hole in 
the soft ground, and placed the ther- 
mometer in it. It rose immediately to 
boiling-point, and when I took it out, a 
stream of hot steam instantly ascended, 
so that I hastened to cover it again as 
fast as I could. Indeed, the whole 
island is nothing but a torn and frac- 
tured rock, decomposed and softened by 
steam and gases, which, almost boiled 
to softness, may at any moment tumble 
to pieces, and vanish in the hot water of 
the lake. Hot water bubbles up every- 
where, either below the surface of the 
lake or above it ; and whenever a hole 
is make in the ground, or the crust 
removed which is formed over the fis- 
sures of the rock, hot steam bursts forth, 
which we used for cooking our potatoes 
and meat, spreading them on ferns, 
according to native custom. 

“The centre of attraction and of 
interest is the eastern bank, where are 
the most important of the springs, 
which, indeed, the lake has to thank for 
its renown, and which are the most 
magnificent and grand of all hot springs 
at present known. 

“ Te Tarata is situated at the north- 
eastern end of the lake. It lies 80 feet 
above the level of the lake, within a 
erater which is open towards the side of 
the lake, and forms the principal basis 
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of this mighty bubbling spring. It is 
80 feet high by 60 broad, and filled up 
to the brim with clear boiling water, 
which rises in the centre several feet 
higher, looking beautifully blue in its 
snow-white incrusted basin. Enormous 
clouds of steam, rising upwards, are re- 
flected in the blue mirror of the basin. 
The temperature of the water, which 
probably reaches to boiling point in the 
centre, was 183° near the rim of the 
basin. ‘The water is neither alkaline 
nor acid; it has a slightly salt taste, 
and possesses in a high degree the pro- 
perty of petrifaction, or rather of inerus- 
tation. The sediment consists, as in the 
hot springs of Iceland, of silica ; and the 
overflow has formed on the slope of the 
hill a system of crystal terraces, which, 
appearing almost as white as marble, 
present asight which it is impossible to 
describe. It is as if a cascade, rushin 

over steps, had been suddenly arreste 

and transformed into stone. Each of 
these steps has a small elevated rim, 
from which hang delicate stalactites ; 
and here and there, on the smaller and 
broader steps, are formed water-basing, 
These blue basins, filled with crystal 
water, form natural baths, which could 
not be surpassed by those constructed 
by the most refined luxury, One can 
select his bathing-place either deep or 
shallow, small or large, and of every 
temperature, according to his taste, as 
the basins situated on the heights near 
the source contain warmer water than 
those of the lower steps. Some of the 
basins are so large that a person can 
swim in them with comfort. Such isa 
description of the celebrated Te Tarata 
spring. The natives assert that the 
whole water in the principal basin is 
sometimes ejected suddenly with vast 
force, and that it is possible to look into 
the empty basin, thirty feet deep, which 
fills again speedily. A path leads from 
the foot of the Te Tarata spring through 
the bush to the great Ngahapu spring. 
The basin of this spring is 70 feet long 
and 30 broad. The water within it is 
in constant and dreadful agitation. It 
is only for a few moments that the water 
is quiet in the caldron, when it again 
bubbles up, and is thrown eight to ten 
feet high ; and a foaming surf of boiling 
hot waves stream over the walls of the 
basin, so that the observer is obliged 
timidly to retreat. The thermometer 
rises in these springs to 208°. Farther 





* The natives made an excellent road of 60 miles in length to these lakes, in 


expectation of the visit of H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
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south, close to the banks, is situated the 
Te Takapo spring—a boilingwater basin 
of 10 feet in diameter, the geyser erup- 
tion of which rises to a height of 30 to 
40 feet. 

“ Not far from this spring the traveller 
arrives at a hollow called Waikanapana- 

a (variable water), the approach to 

which is covered with bush, and some- 
what difficult, as one has to pass several 
suspicious-looking places, where there is 
danger of sinking in the boiling mud. 
The cavity itself appears like the crater 
of a voleano; the walla, bare of vegeta- 
tion, are rent and torn; pieces and 
tongues of rock of white, red, and blue 
fumarolic clay, rising upwards like spec- 
tres, threaten to fall every. moment. 
The bottom is formed of fine mud; and 
silicious stalactites, broken into every 
form and variety, lie about like pieces 
of ice after the breaking up of a frozen 
stream. Here is a deep pool filled with 
bubbling mud—there a caldron full of 
boiling water—near it a dreadful hole, 
which, with a hissing noise, ejects a col- 
umn of steam; and farther on small mud- 
hills(fumaroles), from two to five feet in 
height—mud-volcanoes, if the name ma 
be applied to them—which, with a dull 
noise, throw out of their craters boiling 
mud, and represent, on a small scale, 
the effects of large voleanoes. . . . 
The above-mentioned springs are the 
principal ones. On the slope of a hill, 
rising about 200 feet above the level of 
the lake. there are more than 109 places 
that eject steam. . . . ' 

“On the western bank, the great ter- 
race spring—-Otuku Puarangi (cloudy 
atmosphere)—forms the counterpart of 
Te Tarata spring. The stalactic steps 
reach to the lake, and one ascends as on 
artificially-formed marble steps, which 
are decorated on both sides with green 
shrubs. These terraces are not so grand 
as Te Tarata, but are more delicate, and 
of a beautiful pink hue, which adds a 
peculiar charm to this wonderful forma- 
tion. The basin of this spring is 40 or 
50 feet in diameter, and appears as a 
calm, blue, glimmering, steaming, but 
not boiling, mirror of water. On the 
northern side, at the foot of the terraces, 
is the solfatara, Whaka-taratara—a sul- 
phur-pool in the true sense of the word 
—from which a hot muddy stream runs 
into the lake. 

“There are about twenty-five large 
hot springs—or ngawhas, as the natives 
call them—at Roto-Mahana. I dare not 
venture to estimate the number of the 
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smaller ones, And Roto-Mahana is 

one point of a rent above 150 miles long 
and 17 wide, between the active crater 
of Tongariro and that of the WhiteIsland 
in the Bay of Plenty, throughout which 
hot water and steam are ejected from 
the earth at innumerable points.” 

White Island is also a place of 
remarkable interest. It lies in the 
centre of the Bay of Plenty, 25 
miles from the land, and is an 
active volcano, or rather solfatara, 
about a mile in diameter, and 800 
feet. high. One side of the crater 
has been blown out, and in the 
centre of it is a lake of sulphure- 
ous water, surrounded by many 
openings emitting jets of steam, 
and roaring like so many huge 
high-pressure boilers blowing off 
their steam. Large masses of the 
purest crystallised sulphur lie scat- 
tered about in all directions, and 
the whole interior of the crater is 
heated and soft, and ready to break 
forth at any spot in a jet of steam, 
or a bubbling up of liquid sul- 
phureous mud. 

Such are the leading features of 
the grand phenomena of nature 
which New Zealand contains. But 
the botany and zoology of these 
islands have likewise much that 
is remarkable in their respective 
sciences; and the geologist will 
find here special points of interest, 
since the formation of the country 
is not less varied than that of our 
own islands, while in addition are 


to be seen the peculiar volcanic 
phenomena that have just been 
described. To the traveller, then 


—whether he be a lover of science, 
or one whose motives are curiosity 
and love of enterprise—we wonld 
say, “Visit New Zealand — you 
will there find a vast field for 
speculation and inquiry open to 
the philosopher, with virgin peaks 
and untrodden glaciers inviting 
the Exploits of a Southern Alpine 
Club.” 

There are few parts of the world 
more highly favoured by nature 
than the province of Auckland. 
The extensive inlets of Hokianga, 
Kaipara, and Manukau on its west 
coast, with navigable rivers run- 
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ning into them, give an immense 
extent of inland water communi- 
cation, which is as yet searcely be- 
gun to be developed. The Waikato 
and Thames rivers also afford an 
easy access to the very heart of 
the country. The north-east coast 
abounds in fine harbours; and the 
beautiful Hauraki Gulf, studded 
with islands, is a smooth sea of 
some 50 miles in extent, surround- 
ed with sheltered anchorages—the 
Waitemata river, which is the har- 
bour of Auckland, being at its 
south-western corner. o more 
beautiful place for yachting can 
be imagined than this. Outside of 
Auckland harbour there -is a pic- 
turesque sheet of water, as large as 
the Solent, but of more convenient 
depth, with very little tide, and 
perfectly landlocked—being  shel- 
tered by numerous islands; and 
beyond this again, the Hauraki 
Gulf, with an outer cordon of 
islands shutting out the ocean 
swell, and with secure harbours to 
run for in every direction. 

Until the last few years, sheep- 
farming in New Zealand was con- 
fined almost entirely to the South 
Island. Not only was the country 
better adapted for the purpose, but 
the very small number of natives 
in that division of the colony ren- 
dered the acquisition of land there 
a safe and easy matter. Large 
tracts were speedily bought up by 
the provincial governments, and 
leased as sheep-runs; and much 
freehold property was also acquired 
by the settlers. A great extent of 
each of the provinces in the South 
Island (as indeed throughout the 
colony) consists of hilly country 
unsuited for agriculture; but, being 
covered with indigenous grasses, 
and watered by numerous streams, 
it is admirably adapted for the de- 
pasturing of sheep. These districts 
were eagerly sought after, and the 
whole of the pastoral land in the 
South Island has been for years 
taken up. New Zealand owes 
much to the energy and enterprise 
of some of her early colonists, who 
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underwent great hardship and pri- 
vations in opening up the country, 
and exploring the passes across the 
mountain-ranges. A new practice 
has of late years been introduced 
in sheep-farming in the South 
Island. When the land is suitable 
for the purpose, it is ploughed up, 
and, after taking a crop of corn off 
it, is laid down in permanent Eng- 
lish grasses. By this means the 
land will carry many more sheép 
than when they were fed upon the 
less nutritious indigenous herbage; 
and as it is then fenced in, fewer 
shepherds are required, and ex- 
pense saved. This method pre- 
vails extensively in the province of 
Southland, in the southern part of 
Otago, and on the great Canter- 
bury plains; but it 1s confined to 
the lowland districts which are 
held in freehold. Such a system 
would be impracticable in the hilly 
country; and the land there is 
generally held on leasehold as 
“runs,” the tenure of which is 
somewhat precarious, since, by 
the system of “free selection ”— 
which obtains here as well as in 
Australia—the run-holder may at 
any time see some of his best land 
taken possession of, and so find 
himself compelled to throw up his 
lease. Sheep-farming upon the 
system above described is some- 
times carried on upon a very large 
scale. A Scotch company posses- 
ses, in the province of Southland, 
200,000 acres of freehold land, 
divided into separate farms. On 
one of these, about 15 miles from 
the town of Invercargill, we saw 
three steam-ploughs at work; and 
we were informed that, in this one 
section of the estate, about 3,(00 
acres of fresh land were being 
broken up yearly. Since then, the 
company has extended its opera- 
tions still further, and has many 
more steam-ploughs now working. 
In the North Island, the country, 
generally speaking, is not nearly so 
well adapted for sheep - farming; 
there being in many places no indi- 
genous grasses—the country being 
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covered with thick fern or scrub. 
Moreover, it is intersected by nu- 
merous swamps, and there is a 
great deal of forest-land. Still, in 
some parts there is good natural 
pasturage, and especially in the 
rovince of Hawke’s Bay, where 
sheep-farming is extensively car- 
ried on. The natives there were 
averse to selling their land, pre- 
ferring to lease it; and no less 
than £26,000 a-year is now being 
paid as rent to the Maori land- 
owners in that province. . This 
system is a great benefit to both 
parties. To the Maori proprietor 
it insures a fixed and certain 
annual income, keeping him in ease 
and luxury; while to the colonist 
it is the best guarantee for peace- 
ful occupation—since the natives 
well know that if, from any dis- 
turbances, the settlers were driven 
off the land, their incomes would 
cease. 

The cultivation of cereals has 
not been attended to in this colony 
as it ought to have been, owing 
principally to the war in the North 
Island, and to the distracting influ- 
ence of the gold-fields in the south; 
but it is now coming more exten- 
sively into practice. The principal 
grain-producing districts are the 
Canterbury plains, the Taieri and 
Oamaru districts in Otago, and some 
parts of Southland. But before the 
war large quantities of wheat were 
cultivated by the Maoris in differ- 
ent parts of the North Island. 

It is not our desire, even if the 
limits of this paper would admit of 
it, to enter minutely upon the vexed 
question of “the native difficulty ” 
—a subject which has raised more 
controversy than any other relating 
to a British colony since the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies. But a few observations 
upon the present aspect of affairs 
seem desirable. 

The native question may be said 
to be confined entirely to the North 
Island, since the Maoris in the 
other division of the colony are 
very few in number—the warm 
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climate of the north being better 
suited to their semi-tropical consti- 
tutions than that of the more rigor- 
ous southern island. Until about 
ten years ago there was much un- 
certainty as to the number of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. They had 
been variously estimated, from 
Cook’s time downwards, at from 
70,000 to 200,000 in number; but it 
is probable that during the present 
century they have never exceeded 
120,000, and may have been con- 
siderably below that estimate. The 
first regular census of the natives 
took place in 1858, when their 
numbers were,— North Island, 
53,000, South Island, 2,500; The 
unsetiled state of the country since 
then has prevented another census 
being taken; but it is not difficult 
to arrive at a near approximation 
of their number, which, at the close 
of 1867, was estimated at 38,540 
for both islands. This shows an 
alarming decrease in ten years; 
and although much of this is to be 
attributed to losses in war, and to 
privation and disease consequent 
upon their living crowded together 
in fortified pahs during the long 
period of hostilities, there is no 
doubt whatever but that the Maoris 
are rapidly declining in numbers, 
and that, unless some great change 
takes place in their habits and 
mode of living, the race will have 
almost disappeared by the end of 
this century. The European popula- 
tion in December 1867 was 218,453, 
the numbers being,—North Island, 
79,913 — South Island, 138,540. 
Thus it will be seen that the Euro- 
peans, in the North Island alone, 
are now more than double the 
entire native population of the 
country. 

There has probably never been 
such a striking instunce of good 
intentions and honest principles 
completely frustrated and nullified, 
as in the case of the management 
of the aborigines of New Zealand 
since it became a dependency of 
the Crown. The colonisation of 
the islands was forced upon a relue- 
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tant Government, in consequence 
of the proceedings of the New Zea- 
land Gutgente story so often 
told that we need not here repeat 
it; but when the course of events 
made it imperative for the Govern- 
ment to interfere, the deepest anx- 
iety was felt for the future welfare 
of the native inhabitants of the 
new colony. This is abundantly 
shown by the instructions given to 
the different governors, and by the 
despatches of the secretaries of 
state, which contained sentiments 
honourable alike to the ministers 
who wrote them, and the governors 
to whom they were addressed. 

The first step taken upon the in- 
auguration of the colony was the 
signing of the treaty of Waitangi— 
the Magna Charta of the New Zea- 
landers, as it has been termed. , The 
treaty contained three clauses. By 
the first clause, the chiefs ceded to 
the Queen the sovereignty of New 
Zealand. The second clause gua- 
ranteed to the chiefs and people of 
New Zealand the full possession of 
their land—the right of pre-emption 
being granted to the Crown. By 
the third ciause—in consideration 
of the foregoing—the Queen “ex- 
tends to the natives her royal pro- 
tection, and imparts to them all the 
privileges of British subjects.” 

And here began the long series 
of blunders and misconceptions 
that has marked the history of this 
colony. In the first place, the treaty 
was drawn up in English, and trans- 
lated into the Maori language; and 
the slightest consideration will show 
that such abstract ideas as “the 
rights and powers of sovereignty,” 
and “all the privileges of British 
subjects,” could not possibly be 
conveyed to the minds of the na- 
tives in a sheet of foolscap paper, 
since, from’ their habits and tribal 
system, they could have no idea of 
the meaning of such expressions. 
Again, could the framers of the 
treaty have foreseen what the full 
force of the term “privileges of 
British subjects” would imply 
twelve years later, when the Con- 
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stitution Act was passed, they would 
probably have hesitated before they 
committed her Majesty to such a 
solemn declaration. But it must 
be allowed that he would have been 
a bold man who, in the year 1840, 
had prophesied that New Zealand 
would, in so short a space of time, 
become a flourishing English pro- 
vince, with representative institu- 
tions and parliamentary govern- 
ment. Lastly, the treaty was not 
signed, or even approved of, b 
many of the most powerful chie 
—so that it was a most imperfect 
and incomplete instrument, al- 
though the spirit of it was just and 
considerate towards the natives, 
We believe that the three points 
we have indicated may be con- 
sidered as the key to most of the 
troubles that have since occurred. 
Constitutional government was 
conferred upon New Zealand in 
1852, during the first administra- 
tion of Sir George Grey; and the 
Act came into operation in the fol- 
lowing year, a few months before 
his departure to assume the govern+ 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope. 
So far as the English settlers were 
concerned, the constitution was a 
most liberal one,—the qualification 
for the franchise being £50 free- 
hold, or £10 leasehold, estate—and 
for householders, £10 in town, or 
£5 in the country; and any regis- 
tered elector was eligible to be re- 
turned as a representative. Prac- 
tically, this was manhood suffrage, 
as it was no doubt intended to be. 
But this constitution was utterly 
inapplicable to the natives, who 
held their lands in common, and 
whose wretched huts were far be- 
low the qualification in value. And 
it was not to be supposed that they 
could understand the practice of 
registering, even if they did possess 
a qualification; or that, if they did 
understand it, they would trouble 
themselves to take advantage of the 
privilege it afforded them. It was 
impossible that a semi-barbarous 
people should appreciate the bene- 
fits of self-government; and when 
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the first elections took place in 

ovly 100 natives were 
er the a Se Indeed, there 
were serious doubts in the minds 
of the law-officers of the Crown 
whether the native tenure of land 
entitled them to vote at all under 
the Constitution Act, and much 
controversy arose upon this point. It 
has been said by a Colonial secretary 
that the Constitution of New Zea- 
land “ appears to have been framed 
in forgetiulnees of the large native 
tribes within the dominions to which 
it was intended to apply;” and 
there is certainly fair ground for 
such an assumption. It is manifest 
that the Act practically excluded 
the Maoris from the franchise, and 
therefore it was a violation of the 
spirit of the treaty, which had gua- 
ranteed them “all the privileges of 
British subjects.” But, on the other 
hand, no reasonable person would 
have advocated a measure which 
would have had the effect of putting 
all the natives on the register; be- 
cause, when the Act came into 
operation, they were more than 
twice as numerous as the Europeans; 
and the most ardent admirers. of 
representative institutions would 
scarcely desire to see a minority of 
Englishmen out-voted by a majority 
of semi-civilised barbarians. There 
was, however, one clause—out of the 
eighty-two that the Act contained 
—specially relating to the Maoris, 
which provided that, if expedient, 
particular districts might be set 
apart, within which the laws, cus- 
toms, and usages of the aboriginal 
inhabitants might be maintained 
for the government of themselves. 
For some reason or other, this clause 
—which was only permissive—re- 
mained a dead letter; and when 
the Act was put into operation, the 
entire colony was divided into pro- 
vinces, in accordance with the gene- 
ral provisions of the statute, and 
no native districts were established. 
Therefore it resulted that the Mao- 
ris were practically excluded from 
Parliament, and had no special ar- 
rangements made for their govern- 
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ment, as was obviously necessary 
under the altered state of affairs. 
But this was not all. The natives 
had before long to find out that 
they were no longer under the di- 
rect rule of the Governor appointed 
by the Queen, but were handed over 
to the control of the majority of a 
Parliament in which they were un- 
represented. When the Governor 
ruled the country, and was Gover- 
nor in fact as well as in title, it was 
a state of matters not only intelli- 
gible but acceptable to the Maoris; 
as they felt that they were governed 
by the Queen, for whom they en- 
tertained a profound respect. More- 
over, it was in accordance with their 
own policy and ideas. But the 
present system is incomprehensible 
to them. It is true that, for some 
years after the Constitution Act 
came into effect, the management of 
native affairs was retained by the 
Imperial Government, through the 
Governor; but it was afterwards 
handed over to the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, although against the wish of 
the colonists themselves. The con- 
sequence is, that no settled policy or 
system can be followed. The Gov- 
ernor cannot initiate any measures, 
as he is bound to abide by the opin- 
ions of his “constitutional advis- 
ers.” Ministers may propose bene- 
ficial changes, but they are depend- 
ent upon the will of Parliament to 
carry them into effect. Their succes- 
sors in office may take a totally dif- 
ferent view of matters, and a Parlia- 
mentary majority of the day may 
entirely upset the arrangements of 
a previous session, however excel- 
lent they may have been. Such a 
mode of governing a proud, high- 
spirited, and warlike race like the 
Maoris, would be perfectly ludi- 
crous, if it were not that it would 
be almost impossible to devise any 
system more mischievous. And 
we firmly believe that it is only the 
advantage derived from the sale 
and lease of lands to the Pakeha, 
and the constantly growing neces- 
sity for European luxuries, that 
has prevented the troubles with the 
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natives in the North Island from 
being tenfold greater. 

In saying this, we would particu- 
larly disclaim any reflection upon 
the Legislature of New Zealand. It 
is our happiness to be personally 
acquainted with many members of 
both Houses. We have listened to 
their debates, and have been pre- 
sent on the occasion of more than 
one grave political crisis; and it is 
impossible to speak in other terms 
than those of the highest admira- 
tion of the Parliament of this—al- 
most the youngest—British colony. 
The ability and good sense with 
which questions are discussed, the 
dignity and decorum which charac- 
terise the proceedings, and the ad- 
mirable qualifications of the Speak- 
ers of the two Chambers, are in the 
highest degree creditable to the coi- 
onists; while among the members 
of both Houses are 1ot a few orators 
of the very first rank, and likewise 
some who are worthy of being called 
statesmen in every sense of the 
term. But, however excellent the 
composition of the Legislature may 
be, governing the natives by a Par- 
liamentary majority cannot be other 
than a most objectionable method ; 
and the success which attended the 
first administration of Sir George 
Grey—a period of eight years, the 
most prosperous in the history of 
the colony—shows the benefit of 
direct government in native mat- 
ters, when a far-seeing, able, and 
experienced man is at the head of 
affairs. It is scarcely too much to 
say, that, had Sir George Grey con- 
tinued to govern New Zealand upon 
the old system, the late lamentable 
war of six years’ duration would 
probably never have occurred. The 
colony would therefore lave been 
spared the heavy load of debt now 
weighing it down, and England 
would not have had cause to mourn 
the loss of some of her bravest 
sons. In justice to Sir George 
Grey, it must be borne in mind 
that, on his return to the colony in 
1861, after an absence of eight 
years, the condition of affairs was 
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entirely changed. The Constitu- 
tion Act had been in operation dur- 
ing the whole of that period, Par- 
liamentary institutions were firmly 
established, and the “responsible 
advisers’’ of the Governor—a some- 
what ambiguous term, it seems to 
us—were the rulers of the popula- 
tion, whether Maori or European, 
The natives had already begun to 
perceive that, under the altered 
state of matters, the Governor was 
powerless. The spell had been 
broken, and Sir George Grey found 
that his influence over the chiefs, 
which had formerly been very great, 
was to a great extent lost, and could 
never again be restored. 

It follows, from what we have 
shown, that a grave error was com- 
mitted in as-imilating the two divi- 
sions of the colony under the Con- 
stitution Act, when their internal 
condition was so widely different, 
In the South Island the natives were 
but a handful of men; in the North 
Island they were, in 1852, double 
the number of the whites. The New 
Zealand settlers only followed their 
national instincts, and the example 
of other colonists, in demanding 
self-government; and, so far as they 
alone are concerned, they have 
shown themselves much more fit 
for representative institutions than 
many older provinces, But in be- 
stowing the Constitution of 1852 
upon the country, without any 
special provision for the govern- 
ment of the Maoris being carried 
into effect, a grext injustice was 
committed towards them—in the 
opinion of many people--as well 
as a grave political error. It is true 
that the natives came within the 
limits of the franchise, but we have 
seen that praciically they were shut 
out from Parliament, and therefore 
suffered an infringement of their 
rights under the treaty of Waitangi. 
Two courses might have been 
adopted, either of which would 
have been consistent with our obli- 
gations towards thé natives, and 
might probably have prevented the 
late disastrous wars. Parliamen- 
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tary government might have been 
deferred—in the North Island; at 
all events—until the settlers had 
become more numerous, and the 
natives sufficiently advanced in civ- 
ilisation to take a part in the Oon- 
stitution,—every endeavour being 
made in the mean time to improve 
their social condition, and to en- 
courage them to learn the English 
language; or, the treaty of Wai- 
tangi mght have been revised, 
native districts set apart, as con- 
templated by the Constitution Act, 
and a suitable form of government 
adopted, in accordance with Maori 
ideas. This latter course would pro- 
bably have been the most satisfac- 
tory, both to the colonists and the 
aborigines; and it would not have 
been a difficult matter to institute 
asort of constitution for the native 
districts, with a Maori house of re- 
presentatives to deliberate upon 
matters concerning themselves; for 
they already had an existing insti- 
tution, somewhat analogous, in their 
Runungas or Councils. Thus they 
might gradually have been trained 
to take a part, at some fiture time, 
in the general government of New 
Zealand. 

Upon Sir George Grey assuming 
the government for the second time, 
an effort was made to establish in- 
stitutions for the benefit of the 
Maoris, both socially and _politi- 
cally; but the time had passed, and 
it was now too late. For several 
years, the “‘Land League” and the 
“King movement” had been agi- 
tating the minds of the natives; 
and the unfortunate war in Taran- 
aki had still further excited them, 
and brought these two questions 
into great prominence. The Land 
League was a combination to pre- 
vent the further sale of lands to the 
Pakeha ; the King movement was 
a sort of instinctive effort, on the 
part of the Maoris, to obtain law 
and order by a system of govern- 
ment amongst themselves, which 
they could see no chance of other- 
wise obtaining, and was not origin- 
ally intended as an act of disloyalty 
VOL. CV.—NO. DCXLI. 
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towards her Majesty. Act after 
act was now passed by the Colonial 
Parliament, establishing new insti- 
tutions, but without result; and 
the powerfal Waikato tribes—who 
had been no parties to the treaty of 
Waitangi-~stirred up by the persua- 
sions of some of the more turbulent 
chiefs, and by their own warlike 
sympathies—broke out into open 
rebellion. Then followed the war 
under General Cameron, the details 
of which are no doubt familiar to 
our readers. 

We will not here enter into the 
subject of the unfortunate differ- 
ences that took place between the 
Governor and the General. The 
matter occasioned much public 
scandal, and gave rise to a bitter 
feeling in the colony, in consequence 
of the Imperial Government siding 
strongly against the Governor, who 
had warmly defended the colonists 
from the ungenerous accusations 
made against them by the General. 
It is sufficient to say that the effect 
of the action of the Colonial Office 
has been to create amongst the col- 
onists a strong and universal feel- 
ing of indignation and soriow, at 
what they conceive to be the cold, 
unsympathetic, and illiberal treat- 
ment they have met with. It is 
greatly to be regretted that, on the 
completion of the politi inde- 
pendence of a colony, its last feel- 
ings towards the Home Govern- 
ment should be of this nature; and 
it is not thus that the New Zealand 
settlers deserve to be treated. Strug- 
gling against difficulties and trials 
sufficient to crush a much older 
community, and cheerfully taking 
upon themselves the burden. which 
the parent country shifted from off 
her own shoulders, the colonists 
of New Zealand have shown them- 
selves to be brave, true-hearted 
Englishmen, of whom their fellow- 
covntrymen at home may well be 


proud, 


It will be in the recollection of 
many of our readers that, about the 
close of 1863, & singular supersti+ 
tious fanaticism broke out amongst 
Y 
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the Taranaki tribes, and spread 
with extraordinary rapidity over 
the greater part of the North Island. 
For a time this “ Hau-Hau” fanati- 
cism—so called from a shibboleih 
used by them—took an extraordi- 
nary hold upon the natives; the 
leaders of the movement, or ‘“ pro- 
phets,” as they styled themselves, 
working upon their credulous and 
superstitious natures to such an ex- 
tent as to excite them to all sorts 
of atrocities, of which the savage 
murder of the Rev. Mr. Volkner, an 
earnest and devoted missionary, was 
the most wanton and cruel. The 
missionary labours of half a cen- 
tury were thus swept away; the 
Bishop of Waiapu, and other clergy- 
men in the native districts, had to 
abandon their stations, and Hau- 
Hau flagstaffs were to be seen all 
round the coasts. One of the lead- 
ing points in the new belief was, 
that the Pakehas were to be driven 
out of New Zealand; and the war 
became thus still further prolonged. 
So utterly deluded were these fana- 
tics, that they believed themselves 
to be invulnerable—or were so per- 
suaded by their prophets; and in 
many instances they deliberately 
exposed themselves, in this belief, 
to certain death from the soldiers’ 
fire. It was not in reason, however, 
that such a monstrous delusion 
should last long; and numbers who 
had been led away by the infatu- 
ation became enlightened after a 
time, and openly acknowledged their 
folly and. abjured theirerrors. There 
is, however, a considerable number 
of the natives still clinging to this 
superstition; but they are chiefly 
those who have been in a state of dis- 
affection or open rebellion, such as 
the Waikatos, some of the Taranaki 
and Wanganui tribes, and the Ur- 
eweras in the mountain districts on 
the east coast. Defeated, but not 
subdued, the fierce Waikatos have 
retired into the mountain-regions 
of the interior, and there hold sul- 
lenly aloof from any intercourse 
with white men. They have insti- 
tuted an “aukati” or boundary- 
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line—a pale, in fact—across which 
they will permit no stranger to 
pass; and so strict are they in their 
seclusion, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to obtain any information 
regarding them. The so-called Ma- 
ori king has taken up his abode 
with these tribes, to which he be- 
longs. 

It must not be supposed that 
either the rebellion or the Hau-Hau 
superstition was general. There are 
many loyal natives who have been 
faithful in their allegiance from the 
very foundation of the colony, and 
who have been our stanch allies 
throughout. These men have re- 
sisted all the machinations of the 
Hau-Hau prophets, and it was by 
their valuable aid, in a great meas- 
ure, that the rebellion was subdued. 
Some of the loyal chiefs are men of 
great intelligence and integrity, and 
are deservedly held in much respect 
by the colonial authorities, as well 
as by the settlers, 

Towards the close of the war, it 
was resolved to punish. those tribes 
who had been in rebellion, or who 
had committed murderous outrages, 
by confiscating portions of their 
lands; and this was at once carried 
into effect. The Waikato district, 
occupying the west central part of 
the North Island, had already been 
taken possession of, by right of con- 
quest, in the campaign of 1863; and 
in 1865 military settlements were 
formed on blocks of confiscated land 
in the Bay of Plenty, and on the 
coast between Wanganui and Tara- 
naki. But the rebel natives are by 
no means disposed to allow the set- 
tlers to remain in undisturbed pos- 
session. Outrages of all sorts are 
continually taking place. Barbarous 
murders are committed, as recent 
intelligence shows; and a strong 
militia force has to be maintained 
at each place, at a great expense to 
the colony. to proteet a handful of 
settlers. So far, therefore, this 
policy has been a failure; and it is 
now a serious question with the 
colonial Government whether these 
forced settlements should not be 
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given up, and only the nominal 
ossession of the land retained for 
the present. A region of dense fo- 
rest, swamps, and mountains—the 
chief natural features of the North 
‘Island—lies at the back of these 
gea-coast settlements, and the na- 
tives sally forth from their fast- 
nesses and murder the settlers with 
impunity; for, immediately on the 
approach of a military force, they 
retire into the bush, whither it is 
impossible to follow them with any 
hopes of success. It would seem 
that the only effectual mode of deal- 
ing with these turbulent tribes 
would be to cut roads in all direc- 
tions through the forests, and so 
render their fastnesses accessible 
for military operations, as was done 
in the Highlands of Scotland in the 
last century; and we believe that 
this plan is in contemplation, For 
many reasons it would be the most 
effectual, and probably in the end 
the most economical] plan to adopt. 

The Waikato confiscated district 
is a wide open valley, containing 
many thousand acres of fertile land, 
through which runs the Waikato 
river, with its confluent, the Wuipa, 
both navigable for small steamers 
for 120 miles from the sea. The 
settlers there have as yet been un- 
disturbed; but it is certain that 
the Ngatimaniopoto, and the other 
tribes to whom this land belonged, 
still entertain hopes of some day or 
other regaining possession of their 
territory, and of their fine river, to 
which they are much attached. In 
this belief they are encouraged. by 
the predictions of the Hau-Hau 
prophets. The Waikato country 
must therefore be, for some time to 
come, a source of much anxiety to 
the colonial Government; for it is 
far too important in situation, and 
too extensively settled, to be given 
up, since there are now several 
thriving townships on the banks of 
the river, besides many fine farms 
and sheep-runs. 

Some of the leaders of the rebels 
captured in arms during the war, 
were transported to the Chatham 
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Islands during the years 1866-67; 
their families in most cases accom- 
panying them. They were ‘given 
and to cultivate, and were treated 
very kindly—more as emigrants 
than prisoners. Their’ ‘niform 
quiet behaviour threw the Govern: 
ment completely off its guard, and 
the very commonest ‘precautions 
were neglected. One day last sum4 
mer, the prisoners, to thenumber 
of some three hundred men;*women, 
and children, who had: Jaid their 
plans with great skill and‘secrec 
rose and overpowered the ain 
guard of ten men, seized’ all the 
arms and ammunition, robbed the 
neighbouring settlers of their: mon+ 
ey, plundered the public chest 
and then compelled the master and 
crew of a vessel lying there to take 
them back to New Zealand, where 
they safely arrived some’ days afters 
wards, and escaped into the’ bush 
An expedition was sent in pursuit 
of them, and though no captures 
were made, they were harassed’ & 
good deal, and some of théir’ num! - 
ber killed. In revenge: ‘for’ this, 
they some time afterwards, in con- 
junction with the disaffetted na 
tives of that district, surptised and 
fell upon the settlers at! Poverty 
Bay, and committed those horrible 
outrages, the details of “which, ‘re-+ 
ceived by the January *mail,'\so 
strongly excited the feelings of ‘the 
public in this country. But: al 
though nothing more’ brutal »and 
ferocious can be imagined ‘than 
the conduct of those murderous 
ruffians, there was nothing in the 
last news received before these 
lines go to press, to indicate any 
symptoms of a general outbreak, or 
that this was other than an act of 
revenge on the part of the escaped 
prisoners and their freinds, uncon- 
nected with any of the other tribes, 
and not affecting the gerieral ‘state 
of the country. 
While an immense amount: of 
abortive legislation regatding: - the 
Maoris has been produced by the 
New Zealand Parliament, it is sat- 
isfactory to be able to record one 
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measure which has been productive 
of unmixed good; and that is, the 


institution of the Native Lands 
Courts. Upon the formation of the 
colony, it was found necessary to 
prohibit the purchase of lands from 
the natives by private individuals, 
for two reasons. First, the Maoris 
were so ignorant of the value of 
land, and Kuropean goods were then 
so difficult to be procured, that un- 
see people had taken advan- 
age of this, and obtained nominal 
ion of immense tracts of land 

r a few muskets or blankets,* 
Again, the tribal system preventing 
the individualisation of property, 
it was often impossible to ascertain 
who were the proper owners of the 
land, and thus complications and 
disputes of all kinds followed. For 
twenty-five years the Government 
reserved to itself the right of pur- 
chasing land from the natives, re- 
selling it to individuals, who then 
received Crown grants or absolute 
title-deeds for the same. In 1865, 
however, an Act was passed estab- 
lishing courts for the investigation 
of native titles, the measure being 
purely a permissive one. If the 
ownership of a certain block of land 
is in dispute, the various claimants 
may come before the Court, and the 
case is argued fully, witnesses being 
called on all sides. The Court then 
pronounces judgment, and Crown 
grants are issued to the parties to 
‘whom the ownership of the land is 
awarded. The Crown’s right of 
, aiheng se is then waived, and the 
aori proprietor may dispose of his 
land as he likes. Even if there 
should be no dispute as to the 
ownership, the proprietor may still 
apply to the Court and get his Crown 
grant, to enable him to sell to whom 
he pleases. During the first twenty 
months after the ew of the Act, 
no less than a millioh and a quarter 
of acres of land passed through the 
Courts, and became individualised 
native property; and the system 
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has been found to work extremely 
well, and to have produced much 
benefit ‘amongst the natives, who 
now well understand the value of 
land, as well as all sorts of Euro- 
pean commocities, and are shrewd 
and ready traders, 

Readers conversant with New 
Zealand affairs will have exclaimed 
before this, that the Maoris are now 
represented m Parliament. This ig 
true to a certain extent. An Act 
was passed in 1867 dividing the 
colony into four native electoral 
districts, and admitting one mem- 
ber to the House of Representatives 
for each district. The only qualifi- 
cation required for either elector or 
representative is, that he must be a 
Maori or half-caste, of twenty-one 
years of age. The North Island 
is divided into three districts, and 
the entire South Island forms the 
fourth. The native members took 
their seats in the House last year, 
considerable interest having been 
excited as to how the measure would 
work. The result of the experience 
of the session is as follows: As the 
members could neither speak nor 
understand Hvglish, an interpreter 
had to be always present to tell 
them what was being said or done. 
They seemed to take but litile in- 
terest in the debates, and when they 
spoke, it was in the discursive man- 
ner peculiar to the Maoris—wander- 
ing to almost any subject, and pro- 
bably touching but lightly upon the 
point at issue. In voting, they were 
guided entirely by the example of 
one or two members possessing their 
regard and confidence, and they fre- 
quently absented themselves from 
divisions altogether. Therefore, for 
any practical purpose of legislation, 
the measure is an absolute farce; 
but the principle established is no 
doubt good, and it may be beneficial 
in the course of time, although the 
natives have hitherto shown com- 
plete indifference as to the elec- 
tions. 





=_” 


* We have said “nominal possession,” because most of these unfair transactions 


were disallowed by the Government after the colony was established. 
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The neglect of any systematic 
endeavours to teach the Maoris the 
English language, is a standing re- 

roach to the Government of New 
Fealand. For six-and-twenty years 
before the foundation of the colony, 
English missionaries had been la- 
pouring amongst the natives with 
extraordinary success. But these 
zealous and devoted men did ag 
missionaries have done in all ages 
from the apostles downwards—they 
taught the heathen the Word of God 
in their own tongue. To have done 
otherwise would have been folly. 
They had not then to do with Bri- 
tish subjects, but with powerful in- 
dependent tribes; and they had aims 
in view that admitted of no delay— 
the abolition of cannibalism and 
other abominations, and the estab- 
lishment of Christianity. They can- 
not, therefore, be blamed for not 
having taught the natives English. 
But when the colony showed signs 
of its approaching greatness—and, 
above all, when it became evident 
that it would shortly demand repre- 
sentative institutions—every effort 
should have been made by the Gov- 
ernment to encourage the natives 
to learn English ; and the existing 
mission-schools contained the requi- 
site means for that purpose. It is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate 
the good that would have resulted 
to the colony—or perhaps we 
should rather say, the evil that 
might have been averted — had a 
knowledge of the English language 
prevailed amongst the natives twen- 
ty yearsago. It is to be hoped that 
this wise and simple measure will 
no longer be neglected, as an Act 
was passed during last session for 
subsidising Maori schools for that 
purpose. 

We will close this paper with 
some extracts from a despatch ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in June last, by 
Sir George Bowen, the present 
Governor of New Zealand, as it 
throws a very clear light upon the 
present state of affairs in the North 
Island :— 
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‘Your Grace will, of course, recognise 
in the Maori Aukati a ‘pale’.in the 
sense familiar in Irish history—with this 
important difference, however, that in 
Ireland the‘pale’ was set up by the 
colonists against the natives, w ein 
New Zealand it is set up by the natives 
against the colonists. It hasbeen often 
observed that it is a lamentable faet 
that, after all the expenditure of blood. 
and treasure which has taken place im 
this country, the Queen’s writ can hardly 
be said to run in the purely Maori dis- 
tricts of New Zealand in thereiga of 
Queen Victoria, any more than it ran 
in the Celtic districts of Ireland in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in the 
Celtic districts of Scotland in the rei 
of Queen Anne, Indeed, a close hig« 
torical parallel has been uently 
drawn between the social condition of 
the Maori highlands at the present day, 
and that of the Scotch Highlands down 
to the middle of the eighteenth eentuary; 
when a general reconstruction of society 
followed the suppression of the lion 
of 1745,and the subsequent breaki 
of the system of clanship, and abolition 
of tribal tenures and of the hereditary 
authority of the chiefs. It is well known 
that the regular troops and the colonial 
forces fought with the accustomed gal- 
lantry and success of English soldiers 
throughout’ the recent war, whenever 
they encountered the Maoris in the open 
field, and whenever they i 
them to close combat in the forti 
pahs ; but that, owing tothe great diffi- 
culties presented by the mountains and 
forests of the interior of New Zealand, to 
the Maori system of fighting in daxas, or 
war-parties dispersed over a wide extent 
of natural fastnesses, and to a variety of 
other causes, there has been no Culloden 
in New Zealand history. Like the Jac 
obite clans that adhered to the Stuart 
king before 1745, so the tribes that sup 
port the Maori king still stand aloof m 
sullen and hostile isolation, Agsin, the 
feuds which formerly raged in 
during several generations between the 
Campbells and the Macgregors, between 
the Mackintoshes and the. Maedqnalde, 
on many other one i slanel find 

ir counterpart in the feuds in 
in several parts of the Nortt. Island. of 
New Zealand—as, for example, between 
the Ngapuhis and the Rarawas, and be- 
tween the Arawas and the Ureweras. 

“Tt would be easy, though tedious, to 
multiply proofs and illustrations of the 
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close resemblance in many points of the 
Maoris of the present day to the Scotch 
Highlanders of a foreign age. I may 
perhapa be permitted to glance at three 
such points of resemblance which recent 
events have brought under my notice :— 
. “1, In March last, a herd of cattle 
belonging to Messrs. Buckland and Firth 
of Auckland was driven off by a party 
of Maori marauders, but was afterwards 
restored, on the application of those gen- 
tlemen to Tamati Ngapora, the uncle and 
ehief councillor of King Tawhiao. The 
details of this case, even in the most 
minute circumstances, would, if told at 
length, read exactly like that chapter of 
“Waverley ’ which relates how the cattle 
of the Baron of Bradwardine, when car- 
ried off by the Highland cateram, Donald 
Bean Lean, were restored through the 
influence of Fergus M’Ivor, the chief of 
the clan. 

. “2. Lord Macaulay and Sir Walter 
Scott have recorded, on the authority 
of official documents, how ‘a band of 
Maegregors, having cut off the head of 
an enemy, . . carried the ghastly 
trophy, in triumph to their chief. The 
whole clan met under the roof of an 
ancient ehureh, Every one in turn laid 
his hand on the dead man’s scalp, and 
vowed to defend the slayers.’ It will be 
recollected that the fanatical Hau-Haus 
earried about in a similar manner, during 
the late war, the head of an officer of the 
Sith Regiment, and, as it is feared, of 
others of their European victims. 

- “8. It is stated that the Highlanders 
under;Montrose were so deeply imbued 
with the prevalent belief that the issue 
of a battle would be in favour of the side 
which shed first blood, that, on the 
morning of one of their victories, they 
murdered a defenceless herdsman, whom 
they found in the field, merely to secure 
this omen in their favour. The Maoris 
held the same superstition. When the 
Hau-Haus attacked Napier in 1866,they 
were defeated with severe loss. One of 
the wounded prisoners remarked to Mr. 
M’Lean, the superintendent of the pro- 
vince-of Hawke’s Bay, that the issue 
would have been different if the Maoris 
had fellowed the advice of their seers, 
and killed an english shepherd whom 
they found tending his flock on the 
morning before the fight. 
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“It should not be forgotten, that if 
the Maoris in the present time resemble 
the ancient Highlanders in some of their 
Savage customs and dark passions and 
superstitions, they resemble them equal. 
ly, not only in their patriarchal and 
tribal system of government, but also in 
personal courage, strength, and endur- 
ance ; in love of war and military exer- 
cises, and of martial dances and songs; 
in liveliness of fancy; in natural shrewd- 
ness of character; and, it may be fairl 
added, in courtesy, hospitality, anc gu 
humour, so long as no offence is given 
to their national pride or to their indi- 
vidual self-esteem.” 


Although this comparison may 
perhaps be somewhat unpalatable to 
the present representatives of the 
clans referred to, and Macdonalds 
and Campbells may not relish the 
idea of their forefathers being 
placed by the side of men who, 
within the period of this gener- 
ation, were cannibals — however 
brave and spirited they may be— 
et it cannot be denied that, as a 
istorical parallel, the drawing is 
correct; and in natural features of 
country, and other respects, the 
comparison might be extended 
still further. 

When, in addition to the above, 
we have to mention that, by the 
recent accounts, disaffection seems 
to be again spreading — that 
even the friendly tribes have 
deteriorated in their moral and 
social condition—that drunken- 
ness and debauchery are now fear- 
fully prevalent—that very few chil- 
dren are born—and that education 
has been lately much neglected, so 
that the young generation is grow- 
ing up in a state of ignorance as 
well as demoralisation—it will be 
seen that the problem we indicated 
above is as far as ever from a satis- 
factory solution; and that, unless 
a complete reformation speedily 
takes place in these respects, the 
rapid extinction of the Maori race 
is inevitable, 
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Tuere is a curious book of en- 
gravings by Gustave Doré which 
contains a series of representa- 
tive scenes drawn from every cen- 
tury from the first to the nine- 
teenth. Each link in the artist’s 
chain differs but slightly from its 
neighbours: it is only when we 
compare the two ends that we see 
of what different material they are 
constructed. He has indeed saved 
us the trouble of making the com- 
parison by presenting us with a 
frontispiece in which the aboriginal 
is brought face to face with his 
modern successor. The ancient 
Briton is seated upon a rock by the 
shore, he wears a slight cloak of 
undressed skins profusely adorned 
with scalps, and he leans upon a 
long-handled battle-axe. By his side 
crouches an animal whose like can 
no longer be found, but in whose 
features we trace a resemblance to 
the bull-dog of our own younger 
days. His descendant is a somewhat 
overdressed modern gentleman, at- 
tended by a neatly-combed Skye 
terrier, and his person and accom- 
paniments contrast very unfavour- 
ably with the sturdy limbs and 
serviceahle equipments of his bar- 
barous forefather. The accessories 
of the frontispiece and of most of 
the drawings are comic; but “ri- 
dentem dicere verum quis vetat?” 
and the thoughts suggested by the 
series partake more largely of the 
grave than the gay. Striking as is 
the contrast in appearance between 
the man of the first and him of the 
nineteenth century, our thoughts 
on all matters in heaven and earth 
have altered more seriously than 
our costume. Whether we are 
wiser and better than the men of 
the last generation is a question on 
which the young and old are never 
likely to agree; but most of us 
find no difficulty in coming to 
the conclusion that the world has 
learnt and forgotten to much ad- 


vantage since the days of Julius 
Ceesar. 

As soon as we begin to ask the 
reason why many crimes and vices 
which were once amiable weak- 
nesses, or the objects of admira- 
tion have now disappeared, and 
why qualities and habits once ab- 
solutely unknown are now too or- 
dinary to entitle any man to com- 
mendation, we are met by a host 
of conflicting theories. me tell 
us “the thoughts of men are 
ripened with the progress of the 
suns;” and, inasmuch as moral- 
ity always coincides with general 
utility, every generation has ac- 
cumulated lessons of experience, 
by the help of which its successor 
corrects its code of morals. 

Thus we discourage polygamy 
because it checks population, and 
infanticide because 1t is wasteful: 
slavery, because it is an unthrifty 
method of tilling the soil; and re- 
venge, because we are too busy for 
a vice which sate gracefully enough 
upon a feudal baron who had 
nothing better to do than nurse 
his wrath. Others maintain that 
all our moral and much of our in- 
tellectual and material superiority 
to our heathen ancestors is owing 
to the influence of Christianity; it 
was the Church which made the 
marriage tie indissoluble, abolished 
slavery, and forbade the taking of 
life for life; and it was the order 
thus established which rendered 
our present civilisation _ possible. 
We do not ourselves believe the 
question admits of any direct and 
positive answer: we think many 
crimes were abandoned because 
denounced by religion, many be- 
cause growing knowledge showed 
their results to be dangerous to 
society ; and with respect to not 
a few evil customs we think our 
fathers never abandoned them, but 
were abandoned by them. 

Our information is seldom ac- 
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curate enough to tell us when a 
popular vice began to decay, and 
when it ceased to exist, for old- 
established customs rarely die out 
in a generation; but there is a 
period in the history of one modern 
race about which our knowledge is 
singularly ample and trustworthy, 
and this is the time immediately 
before and immediately after the 
acceptance of Christianity by the 
Scandinavians. In this case we 
have their old heathen poetry, every 
line of which throws a bright light 
upon some quaint usage or long-for- 
gotten superstition; we have their 
family sagas, which cover great part 
of the period in question, are truer 
than any historian from Livy to 
Macaulay, and more interesting to 
boot than most modern novels, pro- 
vided they be perused reverently 
and as a youth should hearken to 
the tale of a respected but slightly 
havering grandsire ; and when these 
fail us, we are able to fall back upon 
some excellent chronicles, and a 
great mass of nearly contemporary 
and singularly graphic legislation. 
We propose, then, to take some 
of the principal events in the life 
of a heathen Northman, and to 
explain some of the institutions 
under which he lived and of the 
qualities he would probably pos- 
sess; and then to show what 
change the lapse of a century made 
in them. We shall find many 
popular vices have become dis- 
credited in the interval, and that 
much alteration in national habits 
has been brought about. Of these 
changes some can be traced to in- 
ternal decay, some to the direct 
attacks of Christianity, and some 
to a change of circumstances, by 
which customs once pleasant and 
profitable ceased to offer any temp- 
tation. We shall refer mere par- 
ticularly to the Icelanders, who 
were less exposed than other Scan- 
dinavians to external influences, 
and concerning whom our informa- 
tion is more accurate; but when 
looked at from this distance of 
time, the differences between the 
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various communities who spoke 
the Northern tongue become micro- 
scopic, and we shall not therefore 
always be scrupulous in assigning 
minute shades of character to their 
specific owners. 

In dexcribing the character of the 
ancient Northman we are obliged 
to say a few words about his reli- 
gion; but, in so doing, shall say no 
more about his mythology than is 
absolutely necessary to throw light 
upon national customs and feelings; 
for the wars, the reve's, and the 
twilight of the gods have been so 
fully and so well described in prose 
and verse, that if the reader descrieg 
afar off the Midgard Serpent and 
the Hall of Odin, he may be temp- 
ted to turn the page and mutter,— 


““Nota magis nulli domus est sua quam 
mihi lucus 

Martis, et (Koliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani.” 


The Northman had no idea of a 
Creator, of an omnipotent personal 
God, or of an eternity of rewards 
and punishments, He was aware 
of a heaven above, and of a hell 
beneath, both of which were in- 
habited by beings who had been 
born and should one day die, and 
who meanwhile were engaged in 
unceasing strife; the dwellers in 
heaven seeking to preserve the 
world to which they had given form 
and beauty, and the powers of hell 
watching their opportunity to de- 
stroy it. In this struggle man could 
bear a part, and his life on earth was 
a type of the final battle and a prepar- 
ation for it. The daughters of Odin 
were always roaming over the world 
in search of men who had proved 
themselves worthy of sharing their 
father’s fate; and reckless daring 
was the first qualification for the 
man who must one day encounter 
the serpent and the wolf in a hope- 
less conflict. No energy on the 
part of god or man could avert this 
consummation; for dimly visible in 
the background were other powers 
—- than those of heaven and 
hell, who had ordained the end of 
this world and the birth of a better. 
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. [hese dread beings, whom the 
Northmen called Norns, were in- 
capable of pity or anger, and could 
not be moved by prayer and sacri- 
fice, or irritated by crime; for they 
had already ordained all that was 
to happen to the end of time, No- 
thing was too vast for their care, 
and the most trivial incidents were 
ruled by them. “I warned you,” 
says Gudrun to her brothers when 
they have fallen into the snare ; 
“but no man can strive against 
his doom.” * This conviction that 
all things were unchangeably fore- 
ordained, gave rise to the same un- 
thinking fearlessness as that by 
which the Mohammedan _fatalists 
were distinguished; and the inevi- 
table nature of man’s doom was con- 
stantly urged as a reason for meet- 
ing danger with a dauntless front. 
“Wach man’s day is appointed him; 
it is better to die now with honour 
than to live on in shame.” 

The Northman’s training for the 
battle of life began early; the child 
of nine years old could sometimes 
boast of a murder for every year of 
his life; the illegitimate boy of 
twelve was adopted into the clan 
for stabbing his father’s enemy; and 
the child of five was shunned by his 
playmates because he had never 
shed blood. When they came into 
battle, the sight of carnage filled 
them with the ungovernable ferocity 
of wild beasts; they delighted in 
being covered with blood from 
head to foot, and in their wild ex- 
citement threw aside their weapons 
and fixed their teeth in the enemy’s 
throat. When the fight was over, 
the prisoners were generally re- 
served till next day, while the con- 
queror was weighing the compara- 
tive merits of the many kinds of 
torture with which he was familiar. 
He had his choice between scalping 
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them and pouring pitch over their 
wounds, twisting their bowels round 
a pillar, carving their backs into the 
grisly likeness of a spread eagle, or 
skinning them alive. The last de- 
vice had grown into disfavour, be- 
cause it was found that the victim 
bled to death very rapidly, so they 
hit upon the plan of flogging the 
skin off the greater part of the 
body with small sticks, and this 
improvement was found to work 
admirably. 

The life and religion of the 
Northern warrior was a training to 
endure defeat as well as to share in 
the combat. The gods, his protec- 
tors, are doomed to be vanquished; 
and from his infancy he has heard 
of kinsmen who have fullen by the 
hand of a stranger. He may him- 
self beat off many gan’ attatk; but 
must expect to mode & mightier at - 
last; and it is better to die by the 
brave man’s sword than to be the 
victim of Age, the terrible hag who 
brought Thor himself to his knee, 
All the tortures he inflicted upon 
his prisoners he expected would one 
day be inflicted on himself, and he 
was prepared to undergo them with 
the unflinching calmness which we 
now consider belongs rather to wo- 
men and savages than to the civi- 
lised warrior. He was. expected to 
laugh while they tore out his heart, 
and to sing his death-song while 
serpents were gnawing him. So 
highly esteemed was this ability to 
face and endure the inevitable, that 
in a singular Christian legend, where 
the heroes of old are represented 
undergoing the torments of the 
damned, while less renowned cham- 
pions disquiet the fiends with their 
howling, Sigurd alone, the greatest 
hero of Northern story, neither 
groans nor speaks. His whole life 
was a training for this last hour of 





* They carried their ideas of a controlling fate into queer little particulars, which, 
however, we find set forth in all seriousness. Two warriors were wrestling for life 
and death in deep water, “and the strength of Thormod began to fail him, but 
Inasmuch as his hour was not yet come, the waistband of hia foe broke at that 
instant and his breeches fell about his heels, and he could swim no more, but sank 


and drank an unspexkable quantity of water; and so he died.” 
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trial, and it was a shameful thing 
at any time to show any sign of 
feeling pain or privation, “ Listen 
to those fellows squealing under tlie 
knife of the leech,” said a soldier 
who passed the hospital; “it is no 
wonder they could not face our 
swords.” Another wounded man 
behaved on the same occasion with 
more propriety; for he pulled the 
iron from his breast himself, and, 
with an appropriate verse, held it 
up for the surgeon’s inspection. It 
was an old sea-rover’s rule that no 
man must speak of his wound till 
next day; and there are many cu- 
rious instances in which it was 
complied with. “ Why do you eat 
nothing but curds?” said a host to 
his visitor, “you must have got 
something in your mouth. Ah! I 
seé—it is the head of an arrow 
through your jaw!” 

Only those warriors would be al- 
lowed to fight beside the gods who 
‘in this world had faithfully dis- 
charged their duties towards man- 
kind. Now these duties were very 
few, and were strictly limited to a 
narrow circle; for man owed no- 
thing to his fellow-man originally, 
but a variety of obligations were 
gradually laid upon him by the cir- 
cumstances of his life. These were 
created by kindred, friendship, or 
express compact; and all the duties 
which had devolved upon a man 
through any of these channels, he 
was bound to perform under severe 

enalties in this world and the next. 

ut he had no moral rules at all 
which bore any reference to men 
who were not bound to him by any 
of these ties. We will now describe 
more fully some features of his 
moral system. 

The most strongly marked char- 
acteristic of the Northman was his 
reverence for the tie of blood. Hach 
clan was a little army in an enemy’s 
country; al] around were rivals who 
were only kept at bay by a continual 
display of watchfulness and power. 
There was no public authority to 
suppress violence or redress inju- 
ries; for although there was no lack 
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of courts, lawyers, and legal formal- 
ities, it was well understood that 
no individual could have the hardi- 
hood to appeal to them unless he 
had previously secured the support 
of a powerful clan. Consequently 
every man felt he was bound to 
back his clan, right or wrong, to the 
very utmost, and the duties of clans- 
men towards each other were held to 
be absolutely unbounded. The chief 
duty everybody owed to his kinsman 
was to share in his quarrels; and 
in an age when no drinking-bout, 
horse-fight, or shinty-match, ended 
without bloodshed, a member of a 
large family was always at feud 
with somebody. If his kinsman 
had been killed or hurt, he was 
bound to exact the customary blood- 
money, and was entitled to share 
in it; and if the money was not 
forthcoming, he was bound to make 
reprisals by putting to death the 
first member of the offending clan 
who came in his way, without pay- 
ing any regard to the peaceable 
character or friendly disposition of 
the victim; for in the eye of cus- 
tom the family was a unit—an in- 
divisible atom—each member of 
which was responsible for every 
other. If this satisfaction were not 
obtained, every member of the fam- 
ily was disgraced for generations. 
No lapse of time could heal the 
wound; the unborn infant was 
bound to avenge his father, so that 
to spare the child of your enemy 
was the act of a madman. “ Spare 
not the child,” says the Valkyrie to 
Sigurd, “whose brother or father 
thou hast slain; the lad is a wolf's 
cub, whom no gold can_ tame.” 
And when afterwards she became 
a mortal woman, and was wronged 
by him, she urged his friends to 
murder him, and to slay also the 
whelp his son. Odin himself bids 
his hearer beware of his brother's 
murderer; and the counsels of the 
Edda were carefully obeyed by the 
Northmen, It was not necessary 
to take vengeance on the spot; the 
old warriors prided themselves on 
being able to conceal their anger :— 
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“Soon comes a thrall’s vengeance, 

Never comes a coward’s.” 
If a man committed some infamous 
crime, his family shared in the dis- 
grace; and when Christianity was 
desnised as & Womanish supersti- 
tion, the cousin of a recent convert 
might recover heavy damages from 


. him to make amends for the shame 


brought upon himself. 

Although even distant relations 
were disgraced who allowed their 
kinsmen to suffer wrong, still quiet 
unenterprising men were always 
anxious to avoid feuds in which 
they felt no personal interest, and, 
with a little of our own feeling to- 
wards poor relations, were very 
ready to find out that their op- 
pressed kinsman was in the wrong, 
or that the tyrant was too strong 
to be meddled with. It was a sad 
thing to be a childless old man; 
and there are many stories, which 
have still a pathetic interest, of 
old sea-rovers whose strength has 
faled them, and whose neigh- 
bours plunder field after field, 
and offer to settle the matter by 
duel. In all such cases it was use- 
less to appeal for help to strangers, 
“T do not know what you have 
done for me that I should put my- 
self out of the way for you,” was 
always thought a sufficient and a 
creditable answer; and if a chief- 
tain would occasionally interfere to 
see justice done, it would be to 
please some wandering younger 
brother who had picked up Quix- 
otic notions in foreign parts, or 
because the offender had caused a 
public scandal by forswearing him- 
self. Children, therefore, were the 
choicest favour of heaven, and men 
sought to obtain them for them- 
selves by spells, and by the same 
means to deprive their enemies of 
this blessing and weapon—a direc- 
tion which the spite of a witch gen- 
erally took. 

But miserable as was the condi- 
tion of the childless hearth, the 
new-born infant was not always 
welcomed as an addition to the 
riches and strength of their family. 


On the contrary, whenever a child 
made its appeerance, it was for the 
head of the family to determine 
whether the stranger should be re- 
ceived into the federation, or should 
at once be put to death, If he had 
any reason to suppose the new 
comer would be no prop to his de- 
clining years, but would be danger- 
ous to the family ‘interests, or bur- 
densome to its resources, the father 
was fully authorized by law and 
usage to put it out of the way. 
But he was obliged to decide at 
once; for as soon as he had raised 
it from the ground, and bestowed 
upon it the solemn rite of heathen 
baptism, the infant became one of 
the brotherhood,—its life was no 
longer at the father’s disposal, but 
was hedged about with legal penal- 
ties and family feuds. The very 
closeness of the tie of blood made 
a family hesitate before they allow- 
ed themselves to be entangled in 
it, for no member could ever be 
expelled or abandoned. Whatever 
his crimes or his necessities, he 
must be supported against the dear- 
est friends, and under the most 
cruel difficulties; and as all Scan- 
dinavia, and particularly Icelan 

was miserably poor, and afflic 

with constantly-recurring famines, 
a family could very easily become 
too numerous for its resources; and, 
in fact, a large family was com- 
monly esteemed a luxury, or, more 
properly, a deferred investment, for 
the most part beyond the means of 
a struggling man. Again, if the 
father had any reason to apprehend 
that the child would be no comfort 
to him in his old age, he had no 
scruple in destroying it. ‘“ Throw 
the baby away,” said Asbiorn to 
his wife, when he came home and 
found his daughter married to a 
man he despised; “I will not be at 
the trouble of rearing any more 
girls for you to waste.” Or some- 
times he would have a fearful 
vision, which a wise woman would 
interpret to foreshadow the down- 
fall of his house, which the child 
yet unborn should bring about; and 
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then, like Thurstane, the father of 
Helga the Fair, would idly hope to 
thwart the Norns by ordering the 
immediate death of the infant. 

As soon as it was resolved the 
child should die, it was handed 
over to a thrall to put out of the 
way, for the slaughter of an infant 
was no work for a gentleman, The 
manner varied from time to time, 
and was originally very rough and 
speedy. There is a gruesome story 
of one of the first colonists of Ice- 
land, who could hardly have been 
a needy man, but who bade a thrall 
take the child and bury it: so he 
laid it on the ground in the pre- 
sence of the family, while he - whet- 
ted his spade; when lo! the child 
lifted up his voice, and chanted— 


“ Raise me from the mould, 
Take me to mv mother ; 
The best bed for the babe 
Is the bosom of its father.” 


The appalled spectators rescued the 
young bard, and he lived to be a 
great man. But there seems to 
have been a_continually-growing 
feeling that the child should be 
allowed a chance for his life; and 
in late years the usual practice was 
to leave it in the snow or in a 
crevice in the lava. This was done 
as tenderly as the cruel circum- 
stances would permit. A place was 
chosen sheltered from the wind; a 
piece of meat was put in its mouth, 
to give it as long a chance as pos- 
sible, and a_ soft-hearted thrall 
would leave it near a footpath, in 
the hope that a pitiful passer-by 
might dare to have compassion on 
it; or sometimes he would be 
moved by the mother’s entreaties 
to commit the child to the care of 
some trusty friend: but this he 
would do very secretly; for if the 
deed was discovered, Iceland was 
no home for him. For when the 
father decrees his infant's death, 
he means his orders to be carried 
out; and as Thurstane said, in 
answer to his wife’s expostulations, 
“You must know by this time that 
it is unlucky to disobey me.” If 
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the child were saved by chance or 
design, he was no member of his 
father’s family, took no share in 
the family inheritance, paid no 
part of the blood-money which the 
relatives must subscribe to atone 
for a life taken by one of the 
family, but was held little better 
than a “corner child,” for whose 
mother’s hand no price was paid, 
It needed rare merit or distinguish- 
ed services to procure admission 
into the family circle for the child 
once doomed to die; for, by the 
act of devotion, the victim had be- 
come the property of the powers 
of evil, and was ever afterwards 
apt to fall into strange frenzies, 
and, as some thought, was at times 
unable to retain even the outward 
form of man, but was doomed at 
certain regular intervals to adopt 
the body and life of a beast of 
prey. 

If a man’s poverty obliged him 
to destroy his child, he was not 
held to have done anything either 
wrong or unusual; indeed he was 
bound, as a good clansman, to sac- 
rifice his personal feelings to the 
permanent interests of the family; 
but in the absence of this necessity, 
the act was very discreditable to 
the whole relationship. 

The tie of blood was far stronger 
than any other bond which the 
Northman could form; and when 
men set these duties at nought, the 
fiery end of the world is at hand, 
The sanctity attached to them con- 
trasts strangely with the slack rev- 
erence commanded by the mar- 
riage-tie, which was lightly twined 
and lightly broken. Notwithstand- 
ing the almost superstitious respect 
paid to women, they were regarded 
as the property of their male rela- 
tions, who disposed of them in as 
absolute and sometimes as hurried 
@ manner as any other chattel. In 
form and in reality marriage was a 
bargain in which the suitor pur- 
chased from the lady’s family a 
more or le-s valuable commodity. 
It was necessary that certain solemn 
words should be employed, but the 
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essential part of the ceremony was 
the payment of the money, without 
which the children of the union 
were illegitimate. It was not usual 
to pay any attention to the lady’s 
wishes; and when occasionally the 
father said he would see what his 
daughter thought of it, the suitor 
at once suspected he was being 
trifled with, and threatened a feud. 
Of course love-matches did some- 
times occur then as at all other 
times, and there were even one or 
two instances of a headstrong wo- 
man declaring she would marry 
whom she pleased, and being al- 
lowed by a weak father to have her 
own way. The husband was abso- 
jute master of the household, and 
did not hesitate to enforce his or- 
ders by blows. Nothing was more 
common than for a saucy or sulky 
wife to have her ears publicly 
boxed; this, in fact, was quite the 
ordinary sequel to a discussion be- 
tween husband and wife. An old 
sea-rover married a young wife who 
could not endure him, and would 
do nothing to make his home 
agreeable. One day they were in 
the farmyard, and saw the cock 
give the hen a very sound thrash- 
mg. “Do you see that?” said the 
old gentleman. “What of it?” 
answered the lady. “What hap- 
pens to one may happen to an- 
other,” replied he, quoting an old 
proverb. The caution was suffi- 
cient, and they became a very af- 
fectionate couple. But an ill-used 
wife had a remedy ready to her 
hands, for the union was dissolved 
almost at pleasure by either party, 
the chief difficulty being the pain- 
ful necessity of returning the pre- 
sents on both sides. <A frequent 
cause of conjugal bickering was a 
feud between the husband and the 
wife’s relations; and when this 





conflict of duty arose, she invaria- 
bly sided with her own family. 
One lady, whose husband had been 
compassing the death of her’ bro- 
ther, stabbed the accomplice who 
came exultingly to announce the 
success of the plot; and when her 
angry lord boxed her ears, she got 
a divorce, took away all the pro- 
perty she had brought into the 
family, and left her impoverished 
husband saddled with a liability to 
pay heavy damages for the wound 
she had given his guest. “If my 
nephew come to harm to-day, it is 
all over between you and me,” said 
a lady to her husband, who was 
letting ker relation get into mis- 
chief. We coubt if an in-tance of 
a wife taking the part of her hus- 
band against her family is to be 
found in Northern literature. The 
famous instance to the contrary, 
which will occur to every reader of 
“quaint and curious volumes of for- 
gotten lore,” where the treacherous 
Krimild lures her brothers to de- 
struction to avenge her husvand’s 
murder, is a German fable, which 
crept northwards at a later time, 
when the tie of blood had lost its 
force, and brothers could be named 
who had taken their brothers’ 
lives.* 

From the looseness of the tie be- 
tween husband and wile, it followed, 
as was to be expected, that breaches 
of conjugal fidelity were common, 
and hghtly regarded. There was a 
place of torment for such offenders 
hereafter; but the offence was com- 
mon throughout the North, and 
was seldom very keenly resented. 
“What are you so sulky about ?” 
said a guilty wife to her husband; 
“let bygones be bygones, or I shall 
go home to-morrow and take all my 
things with me:” upon which he 
pressed her to stay. The husband, 





* There is a curious and true anecdote about the legend of Krimild, which 
incidentally shows the Northern feeling about oaths at a comparatively late period. 
When Knut Lavard was being enticed into the wood where his brother lay in weit 
to murder him, his guide, who had sworn to say nothing of the danger, was seized 
with remorse, and sang the lay of Krimild to wart the victim; but the German 


legend was little known, and the caution was in vain. 
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indeed, was rarely in a position to 
judge his wife’s shortcomings se- 
verely, for it was quite in the usual 
course of things fur him to have a 
number of interior favourites; and 
there is much curious learning in 
the laws and sagas of the period, 
concerning the offspring of these 
irregular unions, and their share in 
the family burdens and heritage. 
Next in importance to the tie of 
blood was the obligation of an oath; 
and considering the way in which 
morality was then looked upon, 
this feeling was of the highest 
value. Our modern virtues of jus- 
tice, charity, mercy, and temperance, 
were scarcely admitted to be such 
qualities as became a gentleman, 
and certainly they were not duties 
which any man could reasonably 
expect from his neighbour. If, how- 
ever, aman could by any means be 
induced to promise orderly beha- 


viour, the case was entirely altered: , 


a new duty had arisen, and gods 
and men would see it was dis- 
charged. Murder, robbery, and re- 
venge, if confined to outsiders, 
neither offended the gods nor 
shocked society; but perjury was a 
fearful crime, which brought bad 
luck in this life, and after death 
was punished by torments which 
should outlast earth and heaven. 
“If this man come to good, I can 
forecast no man’s fortune,” said 
Guest the Second-sighted, when a 
hardy villain who had sworn to 
amend his ways violated three oaths 
by striking his injured antagonist 
in open court. To take such an 
oath gratuitously was held very 
rash conduct: and one Hallstane, 
who swore to give judgment with- 
out respect of persons, was thought 
to have placed himself at singular 
disadvantage; for he had got into 
@ moral trap, like that. in which the 
Elfin Queen vainly sought to catch 
the wary Thomas of Ercildoune 
when she offered him the gift of 
the “tongue that would never lie.” 
Accordingly, the fullest reliance 
was placed upon the oath once 
pledged, and even the duty of 


avenging @ murdered — kinsman 
yielded to the necessity of redeem- 
ing it. An old Norseman, one of 
whose sons had been killed by a 
neighbour, drew his sword upon 
the rest of his children to protect 
the murderer, to whom he had long 
before made a vow of friendship. 

But oaths were not used exclus- 
ively in the cause of virtue and 
order. Whatever a man swore to 
do, were it good or ill, he was 
bound to carry out; for it was not 
only criminal but unlucky to leave 
a vow unfulfilled. These vows were 
often made in haste, very commonly 
when the makers were exceedingly 
drunk, and were heartily repented 
of in the morning, when it was im- 
possible to draw back. On solemn 
Yule evenings, it was the usual 
custom for each reveller to rise in 
order and to bind himself to some 
desperate achievement; each suc- 
ceeding guest endeavouring to out- 
do his predecessors. It was on 
such an occasion that Hatlstane 
made tae desperate vow of justice 
to which we have above referred; 
the preposterous folly of which 
shocked even the intoxicated by- 
standers. 

The man who swore an oath was 
bound to perform it to the very 
letter, but no further. He was no 
more: bound to pay regard two its 
spirit than is any modern. diploma- 
tist: it was the business of the 
other side to take care that the 
words covered all cases that could 
possibly arise. Tv draw an oath 
which should seemingly meet the 
point, but which really did not in- 
clude the disputed question, was no 
knavery, but commendable smart- 
ness. One man purged himself by 
oath of a charge of murder, and 
the words seemed satisfactory; but 
he had neatly inserted a negative 
a which had two meanings. 

e was so proud of his ingenuity 
that he could not forbear boastin 
of it in his cups, and got into muc 
trouble; but nobody thought of 
blaming the device. 

The most solemn oath was that 
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which sanctioned the relationship 


of foster-brotherhood; a@ union so 
intimate as to be by many thought 
aramount to all other ties. Lok, 
who brought evil into the world, 
and murdered Bald, the favourite 
son of Odin, was not. afraid to 
enter the hall where the gos were 
feasting, «nd to boast of his crimes; 
for he had been Odin’s foster-bro- 
ther of yore, and his life was sacred, 
But tremendous as was this oath, 
men who shrank from breaking it 
sometimes attempted to evade it. 
When the sons of Giuki became 
jealous of their great foster-brother 
Sigurd, they felt it was impossible 
to touch him themselves, but urged 
their younger brother, who had 
taken no vows, to do the deed. 

The warmest friendships were 
usually riveted with an oath; but 
often, without any formal pledge, 
the mere interchange of good offices 
created a binding obligation which 
the genial Northern nature delight- 
ed to acknowledge. All the great 
heroes had their bosom friends, and 
are described as warm friends and 
bitter haters. Men were cautioned 
never to lose sight of those they 
loved, and to stick by them on all 
occasions. “No way is long which 
leads to the house of a friend,” says 
Odin; and again— , 

“Tf thon have a friend, 
Be a triend to him, 
And to him whom he holdeth dear; 
If « hater thou have, 


Of his house beware, 
Nor be friend to thy foeman’s friend.” 


Every favour or kindness receiv- 
ed caled for a return, and the 
Northman was litile apt to waste 
good offices upon such as seemed 
unable to requite them, The man 
who accepted a present became 
bound to repay it in such shape as 
would be agreeable to the giver; 
and when a man got into trouble 
he frequently endeavoured to ex- 
tricate himself by prevailing upon 
an influential neighbour to accept 
some gilt from him, Prudent men 
were on their guard against this 
device, and only the young and un- 
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wary took the gold-handled axes 
or costly horses which strangers of 
doubiful antecedents were always 
eager to force upon them. One of 
the chief duties a man owed to his 
relations and friends was ungrudg- 
ing . hospitality. They were all 
welcome to come with their slaves 
and horses and stay for weeks, and 
all expecied to receive presents 
when they went away. If the host 
seemed to dislike the outlay he 
proved himself no gentleman, and 
gave deadly offence to his visitors, 
who cursed him and gave him 
filthy nicknames; but this, like all 
other duties, did not concern the 
outside world, The benighted tra- 
veller in Norway and Iceland who 
sizhted a distant house, was fain 
to reconuoitre carefully before he 
begged for quarters. Odin himself 
says:— 
“Go not in 
Until every gate 


Thou hast watched with a wary eye, 
For fear thou mayst find 


Thy foes w thin 

Ranged on the benches around.” 
If it looked tolerably safe he 
knocked, and mutual challenges 


were exchanged as at the door of 
a fortress, If the master in person 
invited him to enter, this amount- 
ed to a pledge of safety and good 
treatment; but otherwise it was a 
rash thing to beard the Douglas in 
his hall. Here is an illustration 
of the unchivalrous reception an 
unfriend might look for: One 
stormy winter night some travel- 
lers lust. their way on the hills, and 
at last found themselves close to 
an enemy’s house; afier some hesi- 
tation they knocked and asked for 
quarters, They were churlishly told 
to come in by a thrall, for the mas- 
ter of the house refused to ask 
them in personally. Nobody took 
any notice of them or offered them 
dry clothes, and there was no fire. 
Although there was plenty of good 
cheer in the house, nothing was set 
before them but cheese and curds. 
At last the host asked, “ What do 
you call this sort of fare in your 


? 
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country?” ‘“Oheese and curds,” 
answered they. “I eall it foeman's 
welcome,” said he. No beds were 
prepared fur them, and by morning 
many were frostbitten. Next day 
they looked out at the weather. 
There was a furious storm, which 
made travelling impossible, but 
their host told them a bold fellow 
could easily find his way to the 
next hamlet... The result, however, 
was, that they pa'd a long visit, 
and parted sworn friends. 

No man’s education was thought 
to be complete until he had spent 
some years in foreign travel, and 
the young Icelander soon became 
weary of the severe aud monoton- 
ous toil which he had to undergo 
in common with all whom chvice 
or necessity had brought under the 
shelter of his father’s roof. His 
own country was to him a sort of 
Switzerland, where he was obliged 
to “force a barren soil for scanty 
bread.” By vigorous and unremit- 
ting labour he could contrive to 
keep body and soul together; but 
he felt that to spend his youth at 
home in the company of old sailors 
whose day was over, and of slaves 
and broken-down gentlemen, was 
“propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas;” all that made life worth 
having was to be got in the far 
away south and east, whence came 
the wandering traders whose tales 
enlivened the wiuter, and whose 
gifts of coloured tapestry clothed 
his bare walls. His father was 
never weary of telling how the 
gilded battle-axe which hung over 
his bed was the gift of Earl Hako; 
and the very timbers which bore 
up the roof, and far surpassed any 
tree his own pvor soil could boast, 
came from tle royal forests of 
Norway, and were the reward 
granted by Harold the Fair-laired 
to the lad’s grandfather for signal 
services in the crowning fight of 
Hafur’s Firth, While the un- 


travelled youth wore grey home- 
spun, and worked from morning 
to night as hard as any of his 
father’s 


thralls — and 


sometimes, 
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when hands were short, had to. do 
work scarce fit for a gentleman— 
his young neighbours wore jewels 
and scarlet shirts, such 4s the island 
could not produce, and had. only 
to superintend the labour of the 
English slaves whom they had 
brought back. It was not mere 
love of gain and dislike to hard 
work which made him long to 
leave home; the tales of his travel- 
led friends were more alluring than 
their riches. The Northmen haye 
always been convinced that home- 
keepiug youths have ever homely 
wits, and the man who had been long 
abroad was treated with marked 
and generally well-deserved defer- 
ence. This feeling was partly the 
servility always shown to wealth; 
and we see sarcastic allusions to 
“those people who were nobodies 
when they went abroad, and who 
now ride about as fine as a lord;” 
but it was in part the genuine 
respect paid to superior knowledge 
and wider ideas. 

Travel with Northmen meant 
exactly what it used to mean with 
the Swiss. A few of them found 
peaceful occupations as traders and 
explorers: the bulk of the emi- 
grants took service in some of 
the numerous armies which were 
in perpetual need of adventurous 
recruiis, or went fieebooting on 
their own account. Their favour- 
ite services were the standing 
army with which the Danes kept 
down our own forefathers, and the 
miscellaneous host of wanderers 
which formed the body-guard of 
the emperors at Constantinople. 
The profession of freebooter, which 
had once been so honourable and 
gainful, had, towards the end of 
the tenth century, lost much of its 
dignity and emoluments, but was 
still looked upon as a legitimate 
though hardly respectable calling; 
but in the exercise of it the rover 
had to beware of meddling with 
any vessel on board of which the 
Northern tongue was spoken. 

The hard life of the North had 
made the Scandinavians attach sin- 
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gular value to industry. No man 
was allowed to plead high birth, 
wealth, or incapacity, as an excuse 
for idleness. The lord of the man- 
or, at whose summons the whole 
neighbourhood must mount and 
ride, and who was not only land- 
lord. but also priest and sheriff, 
had to work with his hands as 
hard as any of his thralls. He 
had not to do exactly the same 
work, for many kinds of employ- 
ment were slavish, and it was even 
actionable to say of a gentleman 
he had been meddling with the 
pigs, the sheep, or the calves; but 
he had to know the points of every 
horse on the estate, to handle the 
oar, the axe, and the saw. Many 
a house stood for centuries to bear 
witness to the skill of its noble 
builder. And he might be black- 
smith, shoemaker, or boat-builder. 
But everybody must do something, 
however small his ability. So runs 
Odin’s precept :— 
** Be the handless a herdsman, 


A horseman the Ieme, 
Let the deaf do his duty in fight.” 


This very praiseworthy feeling had 
its unamiable side, time came 
when the bold warrior, the skilful 
carpenter, and the cunning smith, 
could no longer be useful, and 
blindness, a irequent malady in 
Iceland, disabled the old man be- 
fore his time. Then the,struggiing 
family felt he was a burden, and, 
although compelled by religion and 
custom to give him a home, they 
were at no pains to hide from him 
that he was in the way. His chil- 
dren paid no respect to his counsel 
and engaged in feuds and formed 
alliances without consulting the 
head of the family. At home he 
was treated with small deference, 
and the very women-servants re- 
viled, him for taking up too much 
of the fire. Then the neglected 
old man would take a mean revenge 
on the family, and would hide the 
treasures he had wom in his old 
roving days in some crevasse where 
his sons should never find them. 
VOL, CV.—NO. DCXLI. 
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When he grew weary of his dishon- 
oured, age he had but one i 
able course open to him, and 
was, to seek out some steep h 
land, and thence to leap at once 
to the presence of Odin, whose 
was always open to such as came 
by this honourable road. With him, 
perhaps, went some faithful 
whom he rewarded for his 
service by allowing him to attend 
him into Odin’s presence. 

But not every old warrior had 
so glorious and peaceful an end. 
Many, when they found their 
strength failing them and their 
orders set at nought, gave way to 
gusts of impotent rage, and were 
found seated lifeless on their ac- 
customed bench; and though the 
body had no marks of violence, it is 
darkly hinted that death had been 
occasioned by some mysterious in- 
terposition of the powers of evil. 
This was esteemed an awful: end 
—none durst look upon the dead 
man’s face; but the heir approach- 
ed him warily from behind, veiled 
his head to thwart the evil eye, 
and bore the body through a hole 
purposely made in the wall, and 
then performed the funeral rites 
according to the Valkyrian injune- 
tion :— 

‘* Counsel the ninth: 

Give the corpse his due, 

If thou find ‘upon the field, 
Died he by sickne:s, 

Or died he by 

Or slain by the soldier’s sword, 
Heap up a mound 


O’er the man that is gone, 
And wash the hands and the head. 


fet 


Ee 
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and dried, 
And say, ‘ Be thy slumber sound.’” 


But over such a corpse the kins 
men piled their’ stones and mar- 
mured their blessings in vain. They 
knew that the dead who had lived 
an evil life or died an unholy death 
could not rest in their graves; and 
as soon as the long winter nights: 
set in, they listened for the return 
of the’ troubled ‘spirit. Terrible 
were the stories that were afloat of 
houses ‘made uninhabitable, and 
whole valleys disquieted, by these 

Z 
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supernatural visitors. The Northern 
ghost was not the impalpable phan- 
tom of modern days, who can barely 
be discerned by the bodily eye, and 
the only sign of whose presence is 
a creeping of the flesh and a dim 
consciousness that something wick- 
ed this way comes—but was akin 
to the Scottish goblin whom bold 
King Alexander encountered, no- 
thing daunted by the wizard’s 
warning— 

“If thy heart fail thee in the strife, 

I am no warrant for thy life.” 

Few could say they had seen him 
by day, but many had found on the 
hills the mangled bodies of shep- 
herds whom he had strangled, and 
hed heard in the stormy evenings 
his step approaching the house, and 
a knock such as no earthly hand 
could give. Then the trembling 
thrall who opened the door would be- 
hold the dead man standing outside, 
and rush back in a frenzy shriek- 
ing that the dead had seized him; 
the story always goes on, “and at 
morning he died.” Some declared 
they had seen the ghost, covered 
with dust of the grave, and followed 
by a long trairfof men he had slain, 
enter the house which had been his, 
and sit by the fire, which no living 
man then dared approach. The 
only remedy was for some reckless 
hero to grapple with the goblin as 
with a mortal wrestler—to over- 
power him and burn his body to 
ashes. Few Icelandic glens were 
free from these’ stories, which were 
devoutly believed; and the spot by 
land or sea where the ashes were 
buried was for centuries unlucky 
to shepherd or fisher. Even the 
dead who did not come out of their 
graves to disturb the living could 
easily be roused; and few exploits 
gave a man a higher reputation for 
courage than a descent into an old 
hero’s — the p Ld car- 

ing off the sword which lay be- 
elde him. 


The ghosts of the departed were 
not the only preternatural beings 
with whom the Northmen -were in 
frequent communion; for land and 
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water teemed with maliceful gob- 
lins, of whose dangerous freaks the 
boldest warriors ‘were in continual 
dread. The fisherman’s boat was 
upset by the whiseen hand of the 
demon of the sea, who occasionally 
became visible in the likeness of'a 
whale, and sometimes ‘took her own 
proper shape of a monstrous woman. 
The rope by which the gatherer of 
sea-birds’ eggs was suspended over 
the cliff was constantly cut by the 
troll, who regarded the birds as his 
property: and many fertile glens 
were known to remain unoccupied 
in the wilder parts of the country, 
for they were jealously guarded by 
a jotun, from whose grasp no ex- 
plorer returned alive. Against these 
dangers man was left by heaven to 
struggle unaided; but the strong 
man might hope to be able by the 
use of his mortal weapons to over- 
come these half-spiritual foes. These 
beings, however, were not always 
hostile: most great men had a fa- 
miliar demon, whose aid it was not 
altogether right to invoke, but of 
whom they spoke quite openly, and 
who had usually been on friendly 
terms with the family for genera- 
tions. Other spirits, again, there 
were whose aid was obtained by 
spells: they and the wizards whom 
they assisted were held in great ter- 
ror. Long after this time, when 
the religion of Odin was accounted 
devil-worship, it became the fashion 
to speak of Odin himself sometimes 
as a wizard, who by his magical arts 
could work strange wonders; and at 
other times as a fiend, who gave 
magicians their power. But while 
the old religion was in force, there 
was a wide distinction between the 
wizard and the devout worshipper. 
The former invoked the aid of the 
enemies of heaven in order to in- 
jure mankind ; and Odin’s most ear- 
oe caution to his followers runs 
thus :— 


“ Listen, Loddf:foir— 
Listen to me: 
Happy he who heedeth my words. 
Lie not down ' 
In the lap of ‘a witch, 
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For thy body she can bind, 

80 mighty her magic. 

No more thou'lt hear 

The summons of Sovereign or Thing: 
Thou’lt loathe the revel, 

And leave the meal, 

And dreary will be thy dreams.” 


Again the Valkyrie sings— 


“ Warning the fourth: 
Of her house beware, 
Who worketh with wicked spells ; 
*Tis better to travel 
Than tarry there, 
Be the darkness never so deep.” 

Odin fortifies his worshipper with 
holy counter-spells, with which he 
may meet the arts of the magician, 
but does not encourage him to look 
for much direct assistance from 
heaven. On the contrary, he is 
careful to warn him that he may 
easily offer too many prayers and 
sacrifices, and that this is a worse 
fault than the opposite extreme. 

There was, however, one price 
which could always purchase the 
assistance of the gods, and this was 
a human sacrifice. The time had 
been when no great festival was 
duly celebrated without this rite, 
but it had now fallen imto dis- 
favour, and was practised for the 
most part by those only who were 
pore wrk of public opinion. Their 
houses were shunned by the re- 
spectable, yet men of the highest 
character occasionally revived the 
institution under the pressure of 
overwhelming disaster. 

The character of the Northmen, 
as we find it described in the 
sagas, is full of noble and valuable 
qualities; but it must be carefully 
borne in mind that these histories 
refer merely to the gentlemen of 
the community, and only to the 
tolerably successful members of 
that limited class. Far away down 
below the level of the aristocratic 
sagaman’s ken, the great bulk of 
the Northmen of the day’ were 
writhing im unregarded misery. 
The masses who were benéatli’ the 
dignity’ of history were composed 
of ‘many successive layers, only two 
of which we can now refer'to. The 
first consisted of # number of 
ruined gentlemen’ of ‘broken clans 
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and desperate fortunes, ‘who’ ‘had 
what the Northmen’céon- 


committ ; 
sidered’ the” ‘anpardonable ‘sin’ Yof 
béing vanquished in ‘the’ battle ‘of 


life, and’ of  ceasitg to's 
against the stream. These 
outlaws had formally renowneed 
their clanship, with all “its rights 
and duties, and had ‘sold  them- 
selves for shelter and bread ‘to sone 
great man who ‘stood in need /of 
adventurous hangers-on’ to’ back 
him in his feuds and execute 

ilous schemes of ‘violence. ney 
were fit for little else, for ‘the 
laziness was proverbial; and bein 
without prospects ‘in life, or fam 
lies to be responsible for ‘their 
actions, weré justly regarded’ as # 
dangerous class, The men’ whd 
had thus sold ‘their birthright’ for 
a mess of tage were ~héarti 
despised, and held in little 

er esteem than the thralls them4 
selves. These wretched bei 
mostly prisoners of war and’ their 
descendants mixed up’ with the 
remnants of the old inhabitants of 
the country, wére in such a ataté 
of suffering and degradation ‘th 
compared ‘with them, then 

of the Southern ‘States might have 
been considered @ happy and inde- 
pendent yeomanry; for their lives 
and persons were absolutely at the 
merey of a body of men acctstomed 
to’ think lightly ‘of ‘suffering’ im 
themselves and others, and not ré- 
sponsible to any authority in heave 
en or earth fot the use they made 
of their power. ‘If ill used” bya 
stranger, their master “would fro- 
bably insist upoh ‘compebsation ‘for 
himself, exattly''ds if his ox ‘hid 
been injured; ‘but against his @ver- 
present master neithet law, custom, 
nor religion gave the thrall any pro- 
tection. He .was, simply one of 
the cattle, bouttd: to servé hie owner 
blindfold ; right’ “aid wrong did 
not exist for him; and after hig 
life of toil was'dVer, he could not 
enter Qdin’s. paradise unless the 
rare favour, were fs him of 
dying with, his lord. | His master 
was not ashamed to mutilate him 
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in the most outrageous manner, 
and. to put him to death upon the 
ightest suspicion. His touch was 
pollution to a gentleman; it was 
disgraceful to be helped by him in 
battle; to fall by his hand added 
another pang to death; and, ac- 
cording to an old myth, it was 
more honourable to be ruled by a 
dog than a slave. His body might 
not be laid beside that of a gentle- 
man, or the great man’s. ghost 
would return and complain of the 
insult. The treatment. he received 
produced its natural fruits. No 
master ventured to lie down un- 
armed ; his rest. was often troubled 
by the guardian spirits of his house, 
who came to warn him against the 
vengeance of a thrall; and it is not 
without pleasure that we find the 
warnings were in vain. The coarse 
manners and filthy habits of the 
thralls are visible in many an un- 
translatable anecdote, and in the 
eurious warranties of soundness 
and cleanliness which their pur- 
ghasers required from the vendor. 
They were densely stupid; and 
hen sent on an errand of life and 
eath, would go quietly to bed, 
and give their m ein the 
morning. If employed to fight in 
their masters’ quarrels, they would 
, raving mad with terror, and 
ing themselves over cliffs and ra- 
yines, When threatened with tor- 
ture, they could not face it like a 
soldier, but. screamed at the touch 
of the knife, Unaccustomed to 
kindn they were thrown off 
their by it, and at the first 
opportunity betrayed their indul- 
gent master. Thus runs Odin’s 
summary of all that is most un- 
trustworthy in creation :— 





f 
by _ emma 
Farrlg itch-wife 
; owling hound, ana! 


Weeping harlot ;", . 
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and the most. common proverb in 
the North was, “Make no friend 
of thy thrall.” 

They were, sunk so far beneath 
the level of humanity that no gen- 
tleman who respected himself would 
harm his enemy’s thralls any more 
than he would his oxen. A travel- 
ler, attended by his thralls, and 
encumbered with a train and baggage- 
horses, was riding over a bog hotly 
— by the deadly enemy of 

is house: “Ride you on, master,” 
said a thrall, “we shall be all safe; 
he is too much of a gentleman to 
touch us if you are out of the way.” 
It is but fair to add that we hear 
of some kind masters who were 
gratefully served by brave and in- 
telligent thralls; but, on the whole, 
the relation between master and 
slave was one of bitter hostility, 
which was not softened but aggra- 
vated by the religious feeling of the 
time, and by the mythic legends of 
the Edda, where the genealogy of 
the thrall is traced through a long 
line of degraded ancestors. 

We will now pass over the space 
of a century, from the time when 
Olaf imposed the Faith upon the 
reluctant Northmen by the terrors 
of fire, sword, and famine, and will 
examine the changes which took 
place in the interval. It is no 
part of our plan to describe doc- 
trines or devotional feelings, except 
in so far as they affect the habits 
of daily life. In this comparison 
the Christian is placed at a great 
disadvantage; for it is impossible 
by any effort of the imagination to 
bring before the mind’s eye a por- 
trait of the Northmen of the twelfth 
eentury which shall not seem. faint, 
sketchy, and. colourless when con- 
trasied with the picturesque old 
heathen who speaks and lives in 
the sagaman’s tale, We no longer 
draw our information from .a_ host 
of family records full,.of details of 
strange customs and traits of indi- 
vidual character; for most of the 
biographies which give such value 
and interest to Northern literature 
refer to an earlier time, and our 
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chief authorities now are the more 
ambitious writers who chronicle 
the intrigues of kings and ‘nobles, 
the struggles for national indepen4- 
ence, and the great fight between 
Church and State. We see larger 
bodies of men in motion, but can 
no longer so clearly distinguish’ the 
features of the actors, We see that 
a violent struggle is going on be- 
tween the two er er and that 
Christianity is gradually gaining 
the upper hand; but the precepts 
of the Gospel are strangely inter- 
mingled with the maxims of the 
old superstition ; and when we read 
of some great success achieved by 
the Faith, we are sure that a num- 
ber of smaller gains and losses have 
escaped our notice. 

hen, however, we have reckon- 
ed up all the changes we can see, 
and have made allowance for others 
which we dimly suspect, we shall 
find that the most striking features 
of the Northern character apparent- 
ly remain unaltered. The mission- 
aries, who were themselves for the 
most part Northmen,, alive to the 
beauties of their old literature, and 
full of sympathy for the prejudices 
of their countrymen, shrank from 
tampering unnecessarily with any 
of the old principles and institu- 
tions of their race. They were, in- 
deed, compelled to brand as impi- 
ous some old usages which were 
once deemed venial or laudable; 
but more frequently they strove 
with very fair success to give a 
Christian meaning to sentiments 
and customs which it would have 
been useless to dream of eradicat- 
ing. But although the early con- 
vert bore outwardly a close resem- 
blance to his heathen forefathers 
his character was now enriched 
with the seeds of virtues which 
were wholly unknown to them; 
and even at the early period which 
we are describing, we can trace the 
appearance of kindly and liberal 
feelings which never could have 
arisen under the stern superstition 
which had passed away. In the eyes 
of the Northman the earth was still 
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a battle-field where the soldierly vir 
tues were superior to all others; and 
to turn his back on the eneniy was 
still a disgrace’ which no ofa 
ought tosurvive. When pious Kin 
Ingi was begged to retreat: 
overwhelming odds, he repliéd@ 4A 
the very words of Volsung, the old 
heathen who has given’ his 

to the grandest saga of the North: 
“Many a battle have I fougtit; 
sometimes my le were many 
and sometimes they were few, but 
such has been my good fortune 


that I have never been a) 
flight.” Then he adds the Oliriae 
tian sentiment, “God ordaifis 


whether my life is to be long 
short, but never will I ‘take 
flight.” The warrior still encoar 
aged his son to fight bravely, PY 
setting before him the same 
trine of fatalism which had’ givéh 
boldness to his heathen ancestors: 
“What would you do, my son,” 
said an old Christian warrior, “ 
you know you must die in ‘this 
battle ?” 
“Lay about me with both hands, 
to be sure,” replied the son. ou 
“ And — a man could tefl 
you you would survive ?” or 
“T would rush into the thick of 
the fight, for I should know ‘I 
could take no harm.” : 
“Go forward, then, and fear 
nothing, my boy, for it is alread 
ordained which of these two thi 
shall happen.” a 
But they were sufficiently “int 
bued with the spirit of Christian- 
ity to be aware that these matily 
qualities were not the only vittues 
which won the favour of * heaVet. 
They had now a glimmering ofthe 
new virtues of peacemaking “atid 


forgiveness; and to grant quarter’ td 


a prisoner or pardon to an enemy 
was an action of which ‘no gentle- 
man had any need to be ashamed; 
for the feeling on the subject ' of ré- 
venge was so greatly modified that 
a magnanimous forgiveness brought 
& man nearly as much eredit as suc- 
cessful vengeance. 

“T will tell you what happened 
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to me some time ago,” said Ketil 
to his friend Haflid, who was re- 
fusing to compromise a lawsuit. 
“T married Gro, the daughter of 
Bishop Gissur, an excellent. match ; 
but there was a man who used to 
come to the house much too often, 
a0 I set upon him one day; and al- 
though Iam much the better man, 
he got me down and cut my eye 
out. I indicted him, but he found 
a flaw in the proceedings; then his 
relations offered to pay damages. 
I thought it over, and was sure I 
should never be able to get so in- 
fiyential a clan to pay any damages 
worth considering; so for the love 
of God I forgave the man, and have 
been highly thought of by men 
since, and believe I have won the 
favour of God too. Now, if you 
think there is anything in my story, 
prey make use of it,” 

conviction had now grown up 
that revenge was inconsistent with 
high Christian excellence; but this 
Was grotesquely mixed up with the 
feeling, that successful vengeance 
was ‘the choicest gift of heaven. 
“God punish you,” said a pious 
bishop, “for I cannot.” And of 
the same holy man we are told, that 
God of His goodness avenged him 
of his adversary without it being 
necessary for him to take any steps 
in the matter. 

These duties, however, were not 
considered binding on every man, 
but counsels of perfection meant for 
asaint, and fitter for those who had 
done with the things of this life 
than for men engaged in the work 
of the world. Here is a story 
which shows more particularly a 
Northman’s ideas on revenge and 
forgiveness. An Icelander named 
Gils whose father many years be- 
fore had been murdered by a Nor- 
wegian of rank, met this man at 
the Court of Magnus the Barefoot- 

and instantly dealt him his 
deathblow. He was at once seized 
and sentenced to be hanged. His 
dying enemy then sent for the king, 
and begged for the life of Gils on 
the ground that he, the dying man, 
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could not otherwise hope for par- 
don in the next world, The king 
however, had too much regard for 
the murdered man’s family to con- 
sent; but when the bishop heard 
that Gils had done the deed to 
avenge his father, he remonstrated 
so earnestly that the king set him 
at liberty, acknowledging at the 
same time that he had done no 
more than his duty. A monkish 
legend adds that he actually wag 
hanged, and remained three days 
on the gallows, but that the bisho 
saved his life by a miracle; an 

that an official who had been zeal- 
ous in urging the execution was 
punished by a dangerous sickness, 

Nothwithstanding frequent short- 
comings on the part of individual 
priests, some of whom are conspic- 
uous actors in the bloody feuds of 
the time, the whole influence of the 
Church was on the side of peace 
and order. Bishops constantly in- 
terposed to check brawls, sometimes 
on general grounds, but more often 
to maintain the respect due to sa- 
cred times and places, for this latter 
feeling had much weight with some 
who were restrained by no other 
scruples. Once it happened on St. 
Peter’s day, when the church was 
filled with armed worshippers, 
Thorgils whispered to Bodwar, 
“There’s Haflid; I can reach bim 
with my axe from here—and I will 
too, let it cost what it may.” 

“You must be out of your mind,” 
answered Bodwar. ‘We are in a 
holy place, and are come here to 
beg the mercy of God: it would be 
an abominable crime,” 

His remonstrances prevailed. As 
soon as they came out of church, 
Thorgils said, “I have always 
heard you were a peacemaker and 
a religious man, and now I know 
it.” 

We regret to add that Bodwar 
replied, “I am a religious man to 
be sure, but it was not my religion 
made me stop you. I saw they 
were two to one, and if we had be- 
gun it, we should have. been cut 
down toaman, I should not have 
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minded the’ sanctity of the church 
otherwise.” 

Works of charity and public use- 
fulmess were now admitted to be 
meritorious; and when King Sig- 
urd boasted of his eight victories 
over the heathen, his brother re- 
torted by enumerating the hospi- 
tals, roads, and harbours he had 
built, Their wars were still carried 
on with great ferocity, and there are 
ghastly instances of cruel tortures 
inflicted upon prisoners; but they 
are now spoken of as something 
disgraceful, which the officers can- 
not see without disgust. They were, 
however, sufficiently frequent to 
make the power of passive endur- 
ance a valuable quality, and all 
great warricrs went to their doom 
as calmly as their heathen fathers. 
Whatever dangers and difficulties 
were before him, the Christian sol- 
dier was forbidden to resort to the 
once honourable refuge of suicide: 
the self-murderer was deprived of 
Christian burial; and, the practice is 
often referred to as a vile heathen 
usage unworthy of a man of cour- 


e. 
“The tie of blood had lost none of 
its force; and however saintly an 
act it might be to forgive one’s own 
enemies, it was highly disgraceful 
to leave unredressed the wrongs of 
a kinsman. The vilest criminal 
could still reckon on the support of 
his clan; and even a man who com- 
mitted an atrocity very rare even 
in heathen times—a foul outrage 
upon a woman, followed by the mur- 
der of her husband—was shelter- 
ed in the house of his cousin. It 
was not now thought either neces- 
sary or desirable that blood should 
be exacted for blood, and the family 
avenger was encouraged to be satis- 
fied with a money payment: but 
the man who took no steps to ob- 
tain redress im some shape for an 
injury to a relation, was exactly in 
the position of the modern gentle- 
man who shirked a duel; and the 
omission was constantly being cast 
up to him in the plainest language ; 
while a rcadiness to compromise. a 
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feud for alow price was little less 
shameful than absolute inactivity, 
and did not terminate the quarrel, 
for relations often refused to stand 
to a bad bargain made by the head 
of the family. But the fury of their 
blood-feuds, as well as their general 
tendency to ignore the rights of 
strangers, was much qualified by 
the Christian feeling that all men 
are akin, and owe duties to ope an- 
other which have not been created 
by any compact of their own. The 
notion that men have duties impos- 
ed upon them by a higher power, 
was something hitherto quite un- 
familiar to the Northman; and we 
will now see how some of the cus- 
toms above referred to were modi- 
fied by this altered way of looking 
at things. 

We began at the Northman’s 
cradle and said it was an open ques- 
tion with his family whether he 
should live or die. There a t 
change had taken place; a Sard 
battle had been fought over this 
point, and the first Christian autho- 
rities had been obliged to wink at 
the practice of infanticide; but by 
this time it was a legal offence of 
the worst description, greatly sur- 
passing in atrocity the deliberate 
slaughter of an unoffending man, 
and punished by a heavier penalty : 
it was one of the few offences which 
were technically called “ murder.” 
The law did not stop here, but went 
on to impose the penalty of exile 
on the father if the child died un- 
baptised, and severe fines upon 
all others who had not used their 
utmost diligence to procure the 
celebration of the rite. 

The chief motive to infanticide 
was the difficulty of maintaining 
the child; and this difficulty the 
Icelandic converts met by a poor- 
law, totally unlike the unhappy 
system to which we give that name. 
As we of the present day are being 
eaten up by a pauperism for which 
no contemporary adviser seems able 
to prescribe, it may be worth our 
while to look back for hints to an- 
other age. Nowadays each indivi- 
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dual citizen stands by himself, and 
family ties are receding more and 
more into the background; but in 
those old times every man was felt 
to be inseparably united to those 
whose blood ran in his veins, and 
all legislation was based on this 
feeling, and aimed at giving it 
strength. Consequently, when the 
Christian reformers found society 
encumbered with a mass of paupers 
whom their religion forbade them 
to destroy, they left this heavy bur- 
den where nature seems to have 
placed it—i.e., upon the shoulders 
of those who had helped to bring it 
into being, and who might be ex- 

ted to bear it with cheerfulness. 

e kinsmen in the midst of whom 
@ man had grown up, whose ex- 
ample had formed his character 
and determined his profession, and 
who hoped to divide his inheritance 
after his death, were bound to pro- 
vide for him in his distress, unless 
themselves disabled by poverty. 
The son of the pauper was not 
even allowed to plead poverty, 
but was obliged to support his 
parents whether he had the means 
or no. If he had no money he 
must borrow, and if he could not 
borrow, must, in the last resort, 
mortgage himself as a slave; and the 
bondage to which he then was re- 
duced was, though not actual thral- 
dom, yet little better. Thus it was 
expressly enacted that his master 
might cut bits off him if he would 
not work. 

Towards the support of more 
distant relations a man was not 
bound to contribute anything un- 
less he had property enough to 
maintain himself and children for 
two years. If a man assisted one 
whom he was not bound to sup- 
port, he could recover his advance 
from the person legally liable. If 
the family was wholly unable to 
support the burden, the district 
contributed a small sum, and the 
destitute person was quartered on 
each solvent household in turn. 
No begging was allowed, under the 
severest penalties against giver and 
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taker, the only exception being the 
case of children whose father had 
lost his property by outlawry. The 
aid given by the family was sup- 
plemented on occasion from other 
sources; but we abstain from fur- 
ther details, which would be more 
interesting to the next Commission 
on the Poor Law than to the gen- 
eral reader. This law was backed 
up by severe regulations against 
improvident marriages, which were 
punished with exile; and this sys- 
tem is, we believe, substantially in 
force in Iceland at the present day. 

The same feeling which led the 
early converts to compel wealthy 
families to support their destitute 
members, made them very ready to 
extend liberal assistance to all dis- 
tressed persons, even although the 
had no claims of kindred or friend- 
ship to put forward. The wide 
benevolence which the Christian 
bishops in particular displayed, 
stands in striking contrast to the 
sentiments of the old heathen 
nobles, who, in times of famine 
more than once seriously proposed’ 
to relieve the public distress by 
putting to death the old and 
feeble. 

We now come to the relations 
between the sexes. The woman 
was still absolutely at the disposal 
of her male relations, who gave her 
to any one they pleased. “Why 
are you so sad?” said King Eys- 
tane to his friend Ivar. “ Are you 
in love with some Icelandic girl? 
I will send you home with a letter 
to the man who has the disposal of 
her, be she who she may; and there 
is no man in the island will care to 
thwart me.” Divorces no longer 
were allowed because of an angry 
word or blow, but were permissible 
only for certain definite reasons, 
These indeed were wide enough, 
and came under three heads, which 
may be called proverty, cruelty, and 
desertion. As soon as a man fell 
into the class of paupers, or incap- 
ables as they called them, he was 
separated from his wife as a matter 
of course. If the married pair 
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quarrelled so seriously as to inflict 
actual’ wounds upon ‘each other, 
this also was a ground of divorce; 
and if either party deserted the 
other for six months, or committed 
any : crime which was punishable 
by banishment for that period, the 
other party was entitled to a di- 
vorce. 

This last reason made the bond 
very elastic, for the penalty was 
incurred by an enormous variety 
of transgressions, from deliberate 
murder to the putting on of an 
unseemly dress. But this state 
of things did not last long: the 
bishops, before whom these causes 
came, were continually tightening 
the chain, and before very long 
had succeeded in making marriage 
indissoluble. Breaches of the mar- 
riage-vow were thought of small 
consequence. Most of the zealous 
supporters of religion, among whom 
were saints, pilgrims, and founders 
of endowments, committed  fre- 
quent irregularities, of which they 
made no secret, and with which the 
‘Church does not seem to have in- 
terfered so long as the ceremony of 
marriage was not tampered with. 
Some passages in the life of King 


Sigurd, ‘the crusader, show the 
curious value attached to forms 
when morality itself was disre- 
garded. The king had returned 


from Jerusalem with the reputa- 
tion of a saint, but as he got on in 
life his conduet became so scandal- 
ous that the historian charitably 
hopes his head was affected. After 
recording without comment some 
gross instances of immorality, the 
sagaman tells with horror how on 
the great fast of Christmas Eve 
the king, whose malady was evi- 
dently sore upon him, suddenly 
cried out, “Bring me meat.” One 
that stood by said, “Sir, it is not 
the custom of Christians to eat at 
this season.” “Is it not a cus- 
tom ?” said the king; “it shall be 
my custom henceforth;” and he 
was actually helping himself when 
a courtier reminded him of his old 
days by the Jordan, and besought 
him to abstain. The remonstrance 
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was effectual, and for a time he 
behaved like a Christian ; but 


“after a while King Sigurd made up 
his mind to put away his queen and to 
take to himself a women named Ceeilia, 
a great man’s daughter. He proposed 
to hold the wedding at Bergen, and 
made great preparations. But when 
Bishop Magni heard it he beeame ve 
sad, and went one day to the king's 
hall and bade him come out; so he 
came out with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and asked the bishop to come in 
and drink with him; but he answered, 
‘ That is not what I am come for. Is it 
true you are thinking of putting away 
your queen and marrying another wife?’ 
‘It is true, bishop,” answered the Ming ; 
and with that he turned black in 
face with rage. Then answered the 
bishop, ‘ Why are you thinking of doing 
such a deed in my diocese, to the con- 
tempt of the law of God and. Holy 
Church, and in defiance of my author- 
ity?’ The king moved into another 
diocese, where he found a more pliable 
bishop, and married Cecilia. Soon after- 
wards he fell sick, but could not be in- 
duced to dismiss his second wife, al- 
though she herself begged him to send 
her away for the good of them both. 
Then he said he never thought she too 
would abandon him, and turned his face 
to the wall and died.” 

Oaths still commanded all their 
former reverence, and were now 
employed to give sanction to eve: 
transaction of life. The old insti- 
tution of the duel, which had been 
the usual method of seitling dis- 
puted points, had been abolished 
immediately after the introduction 
of Christianity, and the gentleman 
who was suspected of some crime 
had no longer the option of chal- 
lenging his accuser, but purged 
himself by oath. We say gentle- 
man advisedly, for the thrall or the 
vagabond pauper who fell into sus- 
picion had to defend himself by im- 
peaching the evidence against him, 
unless his master or protector would 
take an oath in his behalf. 

Men still took vows to perform 
all sorts of mad and impossible ex- 
ploits, but we can now detect some 
traces of a feeling that a wicked 
oath is more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance; and the old 
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doctrine that a sinful vow, if un- 
performed, will return upon the 
head of the swearer, is spoken of as 
& decaying superstition. But the 
obligation was still trifled with in 
the childish fashion so common 
among the heathen: if the words of 
an oath were observed, no perjury 
was committed by a violation of 
the meaning; and the story in Sir 
Tristrem, where Swete Ysonde 
swears herself clear by using words 
in a double sense, is reproduced in 
the Christian saga of Grettir the 
outlaw, and is told by the pious 
narrator with much complacency. 
In their case the guilty parties re- 
pent and go to Rome for pardon; 
bat we are not told that perjury 
was one of the sins for which they 
did penance.* 

The Northman still greatly de- 
lighted in travel and adventure; 
but most of the avenues through 
which he had sought for wealth 
and honour were now closed to 
him. The profession of freebooter 
was dying out, for the north of 
Europe was no longer split up into 
a number of little states, whose 
weakness invited attack, and the 
life of a rover had long been re- 
garded as one of doubtful respecta- 
bility. Olaf the Holy used to beg 
his friends to forsake it, “for,” said 
he, “rovers are very apt to break 
God’s laws;” and it was now fully 
admitted to be a heathen practice. 

But there was still an opening 
for the man who felt the blood of 
the Vikings in his veins. He might 
turn crusader and make prize of 
the followers of Mahound; and then, 
like Queen Elizabeth’s sailors, he 
had the fun of fighting and the 
ign of making a purse while 

e was striking a blow for his 
religion and country. The fol- 
lowing incident in a cruise of the 
Earl of Orkney in the twelfth cen- 
tury, reads like a tale of the Span- 
ish Main: “They harried heathen 
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Spain and took much spoil; and 
when they were off Sardinia they 
sighted a strange sail.. Then said 
the earl to the bishop, ‘Every man 
of us must make him ready to fight, 
and then we will attack them. If 
they be Christian traders we will 
make peace with them; but if they 
be heathen folk, as I tuke them. to 
be, then, without doubt, God Al- 
mighty will give us grace to over- 
come them, and of the booty we 
make we will give every fiftieth 
penny to the poor.” 

They made a rich capture and 
put the crew to the sword, for no 
quarter was ever given to the in- 
fidel: he was still outside the pale 
of Northern morality. 


“The sword be red for ever 
With the blood of false Mahound.” 


The Christianity of the twelfth 
century was incrusted with quaint 
and picturesque superstitions, of 
which some had accompanied the 
early missionaries from Germany, 
and others had been retained by 
the Northmen from their old belief’ 
The dethroned revellers in Asgard 
had not vanished from the scene, 
but had come down as wrathful 
fiends to the earth, and were the 
mightiest and most dangerous. of 
the many spirits who {filled earth, 
air, and sea. But although the 
Northman was now beset by might- 
ier supernatural foes than any with 
whom his fathers had. struggled, 
still the change in his religious 
system robbed them of most of their 
terrors. He felt he had incurred 
the wrath of Odin and Thor, but 
also that he had earned the protec- 
tion of a mightier power, and that, 
while his heathen fathers had been 
left alone in their conflict with gob- 
lins and wizards, his prayers would 
now be answered; and hosts of 
anecdotes show that the ministers 
of religion were ever ready to give 
him effectual help. When the 





* We understand that an English version of this the most readable of sagas is 
about to appear, and that the translation will have unusual value as being the 


work of a learned Icelander 
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frantic Baresarks—half men _ half 
devils, whese skin neither fire nor 
steel could harm, and who kept the 
whole country in terror—came to 
disturb the Christmas festival pre- 
sided over by the bishop, and rush- 
ed into the fire as usual to show 
their power, the flames obeyed the 
holy man and scorched the mad- 
‘men, and then all the people were 
emboldened to fall on and destroy 
them. When the ghost of the 
wicked dead haunted the farmer's 
home and @rove his thralls mad 
with horror, he sent for the priest, 
whose prayers and holy water laid 
the troubled spirit to rest. The 
sagamen who describe the war be- 
tween the Christian priests and the 
fiends and wizards that fought for 
the old. superstition, are careful to 
express their contempt for Odin 
and his crew; but their style fre- 
quently makes us suspect that they 
were not without a lingering fond- 
ness for the dethroned demons. 
They tell us in quite a pathetic 
strain how Bishop Frederick, hear- 
ing that the lord of the manor was 
on friendly terms with a fiend who 
had lived for generations in a cave, 
insisted on exorcising him with 
prayers and holy water. Then the 
demon appeared to his old friend 
in a dream and warmly remonstrat- 
ed. “These many years,” quoth 
the fiend, “ have done thee 
good service, and thy father before 
thee, and now thou hast let loose 
upon me this foul wizard, who 
has poured boiling water over me, 
and scalded my litile ones. Who 
will tell thee the weather, and 
guard thy flocks, when thou hast 
turned me out into the wilds?” 
Again, there was a rocky island, the 
resort of sea-fowl, where men were 
always losing their lives, because a 
fiend inhabited it who lived on the 
eggs, and cut the rope by which 
men let themselves down the rock. 
The bishop was sent for, and was 
carried all round the island in a 
basket which was hung from the 
top of the cliff. Ever as he went 
he sang psalms, and when he reach- 
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ed the most dangerous place, there 
came out of a hole in the rock a 
brown hairy hand grasping a knife, 
which attempted to cut the rope; 
two strands were severed, but for- 
tunately the third had been steeped 
in holy water and resisted the blade; 
at the same time a voice said, “ Be- 
gone, sir bishop, we wicked ones 
must live somewhere.” The bishop 
admitted the plea, perhaps not wish- 
ing to compel the desperate fiend 
to try a second stroke, and the spot 
is dreaded by cragsmen to this day. 
We have still to covsider the con- 
dition of the mass of the people, 
that is to say, the thralls.. The 
were still the mere chattels of thelr 
master, who might employ them as 
he pleased—let them out by the 
month, sell them, or put them to 
death. They were still a degraded 
class, whose oaths had no value in 
a court of law, whose filthy habits 
were corrected by floggings so se- 
vere that a savage beating was called 
“thralls’- thrashing,” and whose 
bodies were still thought unworthy 
to lie beside those of their masters. 
But they were no longer brutes with- 
out souls, consciences, or rights, but 
were acknowledged to be members 
of the community, and bound to 
obey the laws of Church and State. 
They had some little property of 
their own, with which their master 
never interfered: when they were 
sold this went with them, and after 
their death it followed the ordinar 
laws of inheritance. The Ch 
fasts and festivals were meant for 
them as well as for the freeman; 
and their master was bound to give 
them an opportunity of observing 
them. On holy days and during 
Lent their lives were sacred even 
from him, and although they might 
be put to death by him at any other 
time with impunity, still the law 
expressly warned him that he was 
responsible to God. He was even 
expected to take some charge of 
their spiritual weal, to see that their 
children were baptised; and if they 
worked on holy days, or were de- 
tected in the filthy sin of horse- 
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eating he was required to “thrash 
their hide off” So long as they 
conducted themselves decently, he 
was forbidden to sell them beyond 
sea. Towards strangers their rights 
were considerable: they might de- 
fend the honour of their wives; if 
struck they were entitled to a small 
compensation; and no one might 
molest them at a feast or on their 
way to church. 

ut a large proportion of this 
degraded class had now risen to 
the higher rank of freedmen. These 
men were not yet independent ; 
they could not leave the neighbour- 
hood without their lord’s consent ; 
they owed him certain dues, and 
were obliged to show him general 
deference ; they became, in fact, part 
of the lord's following, and were 
entitled to his protection and assist- 
ance in distress. One particular 
form of help which the lord was 
legally bound to give, curiously 
illustrates the ferocious manners 
still ans. 

“Tf the freedmen die and leave 
their children destitute, then are 
the children grave-goers, and shall 
be taken to the churchyard and set 
in a grave which shall there be dug, 
and so be left to die. But the mas- 
ter shall take out the child which 
lives longest and rear it up.” This 
class was continually being increas- 
ed by slaves who had earned their 
freedom or had been redeemed by 
— charity—a form of alms-giv- 
ng which was enjoined upon pub- 
lic bodies by law, and was largely 
practised by wealthy individuals. 

We have now sketched the prin- 
cipal alterations in Northern habits 
and institutions which are visible 
at this distance of time: we do 
not suppose the catalogue is ex- 
haustive, but we think few striking 
features have escaped us. Should 
any think the improvement effected 
by a century of Christianity disap- 
pointing, it must be ‘remembered 
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that religion never had fair play, 
It was coe to win its way 
into the North by weight of argu- 
ment and moral superiority; the 
Norwegians who did not see the 
force of Olaf Tryggvason’s reason- 
ing were treated as any old heathen 
would have used the murderers of 
his father. Olaf could hardly be 
expected to change his nature all 
at once; but it is startling to see 
the complacency with which his 
biographer, who wrote when Chris- 
tianity had been in force for two 
centuries, relates how blasphemers 
had serpents thrust down their 
throats, and pans of charcoal placed 
on their stomachs. A shorter meth- 
od was used towards Iceland; the 
whole country was simply block- 
aded, and as most of the necessaries 
of life came from abroad, the device 
was instantly effectual. It may be 
said in excuse that many of the 
usages of heathenism were as ob- 
jectionable as the rites of Jugger- 
naut; but when we consider the 
arms by which they were op- 
posed, we cannot wonder if, as an 
old saga says, “ many ‘sparks of 
heathenism long continued to 
smoulder.” ; 
There is another moral to be 
drawn from the slow progress of 
religion in Scandinavia, Our own 
missionaries are still painfully fight- 
ing against superstitions which are 
far more degrading than the wor- 
ship of Odin, and their enthusiasm 
is frequently damped by indifferent 
bystanders, who urge them to de- 
sist from the unavailing and costly 
struggle. A careless looker-on who 
had watched the evangelisation of 
the North during one generation 
might possibly have given similar 
counsel; but the Faith has now no 
more hearty or more intelligent dis- 
ciples than the descendants of those 
Icelanders whose incorrigible sava- 
gery made soft-hearted Bishop Fre- 
derick abandon his task in despair. 
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A WHIST REMINISCENCE. 


BY AN OLD HAND. 


Tue tyrannies through which we 
have passed in our youth—I do not 
speak of mere boyhood—unques- 
tionably leaven our dispositions in 
after-life, engendering stories of re- 
sentment in this man, crushing some 
high aspiration here, and sowing 
seeds of oppression and severity 
there. 

Which of us cannot recall from the 
nursery, the schoolroom, the play- 

und, and, later on, from the 
quadrangle, the lecture-room, the 
“eleven,” or the examination-hall, 
down to the very day when we 
made our first bow to the Speaker, 
some one—there may have been 
many, but some especial one— 
whose force of ability, or, oftener 
still, of will, gained over us an as- 
cendancy that amounted to despot- 
ism,so that his mere approach, his 
cough heard at a distance, his foot- 
step, his merest word of salutation, 
had a direct and palpable effect on 
us—just as in chemistry some strong 
ingredient will have, evoking new 
combinations or neutralising those 
already in existence ? 

Be of what mould we may, these 
people exert a wonderful influence 
over us. They arouse resistance in 
this one, temper down disobedience 
in that, and to all they shadow forth 
something of that stern taskmaster 
the world, whose teachings are rarel 
imparted without their price in suf- 
fering. 

I have a lively recollection of one 
such tyrant in my school-days—it 
seems as if I was removing a weight 
from my heart as I record him: 
he was a writing-master. At this 
moment—and I will not say how 
many years have filled up the inter- 
val—I can recall him as he stood be- 
hind me watching the up-and-down- 
ward course of a pen that trembled 
as I held it; and whenever a thick- 
ened hair-stroke or an unfifished o 


occurred, I feel, even now, the s 
point of that ivory-tipped penknife 
as it pierced into my scalp, and as 
I, in my ignorance of anatomy, be- 
lieved into some tender part of m 
brain, maddening me alike with 
anger and with agony. 

e was a cruel—a constitution- 
ally cruel—old monster, and felt 
actual pleasure in the pain he in- 
flicted. If I have been the curse 
of such friends as correspond with 
me, and the misery of my printer, 
I owe it all to this man and his 
penknife. 

There are people who think these 
things are good for us—that all 
these early sufferings and miseries 
are wholesome exercises, and an ad- 
mirable preparation for that “ rough 
and tumble game” we call Life, 
The same order of people are they 
who tell us not to venture near @ 
fire before going out into the cold 
—an ignorant dictum we hear even 
to this day, though it has been 
proved over and over in that 
the greater the amount of heat im- 
bibed, the longer will the organisa- 
tion repel the access of cold; and 
so, in morals, we may rest assured 
the more of good, of all that is 
noble, worthy, trustful, and kind, 
we can imbibe in youth, the longer 
will our stock last us on our way 
through the world. 

It is a fact—not a very flattering 
or consolatory fact—that our dispo- 
sitions are greatly at the mercy of 
the people who gain a certain as- 
cendancy over us, We are not what 
we might be by nature, but what 
the accident of the association makes 
us, When we see a man trusting 
to some very weak faculty, or some 
very poor trait of his character, we 
may rest assured that he owes the 
misdirection to extraneous influence ; 
and some unconscious imitation of 
a quality that would not harmonise 
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with the rest of his nature, is not 
uncommonly the destruction of 
many an honest fellow. 

Half of what we stigmatise as 
affectations, are nothing more than 
these attempts at imitation. Some 
man gains a power over us by 4 
quality, either attractive in itself 
or ecovetable by us, because very 
unlike any we possess. He is witty 
and ready-minded, while we are 
dull and slow-thinking; he is clear- 
headed and logical where we are 
addle-headed and unreasoning; he 
is prompt and rapid where we hesi- 
tate and ponder: and without ever 
asking ourselves if such gifts would 
suit us, or if we should know how 
to employ them, we straightway 
set to work to ape and assume 
them. 

What isa bore but an abject ill- 
discriminating imitator of some 
agreeable talker who once capti- 
vated him in conversation? He 
fancied he saw how the trick was 
done, and they amongst whom he 
tried it perhaps believed him. Very 
poor conjuring is “high magic” for 
the mass of mankind; and he whom 
you or I would deem an intolerable 
nuisance has a set where he is re- 
garded as a man of original mind 
and an able talker. The Indians 
who love spangles and brass buttons 
are not confined to the South Seas; 
or if they were, it would be an evil 
day for monthly magazines. 

I believe that the age we live in 
is remarkably characterised by this 
vice of imitation. There is not a 
popular actor, preacher, artist, or 
author who has not his scores of 
followers, treasuring up every man- 
nerism that disfigures, and every 
trick of style that betrays, him. 
Spurgeonism, Buckstoneism, are 
general; and half the flippancy of 
our lighter literature is an attempt 
to rival the wit of an incomparable 
humorist. 

I have a right to speak on this 
theme, for never was @ man 80 
cursed by this demon of imitation. 
It is‘not merely that I pick up every 
detestable peculiarity around me, 
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but I catch every mood and every 
accent, Just as there are people 
who never pass the precincts of an 
infected district without taking the 
prevailing epidemic, so is it with 
me as regards any trick of manner 
or any trait of style. If Il walk with 
a lame man, I invariably limp; and 
I once came home from a visit to 
an ophthalmic hospital with an ob- 
liquity of vision that terrified my 
whole family. 

Of how I have suffered from ‘this 
tendency the following incident 
shall tell: Having somewhat over- 
taxed my strength in reading for 
honours, by the advice of my doc- 
tor I gave up work, and set out for 
North Wales. His counsel was to 
select some quiet spot unfrequent- 
ed by strangers, where I might ‘be 
certain to keep easy hours, and suf- 
fer no impairment to my strength 
by the habits of society. “Bored 
you may be,” said he, “but bear 
that; take plenty of walking exer- 
cise, live simply, let your mind lie 
fallow, and I'll answer for it, in two 
months you'll be perfectly yourself 
again.” 

I fixed on Bettws. It was abeau- 
tiful spot, with a neat little coun- 
try inn, close by a trout-stream— 
Snowdon in front and Cader Idris 
in the distance. It had also another 
quality, not without its charm for 
me—it was a miracle of cheapness, 
For five shillings a-day I was to be 
“taken in and done for”—the only 
condition not to my taste being, 
that I should take my dinner in 
company with two other guests, 
who, though absent when T arrived, 
were daily expected to return. 

They were, I learned, a retired 
major and his daughter, whose ha- 
bit it was to repair ‘to this place 
every year, attracted by its com- 
plete seclusion. 

After all, thought I, my doctor 
could scarcely demur to this small 
amount of human intercourse, which 
threatens neither late hours’ nor ‘dis- 
sipation; nor am I likely to catch 
up any new trick of ‘manner from 
people I simply see at dinner. 
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They arrived at last. The major, 
a tall, upright, stern, testy old sol- 
dier, with white hair brushed rigid- 
ly back, and two enormous and 
bushy black eyebrows. These 
white-haired men with black eye- 
brows have something very signifi- 
cant about them. I don’t know what 
it is, but they certainly “ impose,” 
and I have always felt a certain 
awe as regards them. His daugh- 
ter I should have pronounced de- 
cidedly handsome had I never seen 
the father, but the likeness recalled 
him so perfectly and so painfully 
as to spoil the effect of her face. 
They were both well-bred and well- 
mannered, but the stiffest and most 
unbending people I had ever met. 
Though we dined together every 
day, our intimacy made no progress. 
A formal salutation was exchanged 
ag we met, a few words followed, 
and we woull take our seats at 
table, Major Crossley at the head, 
his daughter at one side, I at the 
other. Too polite to conduct a con- 
versation between themselves to 
my exclusion, the father and daugh- 
ter seldom spoke, except in some 
direction to the servant who waited 
on us; and I, equally guarded not 
to obtrude, preserved a similar 
silence; so that the meal passed 
off often without a word uttered 
amongst us. 

“T have the honour to wish you 
a very good evening, sir,” would say 
the Major. 

“Good evening, sir,” softly spoke 
the daughter; and I, faithfully fol- 
lowing the stern example set me, 
would bow with great deference as 
I held the door for them to pass 
out, faintly muttering what was in- 
tended to express a reciprocity of 
“good evenings.” 

If this reserve pained me, and 
almost offended me, it was not 
quite without reason. Precaution 
at first was all natural and justifi- 
able, but surely when meeting a 
man every day, and having the tes- 
timony of their own senses that he 
was not obtrusive and unmannetly, 
really, thought I, without any com- 


promise of their dignity they might 
vouchsafe some show of that cour- 
tesy which makes intercourse easier, 
and yet involves no future respon- 
sibility. If I inwardly resented 
their manner towards me, that did 
not prevent my imitating it to ‘the 
most minute degree; and I found 
myself unfolding my napkin, filling 
my wine-glass, ard dividing my 
cheese, with a most absurd like- 
ness to the Major’s performance of 
these acts. To such an extent did 
I carry my rivalry of their coldness, 
that when one evening a’ terrific 
thunderstorm broke forth at dinner- 
time, and prevented their usual 
stroll, the old soldier, afier seeing 
his daughter withdraw, offered the 
a cigar. I stiffly declined the 
politeness, and actually deprived 
myself of a smoke rather than be 
his debtor, 

“ Perhaps you object to tobacco, 
sir,” said he, hesitating to light his 
cigar. 

‘By no means; I am an invete- 
rate smoker—thut is,” said I, has- 
tening to correct the rudeness of 
my speech, “when in my usual 
health.” 

“T will, in that case, avail my- 
self of your permission,” said he, 
seating himself at a window and 
pouring forth a volume of blue. va- 
pour that tortured me with envy. 

In my impatience I arose and 
walked the room up and down, 
down and up, after the manner of 
those caged creatures who probably 
fancy they are exhibiting patience 
and self-control while nursing and 
fomenting the rage that is consum- 
ing them. 

“When the weather breaks the 
place is dull here,” said he, slowly. 

“Infernally dull,” said I, with a 
half-savage energy. 

“ And when the rain once sets in 
it never knows when to leave” off,” 
said he, not noticing the emphasis 
of my remark. 

“The only thing to do then is to 
get away,” said I, curtly. 

** As you observe, sir, it is the one 
resouree.” 
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“They told me to come down 
here without books, without fishing- 
tackle, without anything,” said I, 
maddened by I know not what im- 
pulse ,to talk of myself; “ told me 
it was the way to regain health and 
strength,and spirits: and so it might 
if I had been born a goat and was 
sent back to my native mountains; 
but as a man with human. feelings, 
human wants, and human sym- 
pathies, what I am to do in such 
a place is more than I can ima- 
gine.” 

“You.are bored, perhaps,” said 
he, brushing the ash off his cigar 
and looking lovingly at the stump of 
it. 

“Bored! I should think I am 
bored,’ exclaimed I, boiling over, 
as @ man will when provoked by an 
unsympathising coldness — “ bored 
to the last limit of a long endurance, 
And. if I live through it,” —here 
the young lady entered with shawls 
on her arm, but I was too much 
excited to arrest my eloquence—“ if 
I live through it, it will be to pre- 
serve the hideous memory of these 
misty mountains as a terrible night- 
mare—a thing of shadowy depres- 
sion only wanting force to become 
temptation, and yet strong enough 
to be the source of misery for a life 
long.” 

“Doesn’t that remind you of 
Jacob, Margaret?” said the Major, 


coldly. 

“Very like Jacob,” was the cold 
rejoinder. 

“And who the—— I mean, 
who might Jacob be? I suppose 


not the Biblical of that name?” 
said I, in a tone of sarcasm. 

“Jacob was a nephew of mine,” 
resumed the Major. ‘“ Ecles Jacob 
of the 8th Fusiliers. Had an at- 
tack very like yours, Never much 
of a reader—education sadly ne- 
glected—- and something wrong 
with the spine.” 

“And a chronic 
chimed in the daughter, 

“T remember now--so he had, 
It was for that they stopped the 
lessons. Never took to field sports. 


ophthalmia,”’ 
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Could not be taught to ride. Would 
always tumble over, off-side —~ no 
taste for anything,” oub 

“Only Berlin, wool, papa; ., he 
was fondest of worsted-work.” 

“Berlin wool!” cried I; “the 
fellow was an idiot.” 

‘“‘He rather liked the accordion, 
sir,” said she, mildly. ‘He played 
‘Bells upon the Wind,’ and The 
Ratcatcher's Daughter.’.” 

“An accomplished man, on the 
whole,” said I, with a sneer, 

“One could scarcely say that; 
but not without abilities.” 

“And his case you remarked, 
resembled mine,” said I, trying .to 
suppress any show of anger. 

“Well, sir, in a. measure—in, a 
measure—his state was like yours; 
he had his days of silent depression 
and his paroxysms of strong pas- 
sion. He had hig delusions. He 
thought at one time—I forget., what 
he thought he was,” 

“The Sphinx, papa—the Sphigx 
of Egypt,” said she, sharply. 

“lo be sure, I remember him, 
now—how he would sit with. his 
legs under him, and resting on hig 
hands in front.” 

“That is, he was insane—a mad- 
man!” cried I, angrily. 

“No, there was no madness— 
there were delusions, only delu- 
sions. When there was a question 
of selling out, they found he knew 
to a shilling what he ought to get 
for a company in a depot-battalion. 
But for all that, without our treat- 
ment of him he’d never have re- 
joined the regiment in Canada.” 

“Tt was, then, through your treat- 
ment he recovered?” 

“Papa has cured twenty-three,” 
said the young lady; “one of them 
had long believed himself a sheep, 
and was regularly shorn every 
autumn; and they now look .on 
him as one of the safest in the 
Portland,” 

“The Portland! Js it the clob 
or the penitentiary ? ” 

“The club, sir, and at the four 
ame,” 

“ Whist?” 
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“Of course, sit—whist.” 

L will not follow on the dialo 
thet ensued; enoughif I say t 
the Major wes an enthusiastic on 
the subject of whist, According 
te-him, whist was to the mind what 
pleasurable exercise was. to the 
body It was the wholesome em- 
ployment of faculties which should 
neither be overtaxed by severe ap- 
plication, nor, suffered to.rust by in- 
dolenee and neglect. To supply his 
own words, whist rests the weary, 
distracts the  over-concentrated, 
elevates the hopeless, stirs the 
apathetic, making the grave. light- 
hearted and the frivolous serious, 
Not: only will the whist-player be a 
man of forethought and prudence, 
but .a man of promptitude and 
action. Logical in all he does, he 
will reasun on what he has to do 
in life, and on the means where- 
with to do it; he will weigh well 
the benefits of co-operation and the 
merits of independent aetion, and 
will know when to be trustful and 
when suspicion means safety. So 
eloquently did he plead for his 
favourite pursuit, and. such an ele- 
vation did he claim for its preten- 
sions, that though I thought I had 
played the game, at least as men 
play it at college, I really began to 
feel myself a mere pretender—one 
of the base multitude at the door 
of the temple, but who had never 
been beneath the fane |! 

“I will not enter at large into 
your ca-e, Mr. ra gy said he; 
“T wilh simply @. i that you 
find life dull and distasteful—your 
time drags heavily and the hours 
are wearisome. Come up-stairs and 
try a rubber; we play the dummy 
game, and as you said you had 
played at the university, I believe 
I know the measure of your skill, 
Whist, as played by Oxford dons,” 
added he, in a reflective tone, ‘is 
the last remnant of medievalism 
left im» England,” There was a 
solemn pomposity im hig.tone that 
amused me much, and I accept- 
ed. his invitation to see more 
of it. 
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As for our game, it went over 
without anything remarkable. 
or twiee, indeed, the Major's eye, 
brows went up very high at, seme, 
card I led, sot he tools snuff impe-, 
tiently ain organ itated about 
ing @ trick; but, on the whole, he, 
preserved a grand dignity .of man-, 
ner that would have very be-/ 
coming on the Equity Bench. 

I mention these traits en passans,. 


t,, to. imitate 
them, At tea we talked whist, and 
nothing but whist. I do not'know. 
on what authority he asserted. it, 
but he said the Great Napoleon, 
never could become a good player-— 
he never could forgive his partner, 
not baving the precise card he 
needed; “and as for the present. 
Emperor,” said he, “he cannot be, 
kept from peeping into the adver- 
sary’s band,” 

All, English plays he pronounced. 
lamentable, French a shade bet- 
ter, The Poles were the great 
masters of the game, ‘ Lemberg,” 
said he, “is the Mecca of : whist- 
players,” 

rom that day forth, from rosy, 
morn to dewy evening, my life was 
whist. The dawning of morning 
the daylight sinking, the night's sad 
Ae 


heurs still, ft me— 


whist, whist, only whist. 
We played three g & sort 
of exercising canter, every day after; 


breakfasts; and I must say 
though my education at, school and, 


college revives many ea of 
sorrow and shame a suffering, 
putting them all together into one 
would not have equalled the misery 
of one of these mornings, The cour 
tesy of the, Major at our first) per- 
formance was never renewed... It 
was the bland politeness of the, 
schoolmaster to his “young friend” 
when he fixst entered the establish-; 
ment, It was no longer+-“Re-; 
flect, a little, Mr, Keppel; would not 
our queen have been the better, 
ead?” or, “Don’t you) think you 
might have advantageously passed 
that. eard to, your. partner?” —it 
2a 
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was'‘now, “ What, in the name of 
all ‘that is addle-headed, made’ you 
truihp there? Was it defect of eye- 


’ oF intellect led you to take 
King? Do you 


ays walk 
into # well if it is open? or, Why 
did you fall into that blunder with 
our ace?” Then he would tear his 
ait aid rend his choker. TI have 
seen him twice very close on apo- 
plexy, and his voice was once ac- 
tually thick and _ stertorous 


as 
he"be#ied me “Not to do that” 
+I forget what——“ for the love of 


In’ his virulent abuse of me he 
would not limit himself to my 
indiscretion at whist, It was my 
whole nature, moral and inteHec- 
tual, he ‘assailed. It was, Had I no 
sense of compassion—was I even 
bereft of all pity—did I forget the 
luékless individual who was linked 
to me as a partner—was I so en- 
gulféd in’ selfishness that I could 
not see his sufferings, or how had 
I managed to arrive at man’s estate 
with ‘the faculties of an infant? 
Could"I not be taught the fact. 
that if eleven trumps were played 
out ‘of thirteen, two, not six, re- 
mained? How did { hope to get 
through life with an intelligence of 
this order? Why would I persist 
in’ tegarding my partner as my 
greatest enemy ? 

roth the faults of my card-play- 
ing to the defects of oy character 
was‘an easy transition. If I trum 
ed high, I was a reckless spendthrif, 
or an ostentatious snob, éager to 
create an effect; if I trumped low, 
I ‘was a mean-spirited poor devil, 
who ‘hadn’t heart to spend his 
income. If I took a trick I should 
have left tomy partner, I was nar- 
row-minded and disgustful, dead 
to every sense of companionship, 
and a mere egotist; and once, when 
I put an ace on my partner’s king, 
he cried out, “If you should ever 


matry, sit, you will beat your 
wie 7 
Why did I not pitch the cards 


out of the window, and the Major 
after’ them? is possibly the ques- 
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tion the reader is asking ‘himself; 
and I answer it for him. ‘Margaret 
was there! ‘Margaret's eyes were 
upon me, 80 beautifully’ tender, so 
imploring, so trustful—I was almost 
saying so lovelythat I felt I was: 
enduring all these trials for her sake, 
Just as knight-errants of old went 
forth to slay their dragon in’ honour 
of their ladye-love, so was I, figura- 
tively, slaying my dragon; amd a 
more terrible dragon than the de- 
mon of my own temper I cannot 
picture to my mind. 

It is true, when I gained my own 
room and found myself alone “J 
could not lie down to sleep: my 
temples throbbed; my ha tin- 
gled; I felt I had a debt of ven- 
geance to acquit, and that ‘even 
delay dishonoured me. It. was 
only ‘by recalling that sweet face, 
so much sweeter by the expression 
of tender solicitude it expressed; 
that I could at last compose myself 
to slumber. These hours of self- 
exatuination were as terrible tor- 
tures as I can conceive. Over ‘and 
over have ¥ asked'myself what 'pri- 
vilege lay in some pieces of painted 
pasteboard and a green baize eloth, 
that a man might utter over them 
what he would be shot for if he 
ventured on elsewhere. 

Would I have permitted, on ‘any 
other pretext than the paltry one 
of a game, that this old prig should 
reflect on my mind, my memory, my 
reasoning faculty, or my judgment? 
On what other issue would I have 
sat still to hear myself reviled, ridi- 
coled, and derided ? 

Of course I did not conceal these 
a from Margaret. I told 
them all. I told her, tco, how-one 
consolation alone earried me throu 
my misery, and that her sym 
and her affection it was that, like 
an angel leading through fire, 
brought me_ scathless through’ @ 
confiret that all but mastered me, « 

“But you have got over: the 
worst, dear Harry”—’twas dear 
Harry by this time—“ don’t ' show 
impatience now, don’t give way 
when the goal is already within 
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sight., Mind what he says of, a long. 
suit;. don’t be afraid .of. i 

trumps from a weak hand, and we 
shall be happy yet.” . we bas 

Then we would read ‘Evangeline % 
down .beside the «iver, or ‘ Gene- 
vieve’ under the beech-trees; and 
she would bring out her guitar, and 
warble in her own delicious. con- 
tralto little snatehes of Mendelssohn 
or Spohr,-—tender, plaintive, deep- 
sinking melodies, that left. more.in 
the heart after them than all the 
florid brilliancies of Verdi. 

My education had now made 
such progress that we only played 
of an evening, so that my days 
were passed in perfect bliss ; for 
while the Major sat ever a “ pro- 
blem,” or sat engaged with his t 
book, ‘Whist. in its. Ethical Rela- 
tions,’ Margaret. was always with 
me. She walked, rode, and fished 
with me. She was.one of those 
frank natures that are eminently 
companionable; perhaps I can con- 
vey a clearer notion of her when I 
say that she was one @ man could 
be deeply in love with, and yet talk 
to of other things than his love. 

She would bring me at times 
some message from pa—as, he 
would be glad if I cel think 
over that fourth trick of the ninth 
rubber, and what would have come 
of .it if Thad not taken the: trick; 
or @ request that I should give him 
in writing my reason for “finessing” 
my.knave of hearts; but.she would 
utter these so sweetly, so smiling- 
ly, that I longed to whisper the 
answer on the lips .that put the 
uestion.. I'm not quite sure that 

didn’t do so on one occasion! | 

I had fully made up my mind 
to propose for Margaret ;'my cour- 
ae was all the stronger that the 

jor. had begun to .compliment 
me. on.my»play. He had said, 
“That shows attention, sir... There 
was memory there;” and. limited as 
this eulogy was, I am. ashamed to 
say with what.delight I heard it. . 

I made. the pe mag ig its being 
my birthday—I know. ho more about 
my birthday than I know. of Han- 


1 
nibal’s-+but J; miadethat the pre-: 
text for giving 4 little’ dinner! with 
a lay of long+necked bottles 
and ers that. were not com-. 
mon. ia..our daily life. We were 
extremely jolly. G@liquot has some 
peculiar influence on the» heart's. 
action, and. we «all felt it. The 

had tel nie that after 
a winter at Nice and an autumn at 


Lemberg I might conceive m 
cation finished,; | : {, 
“You'll not be a Deshappelles, 
nor even a Kalergi,” said he, * but 
with Grammont,.or Clayy or men of 
bow forests he hold your own.” 
was I not ‘Madge’s 
hand as he said. it? and Sid I ‘not 
a r in ber eat, “ My own! /m 
own!” with a heartfelt Botideues? 
I knew. she was mine — yes, I 
knew it, Yow ask me how, iby 
what. evidenée, \I.-knew this? and 
I answer youyHow did Columbus 
know that, when daybreak. cathe, 
he should see outlines of mountains: 
that were not “ fog-banks”?, How 
did ‘ger os by Prey the French 
would come out Cadiz, though 
his signal-lieutenant . persisted» . in 
saying there were no ships of war 
there? How did Speke know,.when 
he beheld Lake Nyanza, that-he was 
gazing 10 the source of the Nile? 
hat is that moral: consciousness, 
higher . than s evidence of testi- 
mony, that tells you -your partmer 
must hold a pattiontalt corde ‘Exe. 
plain these. to me, and I -will:tell 
you ‘why I knew Margaret's heart. 
was mine, and mine only, Pan cy 
We sat: late over our wine. It 
was some choice Bra Mouton that 
I. got. downs from.my club «by 
special favétr, and the Major pro- 
nounced it matchless, 
kept us company, even while we 
smoked our cigafs, and made our) 
coffee—most delicious coffee: it ‘was 
—afterwards. I cannot recall. such» 
iness. .I know I shallrnever 
taste such again. “ What ifwe have 
one rubbe r png Pa me 
parting,’ as the. song says?” cried | 
the Major, who was. not always.cor~ 
rect at a quotation. ‘You ‘be. 


t 
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Madge's partner, Keppel, and I'll 
take: dommy,”» Ie I didn’t. like the 


— at first, this turn to it 
elighted me; for, strangely enou 
im all my contse of. instruction, 
had never played with Margaret. yet 
ge rors 

“What: shall we -have on. the 
ganie?” cried) the Major, flushed 
with wine end jollity together. 
“ Let» it: be something splendid.” I 
need scarcely say that up to this 
we had never played for a. stake. 


“Tf you lose, Keppel you shall 
give: Tmmecowinat all 


you give 
nie?” 

“Name your stake,” said I, 
“and Til names mine.” 

“Well, you shall give me your 
salmon-rod, landing-net, and all,” 
said he, with a tone:of elation: 

“Tl claim: my steke when I 
have won it,” said I, colouring 
d 3 for Lsaw that be glanced 
at: garet, whose face was now 
crimson. 

4 You shall have that. privilege, 


sir,’ said he, quietly; and I felt a 
tremor ous iongi meas I fancied 
heread my meaning: 


We now took our. places at the 
table’ in» perfect silence, for . there 
wesa sense of solemnity over us 
alt.» The Major dealt, and turned 
a, tem of diamonds, My. heart 
beunded withm me as he turned 
the dummy’scards. It was a miser- 
able: hand... Three low trumps, @ 
queen thirdiin spades, two: imsignifi- 
cant dubs, the ace, and five small 
hearts. ; 

My own. cards were almost 
enough to win the game, and I led 
outa heart through his: ace, saying, 
“Win your one trick, Major, an 
let. me score. the rest.” Nothing 
but, the very intoxication of success 
could exceed this ill-judged bravado. 

“Do me the favour, sir, to play 
your own game, and spare me your 


comments. on mine,’ said the old. 


man, whose hands trembled as he 
arvanged his cards. I was well: ac- 
customed to the intense and eager 
attention he was wont to, bestow 
on thé game, but never hed I seen 
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anything approaching to the eager- 
ness' he now oe an go he threw 
away the cigar be was smoking, 
and scrutinised each trick belore it 
was turned, though a: mere glance 
always sufficed. with him to tell 
him what was played,: 

Margaret watched him with. in- 
tense anxiety. She could not take 
her eyes from his fave,and I saw 
that she was terrified lest. the un- 
usual strain should be hurtful to 
him; Once only did: she glance at 
me, and them her look was’ pain- 
ful in its expression of entreaty, 
Though all this tronbled me, the 
triumphant joy at my heart rose 
above. all—I already felt a, victor, 
and what had I not won? 

Margarets agitation was now ex- 
treme. She had. to: be reminded 
when it was her tarn to play, and 
then she threw her card down al- 
most unconsciously. She trembled 
from head to foot, and at last her 
hand shook so vielently that her 
cards escaped her ge and fell 
about the floor stooped to 
piek them up, and I,,not less. eager 
to help her than to have the oppor 
tunity of crouching. down 
her, stooped down too, and we both 
met beneath: the table. We must 
have been very awkward at. gather- 
ing up the cards; for at last the 
Major cried out, “Is that 
tion not completed yet?” ln my 
confusion at this rebuke, or preps 
in my agitation, 1 managed to 
one of my own cards dropfrom my 
hand, and did not detect the: loss . 
as I took my place at the table. 

“Tt is your turm to play, sir,” 


said the Major to pointing to 
d the card he had jut led, Z 
I looked hurri through my 


hand ; he had played a. heart, and I 
had none. To be quite certain, I 
looked again, and, mow reassured, 
trumped his card, The old man 
seemed as if something had stung 
him. He won the’ trick that came 
next, and, to. my astonishment, 
again returned to the suit I had 
trumped. And as he did so, I cried 
out, , “ Further struggle is need- 
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less. Two by honours and three 


tricks | make five; the game is 
won.” 
Margaret grew pale as death, as 
she watched her father’s face. 
“You hayve—how many tricks do 


= say, . said he, trembling ‘at 


orn Three 


ours—five iniall.” 

“Three and two certainly ‘make 
five, sir, there is no question of 
that. Will you do me the favour 
to let ‘me see them?” and not a- 
waiting my reply, he turned ‘the 


cards out upon the table, and in- . 


spected them one by one. “ Your 
score is all correct, sir; may I now 
gee the cards in your hand?” 

“Phere they are;” said I, half 
defiantly, for I was somewhat vexed 
at all the distrust and hesitation. 
“There they are!” 

“No, sir; I should say there they 
are not. There are ‘but four earda, 
you should have five.” 

“ How is that—how can that be?” 
said I, in amazement. 

“Simply this wey, sir,” said he, 
as, taking a candle, he stooped down 


and picked up a card from the floor - 


— here is the explanation!” And 
now his voice swelled into 4 note 
of triumph. “This is the five -of 
hearts—the suit you ‘have trump- 
ed,' sir, not once, ‘but twiees A 
more audaciots revoke I 
witnessed.” 

I lay back on my chair, sick, and 
almost fainting. 

“A repeliey ” continued he, “has 
ite penalty, and costs. three trieks. 
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oie and two by hon- 


never #10 


Two revokes make six; the game is 
theref I pr the hon- 
var to’ tt a ‘ver ren oh 


Freasned ta took et 

wasgond) When dddchow 1-8 Riow 
not.’ I was stunned and re 

to such a degree that J not 

speak as be moved away.) 9) | '!". 
Whetheesi sesithesq Guew ania 


they 
Major, I mean, end Miss Crossley.” 
| Bhey breakfasted at eight) ::sir ; 
they were off by nine. The young 
ee you this," » 
clutched the envelope; it: felt 
hard and ‘solid. T glowed with de- 


light. I guessed it was 


= 
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4 aul ta deof of feawe I 
. Tae) censo of the 
has long! been i ih Great 
Britain; and fio one ‘who knows 
anything of the literature that the 
ce’ ip pertiitted, ¢an conséien- 
tiously say that-the‘ cause of public 
morality has suffered in conse- 
There has been a constant 
improvement for ® century and a 
‘half; and even ‘withinthe last thirty 
years, the offences against decency 
and good manners in the periodi- 
cal press and in general literature 
‘have been marvellously few. In- 
detency and imm y in’ print 
are not to the taste of the nineteenth 
century; so that the absenee of a 
cefisorship has neither’ done good 
nor evil, Public ‘opinion has. be- 
come the great irresponsible and 
“despotic “censor—a censor against 
whose judgment there is no appeal 
—and that is powerfal enough to 
place under the ban of society, and 


under the pé ry penalty of un- 
pee Prva rem ts who, in his 
—— offends against the decen- 
cies of life: Thomas Moore, in 
maturity and old age, was ashamed 


-of; the youthful pruriences of 
Thomas Little; Lord Byron, had 
+his; life been’ spared; might’ Have 
‘been:anxious to eanee]l many a too 
glowing passage in “Don Juan;” 
and! pethaps even the one living poet 
who sings the! delights of lust’ will 
im after years submit to the great 
censorship of opinion, and learn, 
as others have learned before him, 
that “want of decency is want of 
sense.” 

But when, after along and ardu- 
ous struggle by the friends of the 
free dissemination of opinion, the 
British Parliament thought fit in 
the year 1694—the sixth of William 
and Mary--to abolish the licersing 
system of books, and consequently 
all censorship of literature, no simi- 
lar step was taken to abolish the 
censorship exercised over the drama 
by the Lord Chamberlain. This 


eR m Wirdin yi 
functionary was’ Originally a kind 
of upper steward to the Lovetipn 
‘and appointed and inte 

the conduct of all the ‘servapts’of 
the King and Queen, ‘with thé ‘ex- 
ception of the ladies of the Queen’s 
bedchamber. © Stage + pla “from 
the earliest periods of English dra- 
matic history, were either’ the ‘ser- 
vants of some great Jord, like the 
Earls of Essex, Leicester, and South- 
ampton in the days of Queen Hiiza- 
beth, or of the sovereign; dnd the 
actors at the two ci t t 
theatres of Drury Lane ‘and ent 
Garden, though they ‘never actually 
were the servants of, or in the’ pay'of 
the sovereign, called themselves, and 
were called by others, “his Majes- 
ty’s servants.” ‘This designation is 
still partially retained ; ahd theoreti- 
cally being servants’ in the ‘royal 
household, ‘the Lord Chamberlain 
has a theoretical jurisdiction’ over 
them. He is, byrvirtue of his cham- 
berlainship, we po read A all new 
plays: and his deputy, known ss 
a the Examiner of Plays,” may Te- 
fase his license, subject to’ theap- 
proval of his’ supérior, to any ‘hew 
play that may appear to him tobe 
profane, im: disloyal; or other- 
‘wise objectionable. There is nothing 
to show that this peculiar censorship 
has ever been exercised in.an unjust 
or arbitrary manner; whilé, at the 
same time, there is nothing to prove 
that its inflnence has been beneficial, 
or that the stage without such 
supervision would have been other 
than itis. Censors and examiners 
of plays partake of the character of 
their accessories, just as grouse in 
the moors become ptarmigan on the 
mountains. Public opinion sways 
their judgments, though they may 
be totally unaware of the bias; and 
if the public be, at any time and for 
any cause, immoral, or look with 
in ee upon any particular vice 
—such as lewdness in the days of 
Charles II., or drunkenness in the 


wr 
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of George IiI—the drama 
SSeonthe te bokd the mirror up 
to nature, and show ‘the very 
and body of the time its form and 
feature,” reflects these vi and 
the Lord Chamberlain. and shis de- 


puty.make no objection, .In spite 
of the supposed supervision and 
control of these functionaries, the 
stage in England has always ap- 


the 
and 


immoral to large classes of 
ple—not only to Puritans, 
vout persons, who look upon 
all stagée-plays either with abhor- 
rence or disfavour, but to moral- 
ists like Addison and Steele in the 
earlier years of the last century, 
who were by no means prudish or 
Puritanical, but thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated good plays well 
acted. “It is one of the most 
unaccountable things in our age,” 
s Addison, in No; 446 of the 
‘Spectator,’ “that the lewdness. of 
our sinc. of a 80 _—_ 
complained of, so well exposed, an 
so little redressed. It is to be hoped 
that, some time or other, we may 
be at leisure to restrain the licen- 
tiousness of the theatre, and make 
it vontribute its assistance to the 
advancement of morality and the 
reformation of. the age.” Steele, 
in ithe ‘Tatler,’ and, indeed, ali 
the essayists of that and the suc- 
ceeding generation, complained of 
the indecency both of the dialogue 
and plot of the plays that were 
in favour, and of the behaviour 
of'the “Amonymas” and “ pretty 
horse-breakers”—-then designated 
by stronger epithets of the ver- 
nacular tongue than are current 
in our mim-mouthed h—who 
ented fathers, -husbands, and 
vers from: taking virtuous; wo- 
men within the i of ‘such 
contamination. those days, 
the external bebaviour, if not the 
‘immer heart of society, has 
stage has participated 
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ae be rem 


be 
age mar on the seore 
icacy, as they now 


may not be rea'ly more: yi 


than any age that has it 
but as far as regards eeteettine 
the drama, and the public) observ- 
ances of all the bienséances of: life 
and society in the printed boo 
on the = stage, it is un 
urer. Kven if in this respect it be 
ypocritical, the hidden vice pays 
its. homage to public and 
keeps to decency in language 
not only the stage i but 
cessories, have been purified, 
in the thirty ye 
mainly, to the courageous 
ample of Mr. Macready, after 
him, of Mr, Charles Kean, Mr. 
and others— a scandal was removed, 
not exactly from: the. stage, , but 
from the auditory, among . 
espa harlots had mot only 
| permitted but encouraged by 
us managers to intrude them- 
selves, without payment of entrance- 
money. Since that time the hetaira 
asa class have been rigily ‘ex- 
cluded, and if admitted as_indivi- 
duals on payment, have been com- 
pelled to conduct themselves. 
the same propriety as the rest 
the beset er 3 the 
expulsion, and a night in 
of the aide court, i 
been a great gain, and re 
of the jecti 


the plot and action have not always 
os beyond: reproach. Stage mo- 
rality, exce m4 traged 

ro rng, ing 
out of date, is. by i 


purer and the 
im the refinerhent of manners-and . 


of literature, until it maybe qnes 
tioned whether, if such 2 
the Lord Chamber ‘the Ex- 
aminer of Plays were non-existent, 
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them, like moisture from ‘thie sea- 
bird's “wings. 

whatever may be the case on 
the Batopean conti there has 
beet in’ Bngland a decided im- 
provement. 

‘The most popular of the new 
pieces that have the longest run 
in! London, and retain their hold 
most firmly on public favour, are 
virtadéus par excellence, and trust 
‘for’ their suceess upon sensa- 
‘tional incident, and the sorrows 
aad agonies of innocent heroes and 
heroines in real life, and not upon 
double entendre and dialogue 

with eroticism and sensu- 
.' But good new plays being 
remarkably scarce, and good old 
ones being resentable, because 
there‘are no ri young actors to 
take the leading parts—no ore fit 
to play Macbeth or Lady Macbeth, 
Othello: or Desdemona, Romeo or 
Juliet, Hamlet or Lear—the public, 
that always hankers after novelty, 
has transferred the favour which 
‘our ‘fathers and grandfathers be- 
‘stowed upon Shakespeare’s plays, 
and other masterpieces of dra- 
matic genius, to music and dancing. 
‘The great majority of people live 
hard and fast in our day, and they 
do not ‘like to have their feelings 
harrowed overmuch in the theatre, 
but want to laugh and to be 
amused, without much exercise of 
thought: They like the ‘senses 
rather ‘than the intellect to be 
gratified, and above all, desire not 
to be bored.. Phere never arises a 
publie want but there is somebody 
to cater to its gratification; and 
music-halls, where the ballet and 
the display of the feminine form 
.constitate as great an attraction as 
‘the music, have s up ‘not obly 
in the me , but sin every 
_ ofthe country. ‘On the Eng- 
ish stage, dancing is of co 
tively recent introduction; 
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Yet in this respect 
the 


was not until the time of 
IL, in 1650, that the first 
lady who ever trod the s 
peared - the ne of ‘Desde- 
mona. nce is t. improve- 
ment took place, the, intoodedian 
of the dance as a part of the entep- 
tainment was a matter of . course, 
But the modern ballet, such ag. it 
is now exhibited, with its enregi- 
mented and  battalioned 
ladies, was, until a comparati 
recent date, the exclusive spectacle 
of the > and only flour- 
ished im all its glory at pa places 
as the Italian Opera Houses. But 
with a taste for the music. ofthe 
million >! _ a a taste for 
the ballet o: million, preceded, 
within the last Seanisina thirty 
years, by such grosser represents- 
tions of the female form as were pro- 
vided by tableaux vivants and 
plastiques. As it required, dhow- 
ever, & certain degree of sesthetic 
culture, and acquaintance with the 
anciént Greek and Roman mytho- 
logy, to appreciate thoroughly dhe 
poetry that might lurk in. these 
exhibitions—a degree of culture 
which the “million” never did 
and never will possess—the ballet, 
which the million as well as the 
— yor enjoy, ineréased in favoug. 
ot that the ballet, in itself, was 
anything new and strange. On the 
‘contrary, though new to England, 
it is as old as the Pyrrhic . danee 


We | 


know ‘that in ‘Shakespeare's days, | 


and spo | afterwards, the women’s 
‘parts were ge perfotmed 
young. men—and that an £ 

ing, impatient’ for the commience- 


*Tt'h 
the ‘Spectater,’ that Oate once 
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dropped into’s Roman ¢heatre when 
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the Florelia wete to be'represthted ; - 
‘ud as \in that performanee, whigh . 


-was a kind of geligious ceremony, 
there were several indecent parts 
to be acted, the people refused to 
see them while Cato was present. 
Martial on this hint made the fol- 
lowing epigram, which we must 
suppose was ‘applied to some grave 
friend of his that had been acti- 
dentally present at some such en- 
tertainment :— 

“Why dost thou come, gteat censor of 

the age, 
To see the loose diversions of the stage? 


With.awful countenance and brow severe, 
ia ia. the nameof goodness dost thou 
ere 


Ww 

Bee the mixed crowd, how giddy, lewd, 
and vaia— 

Didst thou come in but to go ont again?” . 


It cannot be asserted by the se- 
‘verest moralist that ballet, 
though it partakes of the character 
of'a pagan festival, is of necessity 
indecent or immodest, and that it 
may ‘not be made the source of 
mueh innocent and refined enjoy- 
ment. It is @ mistake, too, to sup- 
pose ‘that the ballet has ‘exclusive 
attfactions for men. Educated 
end accomplished women, ‘both 
-young and old, love to see a hand- 
some girl, handsomely dressed or 


draped, displaying herself im the . 


graceful figures and movements of 
the dance, upon the same principle 
that they admire a picture, a poem, 
a flower, a tree, a landscape, or any- 
thing in the works of God or man 


that appeals to the sense of beauty, tak 


proportion, arid bartsony, And if 
-one such young ‘woman isa beauti- 


mam Pe ner m 
ty, have seen 19. 
pth ay 


manners through , the, eye, . 
they have never wearied.in.. 
neu o ’ ’ 


et un 
know nothing of women 


ila 
se the mole 
ture of t ir sex being 1g 
cently ‘placed. in’ the. pity wa 
insulted .by the petticoats of 
dancers—the advantages of . 
ersons are &@ great, 
so Play.” The costume of the 
modern bal'et of thirty years: ago, 
“es Mee reagan Pe = ul — 
b d ée knee, was 
arely displayed of both 


was as 
says, “Ww 
Ay from. seeing 


7 


great Bitsy at 


jected to by “the ‘prudes 
sexes, In spite, howétet, of 


tio ood-natured atid 
‘the ball “ae continued ‘to 
ila Fond me skirts . 

0. grow less; and 

spread 


pu 
inor, thea- 
tres, and, finally, hayeinveded,and 
i of the. i 


‘ 


ful sight; fifty-or-a hundred or more , 


of such »women dressed alike, or 
slightly differing for the contrast 


of colour, ate; pari passa, 4 beauti- . 


fal , when ‘they 
their gyrations and evolutions upon 
the stage; and neither’ by! 
nor sign nor suggestion,’ eonvey, or 
seek to convey, to the mind of the 
older any impréssion ‘but thet 
which . springs from (the legitimate 
exercise Of ‘their art: The 


perform - 


drapery’ of ‘the “ballet-girls, when 3 








much reason to complain of the impro- 
_priety.of costume of the ladies in the 
_pantomimes, burlesques, &c., which are 
now being performed in some of the 
metropoliten theatres. He has noticed 
for some time past that this evil has 
been i raduslly on the increase, but he 
has been most unwilling to interfere in 
“a Inatter which he considers ought more 
“properly to be left to the discretion and 
“good taste of the managers themselves. 
‘Now, however, that the question has 


been taken up by the press, and public 
opinion is hete . ressed epee it, he 
feels himself com to the seri- 


ous attention of the managers to the 
ject; for he cannot but remark the 
4 redit that now justly falls on the 
ge, and the objections which are 
‘babe raised it’ by many who 
have hitherto frequented’the theatres, 
but who now profess themselves un- 
‘willing to permit the ladies of their 
‘families to sanction by their presence 
‘such questionable exhibitions, 
| ‘Lord Chamberlain, with every 
anxiety to te the interests of the 
stage, trusts that he may confidently 
eal to the m ers to assist in 
abating the evil complained of, which 
threatens to become a public scandal. 
. “He bas purposely addressed these 
“Observations in the form of a circular 
to the managers of all theatres under 
his jurisdiction, without imputing blame 
to any in particular, and wil) gladly re- 
ceive from them “?, Observations or 
suggestions which they may wish to 
offer.on the subject. 
. “Lorp CaamBer.anr's Orrics, 
ei Jan. 28,1869." 

The dull.car of the. public is not 
easily, startled, but this document, 
tg-use a favourite expression of the 
day,“ created: a sensation.” For a 
while the idle ople at the clubs, 
aay nay hy 
parties forgot ir cs 
‘conversation — whether the Greek 
difficulty would be settled; whether 


it. was likely that the vinegar of 
=" Pees on 2 Mr..G 

‘galt ~ Bright, the 
of Mr, Layaed, the sages of Lotd 


Hatherley, and the succulent green- 
ery of Lord Granville and the junior 
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members of «thé! Administration 


‘would’ combine efficiently. ii he 


Ministerial salad; whether . 
stone really had leanings to Ritual- 
ism and to Rome; . whether: the 
Duke de Montpensier had the ghost 
of a chance for the throne of Spain, 
and whether the Orleanists gerie- 
rally were not a — wa cock-sure 
about a change in public opinion 
of France in their favour—all 
these great and: little topics» were 
whiffed aside by the breath of) the 
Lord Chamberlain’s gentle and sug- 
gestive missive, ‘and nudity» and 
semi-nudity, r all their ts 
— philosophical, ic, 
and dramatic— were eve re 
discussed pend peer anne with- 
out; but with evident gusto, 

cially on the part of stiedig- nitoted 
ladies. Most: people . to 
think that Lord Sydney — if. he 
imagined “y" the ee of 
petticoats in the interests of decency 
were 2 pet of his legitimate busi- 
ness—should have seen with his 
own eyes what he:took it upon him- 
self to ppt seo = asked why he 
should rely upon the newspapers 
and “other sources” for the éruth 
of a fact which he might so easily 
have investigated for himself, . An- 
other objection taken to his well- 
ment but weak ay of an 
authority which it is by no means 
certain that he was found 
in the fact that, even if he had: the 
jurisdiciion which he seems to~claim 
over the theatres, he has no 


discussion, 
—— it. did 

ightest good, 
that attention has 
the fact that a censorship is: 
claimed ai, yo mete yd 

After question o 
morality of nudity—which is bat a 
simulated nudity in the limbs, 

nudity 
as 


& @ common t6- 
is called: full dreBs in the, best pri- 
vate society as itis to the stage— 
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fied in the interit of the who 
displays; “and ‘tn ‘the mind” of “the 
yan w beholds’ it.’ “Bailey's 
Jovély stattie Of “Eve af the Foun- 
tain,” in’ whieh theré ‘isnot the 


oer encé of drapery 6rcon- — 
men OF the divine forth) fresh « 


from ‘the hands “of the Creator, is 


fity itself; and ‘any one'Who sées | 


: in it bas’ the impdrityin 
‘his oWn heart.’ In the same man- 


ner there is io waare in thé dis- - 
lay Of the pretty ‘bate legs Of little | 
malde ‘ty 


fs’ of from four or five’ years’ 
‘Old; 6t'in the bare feet and ‘ankles 
‘of the bonnie Scotch’ Jasses, ‘inno- 
cént ‘alike Of shoes ‘and stockings 
and ‘of evil-ititent, though there 
would be indecency’ in thé display 
ofnaked leg and’ foot in ‘the streets 
‘of London or Edinburgh ‘by’ full- 
grown damsel*; who made the ‘dis- 
for a’ meretriciets purpore. 

re aré statves and statuéttes' to 

be ‘seer’ all over’ Europe in which 
nudity is as complete as it is beauti- 
ful’; but when such statues or statu- 
‘e€ttes ate imitated eaten of ob- 
séenity, atid crowned with & modern 
bonhet, wrapped in a modern’ shawl, 
‘and encased in modern stockings, 


and nothing else, "their vile intention s 


becomes apparent, and they” fall 
properly ' under the cognisance of 
the police. ‘The! ‘display is fot ‘in- 
decent per se, a8 When ‘afi aétress of 
‘high “attaitimetits ‘and genius, in 
Gefiult of an‘ actor of ‘truthfulness 
and’talént enough to undertake’ the 
pate bp tts as Romeo; any more 

it is: indelicateor improper ‘for 
‘whan to hide the form by ap 

the 


péar- 
ing in petticdats to of 
wivrotthe ‘witches of Mecbet” The 


intéfition is everything, as it is 
in killing. “If ‘you Sone to’kill, 
you are a murderer, and deserve 
the murderer's fate. If you kill in 
self-defence, and in a just and patri- 
otic cause—like a soldier—you are 
not blamable, but virtuous, In 
like manner, the scanty drapery of 
the ballet, for the pur of art, 
and art alone, is no offence against 
good taste or good manners; but 
if the ballet girl—not for the sake 


of art, but for the sake of attracting 
‘of her frind by ter: 

se a as a 
oug , 

which ‘she disgraces. ae. 


very ‘greatly when'it is a , 
or whether there bé 4 cotiehteratXe 
chance that the mutderer ‘thay ‘be 
found’ not guilty.’ When ‘all 

known ‘the interest ceates; ‘and if 
it were ble that the ballet-girls 
shéuld denude t amewat Hee _ 
coats and drapery tr 

be as apparently ntide as the/fate 
Adah Tsaats Menken in her favourite 
character of “ M ” the rowés of 
society would be among ‘the loudest 
in’ the ‘expression of their’ ablior- 
rerieé, and in théir’ detérminétion 
to son aa steve pani nna the 
tage. et us have ane- 
ing, by all means, and’ Tet “us, if 
poss:bie, 


xe 


have virtuous women for 
dancers. Let mana of theatres 
-and of ‘music-halls' imitate -the ¢x- 
ample of Mr. Macready and Mr. 
Charles’ Kean,’ and” Mo mee thea 
affaits of their ‘establis on 
the ‘principle thatthe of 
the dramatic art’ in all’ its’ branches 
and departments—histridnie, miusi- 


‘eal, ‘choregraphic—is ‘as respectable 


as any Other ‘profession by Which 
men and Woteh earn their honest 
bread; ‘and there ‘will be po need 
of any other censorship, or of a 
Lord Chamberlain or eny other 
functionary to measure the length 
of a petticoat, and draw a line 
above the knee or below it, where 
it may suit his prudery, his ignor- 
ance, or his affectation to leave it. 
Better that public opinion should 
regulate such matters than that a 
King Bomba, whose collection of 
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ancient at a! Naples wag the most 
-obageng in..the, world, abould issue 
aso le icts ty dancing: 
women, aad, permit none te eppear 
in the ballet without green or piak 
trousers; after the style worn by 
the traditionwy Fatimas of the 
siage,, Public taste in this coun- 
try is, in) the main, pare and 
wholesome,.as our literature may 
preeey testify. It is almost as 
ealthy io the drama, without be- 
ing indebted in amy respect to 
the real. or nominal censorship of 
the Lord Chamberlain. If at any 
place of. public entertainment the 
undress. of women is of a character 
to deter men from introducing 
their pure-minded mothers, wives, 
sisters, or daughters to witness 
the performance, such place of 
entertainment is doomed to bank- 
ruptey. It may drag on a pre- 
carious existence for a while, by 
keeping within..a.hair’s-breadth of 
the penalties, of the law that pro- 
hibits the immodest exposure of 
the person; but the world and the 
wane opinion are against it, and 
is — the way of all anachron- 
offences against the pub- 
lie. conscience. But let us not, in 
the outery against short petticoate, 
commit treason against an art that 
ministers, like .other arts, to the 
gratification of the sense of beauty. 
All to art is like mmsie—it can- 
not be indecent or improper in 
itself, and is only made so by the 
extraneous, association of words 
and thoughts that come out of the 
mind of .the observer, and not out 
of the thi observed, “To ithe 
pure all are pure.” .“In 
dancing,” says Sir Risbard Steele, 
“all fe charms, of an agreeable 
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vaanin, to the normal length 
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person are in. their highest exer. 


M90 Bo CHAT limb @nd feature , 


pears with ,jts. reflective grace... 
all art.is an imitation of mature,, sp 
this is an inaipoivonrien( pote ‘in ‘its 
Wigihoat neers tdiople he business 
of dancing is Y beauty; 
and for that reasam all distortion 
and mimicries, as ps are, W 
raige aversion 

. The dancers on i stage are 
very faulty in ‘this kind; and what 
they mean by writhing 
into, sueh postures as it w be 
a pain for any of the spectators to 
stand in, and yet hope to please 
those spectators, js unintelligible,’ 
And it is m this respect that pe- 
form is in our day still more 
heedful than it was in the. 
when Addison and Steele were 
arbiters of taste and the high- 


priests of criticism, To see a semi- 


nude woman balance herself spon 

her toe, and keep one leg. ina 

vertical "and the other in a. hori- 

zontal position for minutes, is nei- 

ther graceful nor plownnt, 2 nor. 

the painful exhibition be 

with the name of dancing. It. 

these tours de force that lead to 

persone} a lays whieh offend. 

taste, managers would 

cacy - ‘gymnastics, - 

opinion would support them ; 

if they would ¢xercise moral 

supervision aver the young women 

in ve a nde am 

spirit ~4 

and Mr, Sherine Sun in other and 

higher departments of the dr, 

the petticoats would goon d 
dancing requ end dang 

art of requires, 

itself become as: moral as the 

to which itis an ageompaniment, . 


7 
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THE ARTS IN THB HOUSEHOLD} OR, DECORATIVE ART APPLIED 


TO DOMESTIC USES. 


Iw the present day there are few 
men and women who do not need 
and find oecasion to exercise an edu- 
cated taste. In a thousand ways is 
att brought to bear on the common 
concerns of daily life: There is 
scarcely @ person, whatever be bis 
station, who does not in somme one 
of the many relations of society 
call the arts into exercise for use- 
fulor pleasure-giving ends. Most 
meh at some period of their lives, 
either for themselves or on behalf 
of a friend, meddle and possibly 
muddle in bricks and mortar, And 
when the house is built and rovfed 
iny @ committee of taste may fitly 
be held to diseuss and decide upon 
internal decorations and details of 
furnishing. The amount of wealth 
thus lavished, and not unfrequently 
misapplied, on villas, mansions, and 
even ordinary ye is almost 
beyond parallel in the history of the 
world. The commerce-ereated for- 
tunes which the Medici in Italy 
deyoted to the patronage of art 
were as nothing to the millions 
thet in England, at the present 
moment, are expended, if not on 
art, at least on ostentation. Thus 
the unwonted demand for art of 
some sort—good, bad, or idiffer- 
ent—has made us think that this 
is not. an inappropriate time to 
pot forth one or more papers un- 
der the title, “The Arts in the 
Household ;” or, in other words, 
“Decorative Art applied to Domes- 
tie Uses.” 

We hope to throw our unpretend- 
ing teachings into forms not so 
much technical as pe end popu- 
lat. It was, we think, Reid, the’ 
father of Scottish philosophy, who 
designated “the common sense 
mankind” “the natural furniture 
of the understanding.” Certainly, 
if, people would but furnish ‘th 
dwellings as well as their under- 
standings according to the dictates 


of this “common sensé,” muth of 
the norisence, extra and bail 
taste which have found with- 
in the English household, Would be 
turned out of doors. It is, we fear, 
more usual for hotises to be gay 
than sober, gaudy than troly Bean- 
tifal. It seems to be tho that 
extravagance of decoration ‘meatis 
of necessity handsomeness; ‘ that 
ponderous hears of materials, how- 
ever incoherent and illplaced, im- 
ply magnificence ; that ‘profusion of 
ornament and intoxication of col- 
our symbolise a certain riot of 
imagination akin to genius; where- 
as such’ jnordina sty for 
effect best bespeaks a faticy 

florid, an intellect out of balance, 
“and shows a most pitiful ‘ambi- 
tion in the fool that uses it.” 
People wou!d do well to ‘consider 
that the gaudy inflations of the 
Nae sak the pretentious devices 
of the cabinetmaker, have an 

shoppy and snobby, and carry the 
indication of much money “and 
little teste. Against these excestes, 
long the vice of what is known 
as handsome’ furnishing, common 
sense makes itself heard. Tf a 
man in the adorning of his hotse 
would only be guided by the prin- 
ciples which go to make moral 
rectitude; if he would apply to in- 
animate form and per fins ~' max- 
ims which regulate action; if he 
could see a the ad of a 
room something typic gentle- 
manly conduct in lite: if he could 
recognise in simple styles of de¢o- 
ration a correspondence with’ the 
unassuming bearing which is the 
sigh of breeding and’ of birth; if 
by eee harmony. within his 
dwelling he could find response to 
the better instincts of human na- 
ture; even if, as we have said, he 


? could’ bring to the ordering of his 


house a few grains of the common 
sense which serves him 80 well in 
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the counting-house—then, at all 
events, might we hope to see ban- 
ishéd \.ffoin. the. hall,: the diuing- 
room, and the drawing-room, those 
vulgarities, absurdities, monstrosi- 
ties, which go. often, outrage .well- 
balanced, judgment and sin against 
pe +- have the Luti 
ew. persons have the resolution 
to.make their, houses plain, if they 
possess the means of ing ever 
wail, and crowding every floor wi 
ponderous and pompous decora- 
tion,..When purchasers abound in 
money,.and manufacturers have no 
higher ends than trade, it is to 
be feared. that the virtue of sim- 
plicity, will in vain. make her voice 
h in our dwellings, Art in her 
early rise .was almost of necessity 
si ; mere lack of power and 
appliance, indeed, kept man, in the 
rude; and elementary stages of so- 
ciety, within the bounds of sober 


moderation; but in our days, as in. 


other periods of luxury and accu- 


mulated wealth, art becomes far too, 


roud and d to utter in plain 
7 ch np simple thoughts. 
e historic styles and temperate 
modes, of decoration, which sufficed 
for, guileless social .conditions, are 
Ps, m4 for the florid adoruings of 
corgupt eras. There, is in art, as in 
a more sacred walk, a strait and 
WAR Whee it is “— ~ha 

keep, and. there is, too, a br 
R --~% road, easy and pleasant for 
the. multitude to tread in. . And, 
it would seem, judging by shop- 
fronts, andthe interiors. of our 
dwellings, that for one man or 
woman who values what is strictly 
correct,. there are a thousand who 
delight in furms and colours florid- 


ly false. 

pm without end might 
easily be adduced of corrupt. art, 
false display,, and foolish squander- 
ing of money. Nothing, for in- 
stance,.is more common than mean- 


ingless jumbles of all styles, ¢on-, 


fused ,conglomerations of irrelevant 
ab ig a lo fant ‘from. 

pt,,a honeysuckl m Greece, 
an acanthus leaf from Rome, a 
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fleur-de-lis from France, and a daisy 
or butter-cup from England, may 
be found all ‘growing: im — one 
and, the same drawing-room! Yet 
even such anachronisms might be 
allowed to , if only in the, end 
the art-result were. tolerable. .. It..ig,, 
indeed but too. evident. that, to,.the,. 
majority of householders any sole, 
cism. in the treatment of .historie. 
styles isa matter of utter indiffer-., 
ence: when ignorance of art-prin- 
ciples is absolute, imconsistencies 
escape notice by reason of blinds, 
ness. Indeed, the. major part, of 
people who set about. furnishi 
scarcely pretend to knowledge; all, 
they know is what they. like. , “I. 
know what I like” is a common, 
phrase—a stock argument deemed, 
final and unanswerable. And the, 
kind of thing liked.is of. course; 
something which may allure the, 
uncultured eye, which generally, 
craves for stimulus, For example, 
gold lavishly laid on in thick gildy, 
ing is always liked; @ room ,thua, 
tricked, out looks handsome, lights, 
well, glitters in, the burning; 
of wax tapers. And experience, 
teaches “the trade” that a heavy, 
bill is paid all the more, willing- , 
ly when there is plenty, of gild-. 
ing to prove how the money hag, 
gone. pom 
We cannot. close this opening see-, 
tion, in which we wish,,te show. the; 
prevalence of bad taste and the 
need of better knowledge, without, 
quoting one or two amusing ex- 
anaples of the style of thing ex- 
pressly designed to suit the market.), 
On all sides it is obvious that falee, 
constructions and the misuse ..of- 
materials are fertile sources of error, ; 
As constructive shams which, have 
rightly provoked , hostile criticism, 
take lor instance sideboards formed, 
on the models of Grecian stone, 
altars, cabinets constructed in the 
fashion of Roman, temples,. wine- 
coolers suggestive of sarcophagi, 
and jardisieres treated as .ruined, 
chiteaux with, dilapidated. roofs, 
out of which actual flowers disport . 
themselves! , In the way of carpets: 
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and curtains, it may be admitted 
that of late a praiseworthy simpli- 
city tends to become the order. of 
the day. Yet too often common 
sense ‘and right reason are sadly 
outraged. Carpets still there are 
exuberant as botanic gardens, mar- 
vellous for — creatures as 
menageries ; floor-garnishings, over 
whieh visitors are invited to walk 
regardless of the sky, the clouds, 
and the rivers beneath their feet, 
or of the lions and tigers which 
roat within the thicket! Fit rest- 
ing-place for houris or winged 
is escaped from paradise may 
be these carpets covered with palm- 
trees and poplars, peacocks, pictu- 
resque vases, Italian terraces, with 
lakes’ beyond, but scarcely _ safe 
footing for flesh-and-blood mortals 
encumbered with the belongings 
and appurtenances of ordinary 
humanity. ‘There can be but little 
doubt that common sense suffers 
more pain than imagination can 
find pleasure in such absurd pro- 
ceedings. We certainly should be 
prepared to hear any ridiculous 
nonsense concerning the family who 
could live with such a carpet daily 
beneath their feet. 

These sins committed against 
good taste have their origin mainly 
in two causes; the one, the stupid 
routine, or, what is worse, the im- 
pudent presumption, of producers; 
the other, the ignorance of consum- 
ers. Both together in joint action 
bring about the woeful results we 
have attempted to depict, Schools 
of art have striven, though in vain, 
to meet the twofold evil; they have 
endeavoured to raise up a body 
of .skilled artizans and intelligent 
manufacturers; and, at the same 
time, they have tried to imbue the 
middle and higher classes with prin- 
ciples of taste which might control 
the vagaries of fashion, elevate the 
public standard of excellence, and 
Incite the producer, on the ground 
of even self-interest, to manufacture 
goeds excellent im design. It is .ex- 
traordinary, however, what. persist- 
ency there is evil: 
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prefer falsehood to truth, and,.ever 
in the service of fashion, follow..the 
maultitude to do evil, eis 4 
History, we regret. to say, is coms . 
pelled to confess that the styles 
of domestic decoration which have 
proved most popular have. but,..too 
frequently been the panders of; vice, 
The lavish ornamentations.. which 
oon the walls of many a 
in Europe betray the profligacy, of 
Courts, and reveal the ao in- 
dulgence of kings and courtesans, 
There are household arts which 
wear the colouring of the io; 
which are tainted with passion; and 
wee ednlgenen 5 which are identified . 
with the worst epochs in. history— , 
with the ill deeds of .Catherine. de 
Medici, Diana of Poictiers, feneton 
dame de Pompadour. After. thi 
same complexion, .too, were the 
household arts, which in our own 
land, within living .memory,., ob- 
tained the fore: of the “ First 
Gentleman in rope.” i 
the well-regulated Court of peppy 
twenty years has wrought.a 
for the better net only .in soeial, 
habits, but in matters ining..to ; 
taste. So true is it that the health 
or disease of the commonwealth 
becomes felt not only in gretnen 
tional monuments, but in minor 
works which embellish even. the 
humblest dwelling. And fortunate- 
ly of late years there has been a. 
reverting back “ the earlier his- 
toric periods when nes 8 ici 
manners still kept. the ae 
in ways of truth and soberness.., 
- possi Saa owhether read in 
me, Venice, France, or England, , 
teaches pretty much the same les- 
son. We find that the very earliest 
arts are usually rather too..severe 
and crude for our modern. uses; 
while, on the contrary, the latest 
developments are apt to degenerate 
into that lawless. luxuriance: which 
beguiles into the adoption, of .forms 
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that do’ outrage on decorum, and of 
colours ‘that are vicious in en 
History, however, teaches no less 
clearly that there: is “yet @ sound 
middle coursé between these two 
extremes—a line which lies at safe 
distance ‘alike from the austerity 
of archaic times and the license 
of latest developments. Neverthe- 
les# the unfortunate propensity of 
fashion is to fly to extremes: thus, 
no sooner were our dwellings de- 
livered from the libertinism of the 
Renaissance, than they became sub- 
jected to servitude to austerest 
meédievalism. And so it has of 
late come to pass that good — 
going le, meaning no harm, 
ote told’ that’ iW wel steolateby 
— to recline in luxury on florid 
Fretich couches, and that as right- 
mitided Ohristians it became their 
duty to rack their weary limbs 
on’ the rude angularities of Gothic 
stretches ! 

Producer and consumer, as we 
have said, are alike to blame ; manu- 
facturer ‘and purchaser in turn play 
into’ each other’s hands, or rather 
give muttal countenance in ill- 
doing; there is, as’it were, an evil 
med between them for de- 
fi g ‘art of her simplicity and 
truth. We are sorry to say that the 
Government Schools have not only 
done little positive good, but some 

harm. With a latitudinari- 
anism which tells little for the con- 
science and convietion of directors 
or teachers, art—good, bad, and 
indifferent—is with impartial hand 
sown ‘broadeast over the country. 
And now, before concluding the 
présent section, let us offer a few 
words of advice which the foregoing 
considerations may tend to fortify. 
We would to the consumer, 
Bring not only your wealth but 
your intelligence to bear on’ the 
producer. In short, let the higher 
and’ educated classes do all that 
they can to tedeem the arts from 
the greed of the , and the igno- 


rant caprice of uo. And for 
this eid, it were well that gentle- 
men and ladies should take a little 
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to inform themselves ‘on the. 
road principles of art: Let ‘them, 
for example, in moments of 
look inte some grammar of)-orna: 
ment, some one of the many works: 
which illustrate historic schoolgo 
and national styles of decoration, . 
Let them try in presence» of they 
best-known examples to realisethe: 
axiom before laid down, that early, 
styles tend to erudity, late styles, 
to corruption, while middle periods, 
are mostly, for our modern purposesy,, 
safe, pure, pleasant. The whole: 
subject of decorative art, so far ag 
it bears on the ornamentation and 
furnishing of private dwellings, is, 
as we have said, easily mastered» 
the task lies within the compass: of; 
the average intellect. And when 
each lady and gentleman shall have: 
put herself and himself to this small» 
pains, the arts in our households: 
will be likely to take a change for. 
the better; the common show of 
the shop, the routine of trade, ‘the: 
ostentation of ignorance and of 
wealth, the senseless extravagance, 
of the latest and loudest fashion, 
will give place to individual -inten- 
tion, cultured thought, and ¢éven 
the recondite taste of the student, 
Thus dwellings, which too often are 
but as magazines to contain goods 
made to order, may gather within 
their walls forms, colours, and com- 
positions which shall declare the per-: 
sonal character and individuality of 
the inmates, and bespeak not! only 
a taste nicely balanced, but a mind 
well informed. rv nf 
Before passing to the next divi-) 
sion of our subject, we would fortify 
the position taken, by one or two 
quotations from a true student’s 
work, written for the purpose of 
proving “the necessity for a gem 
eral diffusion of taste among all 
classes.” “There ig no reason,” 
writes Sir Gardner Wilki 
“why the humblest household: ar- 
ticle should not be beautiful im 
oe form, «and colour.” 
‘Many a simple and cheap object 
may be made"in good taste, without 
any additional cost.” The) come 
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monest piece of pottery, worth only’ 


a few pence, may be — more 
commendable than a splendid Sévres 
vase sold for some hundreds of 
s. ‘ But beauty,” continues 
gir Gardner, “is not to be obtained 
by capricious ornament, such as 
overloads so many of our modern 
roductions; for, unless the maker 
faows why the particular form, and 
all the ornamental accessories, are 
given to his work, any splendour of 
decoration which may merely de- 
light the ignorant, will only be 
looked upon by men of good judg~ 
ment with the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion.” “It is,” continues the same 
author, ‘really surprising that, 
among the variety of lamps, tea- 
urns, inkstands, coffee-pots, cruet~ 
stands, and so-called ‘ ornamental 
clocks,’ we can scarcely meet with 
one’ which is tolerable in form.” 
A designer “thinks he has pro- 
duced a real ‘Pompeian article,’ 
because he has put together a cer- 
tain number of details, totally un- 
conscious that a mere repetition of 
ornament is not a design, and that 
the whole, when finished, having 
no motive, is utterly unmeaning. 
This putting together a number of 
to form a whole, the besetting 
sin of incapable minds, is too often 
witnessed in the productions . of 
architects, as well as of those who 
make ornamental models.” “In the 
furnishing of our houses, examples 
of similar additions, without inten- 
tion either for ornament or use, are 
abundant. Of such kind are tables 
with geese or swans striving te 
thrust their necks against the cen- 
tral pillar, with no apparent reason 
unless to turn their graceful tails to 
the company!” We need scarcely 
point out that these ridiculous ex- 
cesses serve as illustrations to our 
foregoing remarks. They are out- 
rages upon common-sense; they do 
violence to instincts of propriety 
and fitness; they must be» counted 
as the extravagant caprices of cor- 
Tupt epochs; and accordingly they 
stand out as obnoxious deviations 
from the middle line of. rectitude; 
VOL. CV.—NO. DCXLI, 


which historie experience shows to! 
be a law of simplicity, sobriety, and, 
truth. 
These introductory words cannot: 
be brought to: a more appropriate, 
close than by the enunciation of the; 
memorable: axioms by which Mr., 
Pugin sought to sweep away con- 
structive and decorative shams, and 
to rear in ‘their stead an art reason! 
able, true, and sound as nature her-, 
self, These celebrated canons of con-' 
struction and ornament, which are of, 
universal application, read as; fol- 
lows :—“ 1st, That there should. be 
no features about a building which, 
are not necessary for convenience, 
construction, or propriety ; and, 2d, 
That all ornament should consist 
of enrichment of the essential con- 
struction of that building.” It tis 
one of the strange curiosities of 
literature that Mr. Ruskin, bavin 
stolen these axioms for rhetori 
ends, next casts contempt and ridi- 
cule upon their author. But the 
time has happily gone by when 
such fundamental truths can be 
open to cavil. Though art may 
ever remain the domain of doubt, 
here, at any rate, is an approach to 
certainty and» agreement. “The 
maxims,” writes Sir Gardner Wile 
kinson, “laid down by Vitruvius 
for architecture, apply to ordinary: 
objects, whether intended solely for 
ornament or for everyday use ie» 
lst, That they should answer the 
purpose for which they are. in- 
tended; 2d, That they should be 
durable or of solid workmanship 
3d, That they should possess beau- 
ty.” And “arts of production can 
only be beautiful in pa as 
they depend upon arts of design.’ 
In "fnck, all accepted authorities 
here show, .as we have said, absolute 
agreement. It is the practice, and 
not the theory, that is at fault 
The primary principles, for example, 
which should regulate “the arts in 
the household,” are indicated pretty 
clearly by»Mr. Owen Jones, in the 
‘Grammar; of Ornament,’ as fol 
lows :—“ Construction should be 
decorated; decoration should never 
2B 
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be purposely constructed.” “The 
decorative arts arise from, and 
should properly be attendant upon, 
architecture.” “ Architecture is the 
material expression of the wants, 
the’ faculties, and the sentiments 
of ‘the age in which it is created.” 
“The decorative arts,” in common 
with architecture, “should possess 
fitness, proportion, harmony—the 
effect of all which is repose.” “True 
beauty results from that repose 
which the mind feels when the eye, 
the intellect, and the affections are 
satisfied.” “‘ Beauty of form is pro- 
duced by lines growing out one 
from the other in gradual undula- 
tions; there are no excrescences; 
nothing could be removed and leave 
the design equally good or better.” 
“.That which is beautiful is true ; 
that which is true must be beauti- 


ful.” “Harmony of form consists. 


in the proper balancing and con- 
trast of the straight, the inclined, 
and the curved.” ‘“ Throughout 
the decorative arts every assem- 
blage of forms should be arranged 
on certain definite proportions.” 
Mr. Owen Jones ends the category 
from which the foregoing extracts 
are culled, by the dictum on which 
we have already dwelt: “No im- 
provement,” he rightly says, “ can 
take place in the art of the present 
generation until all classes—artists, 
manufacturers, and the public—are 
better educated in art, and the ex- 
istence of geveral principles is more 
fully recognised.” 

A whole volume might be writ- 
ten in elucidation of these intelli- 
gent maxims, which form of them- 
selves, indeed, a handbook or gram- 
mar to the decorative arts, The 
difficulty, however, is not in their 
acceptance, but in their practical 
application. Yet we are happy 
to say that these axioms form 
the basis of instruction given in 
the ninety Government art-schools 
of the country. Thus we may hope 
that at length the. manufacturer 
will be reached, and: the public 
enlightened. The misfortune still 
is, that the worst things sell the 
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best—that pure art does — 
that the ignorant cine fm a 
correct design tame, flat,,; and un- 
palatable—that the mass! of pur- 
chasers seek stimulants, and require, 
art to be so spiced as to bring in 
its use pleasure like that of :dram- 
drinking. Yet appeal surel 
be made to the cultured vadade 
not a few of whose intuitions lie» in 
the right direction, who err, not: 
from intent so much as? from 
haste and want of thought. To 
these we would say, ponder the 
above propositions well, and when 
mastered put them into practice, 
Educate the taste up to these 
standards, and correct error by the 
measure of these rules. Further-. 
more, not only furnish the house 
in accordance with such right 
minded dictates, but go into the 
world and wage iconoclast war 
against the false penates of your 
friends. Proclaim an ugly sham in 
the way of furniture an abomina- 
tion. Go into shops and inoculate 
the trade with new ideas. ‘Try to 
make obnoxious designs commer- 
cial failures; warn your acquaint- 
ance against the purchase, and s0 
drive what is bad fairly out of the 
market. The ordinary run of fur- 
niture-makers can only be touched 
in the pocket: they would violate 
the whole Decalogue to win custom. 
Fashion is their law, trade their 
motive. As soon as they are 
taught that good art pays best, 
they will take the side of profit. 
Thus much being premised by 
way of general introduction, let us 
next say a few words on the build- 
ing and planning of a house. It is 
manifest that “the arts in the 
household” presuppose the. exist- 
ence of a house; and the first ques- 
tion to be settled is, What shall that 
house be? what its construction, 
plan, style? Too much heed can- 
not possibly:be given to these: pre- 
liminaries. Before the foundation- 
stone is laid, all questions of ground- 
plan, of elevation and = 
points of strife. between Palladian 
and Gothic arehitecture—should be 
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considered and determined. A false 
step on the threshold may jn more 
senses than one bring confusion 
and discomfort on the house and 
its inmates. It is true that it may 
not’ be the good fortune of every 
man to build or create a house for 
himself; too often he has to make 
the best of what comes ready to 
hand. In that case he will pro- 
bably have to submit to a certain 
compromise of his ideal as to what 
an Englishman’s home ought to be. 
But if an English gentleman find 
himself in the envied position of 
creating afresh, he may, with some 
little expenditure of knowledge and 
time, make for his family a more 
congenial home than can be expect- 
ed to result from a mere builder’s 
speculation. To borrow the words 
of metaphor, he may so arrange 
that the foundations shall hold 
friendly relations with the cornice, 
the lintel and door-post with the 
ceilings, the chief corner-stone with 
the hearthstone, in the domestic 
economy. 

By way of general preface, we 
may say that the house of an Eng- 
lish gentleman should wear a gen- 
tlemanly character and appearance, 
the plans and appointments should 
conform to the habits of good so- 
ciety, and be agreeable to a man, if 
not of luxurious, at least of refined, 
tastes. And this good style, be it 
observed, is not necessarily depend- 
ent on large scale. Size is an acci- 
dent which may have as little to do 
with forms of art as mere money 
with birth and breeding. The signs 
are soon seen of the master who 
is accustomed to the right’ ‘sort of 
thing; at a glance, a house gives 
visible proof that life is raled in 
fitness, and) made conformab'e to 
beauty. Art implies system, order, 
skill, the nice adaptation of means 
to an end; and certainly it is de- 
sirable that a house shall be 80 
planned that civilised life may 
move within its walls smoothly and 
pleasantly, free from jar and dis- 
sonance. It may be instructive to 


trace, in few. words, the ‘historic 


origin and gradual development of 
the Englishman’s home. ‘Civilisa-’ 
tion did not dawn upon our West-’ 
ern Isles in a day. Mr, Parker’ 
justly observes, that English do-" 
mestic architecture has advanced! 
step by step with the social condi-* 
tion of the people. “Side by side” 
with the gradual development of* 
the civilisation, wealth, and power! 
of England, grew the domestic hab-? 
itations of the country, in each age’ 
reflecting not only the manners and 
customs of the people, but the po- 
sition and prosperity of the Eng-’ 
lish as a nation; each progressive! 
step in the gradual development of’ 
the style and plan is but an illus-' 
tration to a page of history.” “ The’ 
domestic arrangement at length! 
matured,” continues Mr. Parker,’ 
“was not the result of the working’ 
of any one powerful mind, it was’ 
not the design of some one great 
architect who gave the key-note’ 
which other builders followed, it’ 
was not even the work of one gene- 
ration, but it was the growth of cen- 
turies.”” 
The domestic arts, in fact, may” 
be looked upon as the unfolding of. 
a people’s life. The villa of Italy,: 
the chdteau of France, and the! 
country-seat of England, are sev-! 
erally manifestations of national’ 
manners and domestic customs,’ 
The villa of Italy has not yet cast’ 
aside the memory of suburban" 
abodes which became the country” 
retreats of Roman citizens; the’ 
chiteaun of France confesses to’ 
chivalry, and is kindred in rela- 
tionship to feudal castles and mili-1. 
tary strongholds; while the coun-! 
try-house of the good old English 
gentleman is proved in pedigree! 
the legitimate descendant of the’ 
hall of the Saxon thane. The ar 
cheological’ argument, of which? 
some writers have made good use! 
may be summed up in few wor 
The baronial hall, the  encostrad 
type of the English dwelling-housé, 
is known to have waned in import- 
ance just’as its lord suffered rela 
tively in social scale. In fact, the 
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owth of the middle and commer- 
cial classes, the increase of great 
cities, and the consolidation of 
municipal institutions, have been 
attended with no small revolution 
in the domestic arrangements of 
the British nation, Among early 
and salutary changes was the sever- 
ance of, the servants’ apartments 
from the rooms kept sacred to in- 
mates and honoured guests. So, 
likewise, the substitution of the 
ivate dining-room for the public 
1 testifies to the growing privacy 
of the family; retired bedrooms also 
tell of. keener sense of modesty; 
while the ample and ornate drawing- 
room proclaims that dominion of 
women which is supposed to be the 
pledge of domestic felicity! There 
can scarcely, indeed, be a doubt 
but that these historic develop- 
ments have taken the side of virtue, 
and have. directly ministered to 
advanced phases of civilisation. To 
repeat the words of Mr. Parker, 
“The domestic arrangements, at 
length matured,” have indeed been 
“the growth of centuries,” and 
should be cherished accordingly. 
The historic facts just recounted, 
touching the growth of the Eng- 
lighman’s. home, will teach us to 
regard with conservative reverence 
the relics and associations of past 
times. Happy is the man who 
dwells in the house of his fathers! 
and younger sons who may have to 
seek out new abodes will do well 
not to sever themselves wholly 
from ancestral memories. Indeed, 
this antiquarian aspect of our sub- 
fort would lead so far beyond our 
imits. that we eannot venture to 
ipdulge further in its contempla- 
tion. To inherit a house of the 
olden time, and to maintain its fur- 
niture and belongings in corre- 
sponding historic style, may be the 
ivilege of ,but comparatively few. 
Yet many persons, in emulation of 
a set by .antiquaries, the 
late Sir Walter Scott among the 
humber, have formed the laudable 
ambition .of building, decorating, 
and clothing their dwellings acoord- 
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ing to the taste and custom, of 
country. gentlemen in the good 
historic ‘times, Kindred attempts, 
it may be of enthusiasts riding.» 
hobby, probably have fallen within 
the observation of many of our 
readers. The ardour of antiqna- 
rianism, in fact, especially under 
recent Gothic revivals, has. led 
artists, bookworms, and archsolo- 
gists to affect time-worn wood- 
work, shadowy tapestries, dusky 
floor -coverings, and wall- decora- 
tions, rescued from dismantled 
tenements. These practices lie 
somewhat outside our present 
province. We will merely again 
impress upon our readers the never- 
to-be-forgotten fact, that our Eng- 
lish homes have a history and a 
pedigree; that old England, as ais- 
tinguished from a new colony or 
an upstart republic, is shadowed in 
honoured associations; and that 
this our nationality enters into 
domestic life and gives colour to 
the domestic arts. This line of 
argument would seem to _ indicate 
that for country districts the style 
of the English manor-house is in 
better keeping than that of the 
Italian villa; and for like reasons 
we might even prefer furniture 
made by a British village carpenter 
to a span-new cabinet from Paris 
shining in French polish. Cosmo- 
politan arts, like world-wide philan- 
thropies, are woefully wanting in 
individual interest and character. 
Therefore we would say, before 
taking leave of the antiquarian part 
of our subject, knock into the walls 
of your houses some few pegs on 
which you may hang associations 
and memories—a nail here and 
there which may fasten to the 
freehold some shreds of tattered 
patriotism. 

Let us now approach more nearly 
the practical question how best 4 
gentleman’s house may be ree 
in the planning and building. J 
Kerr, “Professor of Construction 
in King's College,” has published 
a volume which seeks | to solve 
this difficult problem. , He makes 
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survey Of the successive arrange- 
ments which obtained ‘in Saxor 
halls, Baronial castles, Palladian 
villas, Gothic houses, and Elizabe- 
than mansions, and so, by a process 
ingenious, if not always logical, he 
arrives at what may be called “ the 
English national plan.” Possible 
it may be that this conjectured 
“plan” is somewhat of a phan- 
tom rather than a literal fact; 
nevertheless; by ‘this time it has 
been pretty well ascertained what 
sort of dwelling the average Eng- 
lishman likes best. “The quali- 
ties,” ‘writes Mr. Kerr, “ which an 
English gentleman of the present 
day values in his house are com- 
rehensively these: quiet comfort 
or his family and guests, thorough 
convenience for his domestics, ele- 
gance and importance without os- 
tentation.” To render the house 
absolutely complete, it would seem, 
according to Professor Kerr, that 
there must be observed some dozen 
conditions, which may be summed 
up under the following heads :— 
Ist, privacy ; 2d, comfort; 3d, con- 
venience; 4th, spaciousness; 5th, 
compactness; 6th, light and air; 
7th, salubrity; 8th, aspect and 
prospect; 9th, cheerfulness; 10th, 
elegance; llth, importance; 12th, 
and last, ornament. It should be 
noted that in this summary the 
express art-element, “Ornament,” 
is thrown in last, as if it were but 
an after-thought. Yet, on the other 
hand, reason may be recognised in 
the sequence chosen. This series of 
twelve requisitions has evidently 
been arranged on the basis already 
laid down—that use comes before 
beauty, that structure precedes de- 
coration, Yet there is a sense in 
which no one of these elements 
comes before or follows after the 
other, but each and all combine to- 
gether for the one end of making 
the home a fit abode for a highly- 
cultured mind. “ Privacy ”’means 
seclusion, tranquillity; “comfort” 
and “convenience” need no inter- 
pretation— they speak for them- 
selves; “spaciousness” and “ im- 


portance” “may depend on’ depth 
and plenitude of parse; “com 
ness” is a matter Of ground plat, 
on which ’we shall add a word* 
“light,” “ air,” “ salubrity,” “ ode 
pect,” “prospect,” “ cheerfulness,” 
also speak for themselves mb | 
bring health to the body and 
shine to the mind, and secure out- 
look over nature's landscape’ of 
park, meadow, water, hill, cloud. 
The two remaining requisition#, 
“elegance” and “ornament,” in- 
volve the whole question ‘at issuel: 
we refer the reader to the sequel. * 
“The ground-plan ” of @ house ‘is 
of such practical import that we 
must afford a few lines for its fut 
ther consideration. Much of the 
convenience, cleanliness, and éveh 
beauty and picturesque effect of 
a dwelling, will depend on “ the 
ground-plan.” It is no easy mat- 
ter to place rooms just in thé very 
best relative position; and ‘arch 
tects who have a good eye for decd- 
ration often utterly fail in maki 
a house pleasant for habitation.’ It 
were well for a man intent pon 
building to sit down, ere an 
tect is called in, simply to calcula 
what he wants; to consider 
mode of life, his domestic habits 
and belongings; what rooms are 
absolutely essential, what in addi- 
tion desirable, and what their rela- 
tive sizes, positions, and means of 
intercommtnication. Yet, in the 
building of a house, the max- 
im touching the man who acts a8 
his own lawyer has special point. 
Therefore, let professional advice 
be taken before the scheme of the 
ground-plan be finally settled. “It 
is evident that on these ‘practical 
points the greater the amount’ of 
experience brought to bear the 
better. Professor Kerr seems to 
have hit upon an ingenious device 
for shaking a ground-plan into 
shape. Having first ascertained 
the needed accommodation, he ‘has 
been accustomed to cut out pieces 
of cardboard corresponding to the 
sizes and proportions of the requir- 
ed rooms, so that one card may repre- 
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sent the dining-room, another the 
drawing-room, another the library, 
nother the breakfast-parlour, and 
#0, 0n. The next step was to bring 
the separate pieces together so as to 
group the collective rooms into a 
¢onvenient ground- plan. Halls 
and passages are with calculating 
forethought interposed to secure 
‘ready communication from room to 
oom; doors opened for easy ingress 
_and egress, and windows inserted 
where light and ventilation may be 
best. gained. And thus, as we have 
said, a house gradually shakes itself 
dnto shape. 

It is scarcely possible for a man 
at this stage of the proceedings to 
be too cautious. A single blunder 
may become an endless source of 
nuisance: a dark passage will prove 
destructive to china, or a couple of 
steps coming unawares may lame 
a lady for life. One or two exam- 
ples will best illustrate the weighty 
matters which have tobe weighed. 
.We need not say that noises and 
smells are awful bores; therefore 
isolate the kitchen, and place the 
drawing-room and library as far as 
practicable from the traffic and 
eon of the house, Yet make 
the line of march for the service of 
the dinner direct and short, other- 
wise dishes will cool on the way. 
Consult privacy, so that family 
yrooms for refined uses may not 
come into rude contact with menial 
offices: permit no clash or abrupt 
encounter between servants, guests, 
and quiet inmates. Provide, if 
possible, an additional staircase for 
domestics and an extra entrance- 
door, yet guard against the access 
of thieves and other intruders. 
Look carefully to the levels, and 
get as much as possible on the 

round-floor; the running up and 

own stairs is the plague of city 
life, The reader, if on the point of 
trating building, will know 
goa well that the above is but 
a small percentage of the total 
anxiety by which he is beset. 


The inconveniences incident to an 
ill-considered ground-plan receive 
striking illustration in 


arlborough 
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House. The architect, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, a kind of Handel in 
the way of compositions and chor- 
uses in stone, was grandiloquent in 
sky outlines, but impracticable in 
the management of ground-plans, 
He extemporised, as it were, ora- 
tories in marble, but. his art was 
not conformable to the harmonies 
of daily life. Take Professor Kerr's 
amusing recital of the difficulties 
the footmen in Marlborough House 
encounter in the simple operation 
of serving up dinner :— 


“Now, the kitehen of Marlborough 
House is on the ground-level. The din- 
ing-room is on the ground-level also. 
But to carry the dinner across the en- 
trance-court and‘in at the front dvor 
would never do. To earry it round by 
the garden and in at the saloon ‘door 
would never do. We might contrive a 
third route, thus: along the colonnade, 
jn at the library window (or sash-door 
rather), and so through the rooms and 
main thoroughfares; but this, although 
really the best that could be accom- 

lished on the ground-level, is still a 


jest. The actual rovte was this: first, 


down stairs to the basement; secondly, 
through the basement corridors (pro- 
bably dark as Palladian hasement eorri- 
dors generally were); thirdly, up stairs 
again by any one of three equally awk- 
ward means; and fourthly, so on to the 
dining-room in a manner (whichever of 
the three stairs might be preferred) still 
as awkward as the rest, And why all 
this inconvenience? Merely, it would 
seem, because the idea fixed itself in the 
architect’s mind that the kitchen would 
make a good wing..... That the un- 
happy footmen, for a bundred years or 
more, must stumble down-stairs and 
upstairs, and through infinite tortuogi- 
ties besides, with their soup tureens and 
barons of beef, was not to be helped; 
let the kitehen be a wing, and it was a 
wing! Such was Palladian plan!” 


We have dwelt with greater de- 
liberation on the method of settling 
the ground-plan, because there is a 
universal opinion in the profession 
that if the inside of a house’ be 
wisely considered, the outside may 
be left to take care of itself. 
When the mansion be large, or the 
functions which a structure have 
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to perform manifold, the internal 
arrangements at which we have 
hastily glanced become successively 
complex. Take am extreme case, 
scarcely perhaps in point, ‘the 
New Law Courts” for ‘London. 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, according to his 
own confession, was occupied for 
fully four months in conquering 
practical difficulties of distribution 
of rooms, before he gave thought to 
the artistic design of even the prin- 
cipal fagade! Thus the usual, or 
at least the correct practice, in the 
building of a dwelling-house, would 
seem to be, first to determine the 
structure in the block and the mass, 
and then to look to the ‘detail. 
This is the order of succession be- 
fore laid down. Decoration should 
never be the primary thought: 
ornament should come as an after- 
growth—it should follow and lie 
close upon lines of construetion—it 
should as a flower seek support in 
the main stem, and gain sustenance 
in the ground, its firm foundation. 
Thus will decoration be honest 
and true, and beauty not abrogate 
utility. 

We will not now stop to desig- 
nate the distinguishing ‘character- 
istics of the chief rooms in a goodly 
house—the breakfast-room, the 
library, the dining and the drawing 
rooms—because in the sequel, under 
the heads of “Decoration” and 
“Furnishing” they will obtain con- 
sideration according to their several 
estates and conditions. Speaking 
generally, we would premise that 
the breakfast-room may be treated 
as a modest prelude to the day’s 
proceedings, that the library should 
be so ordered as to invite to re- 
pose, meditation, and study; that 
the dining-room may fitly make 
quiet appeal to the senses, through 
its solidity and provision for sub- 
stantial cheer, all giving indication 
of a respectable balance at the 
banker’s ; and lastly, that the draw- 
ing-room, the domain of the ladies, 
should properly partake of a light, 
elegant, and festive character. We 
need scarcely observe that each of 
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these apartments should receive in 
the first planning of the house, and 
in the subsequent treatment of form, 
colour, ‘and subsidiary decoration, 
an art expression and effect accord- 
ant with their several characters 
and functions. It is probable that 
the man of reading, the man who 
has travelled’ with observant eye 
through his own or foreign ' lands, 
will have gathered many an idea 
which, for beauty or convenience, 
may be carried out in the construc- 
tion and decoration of the several 
rooms of his future dwelling. We 
have seen, for example, with telling 
effect, oriel and dormer windows 
brought from Nuremberg, chim- 
neys borrowed from Hampton Court, 
&c. Happy hints may also be taken 
even from volumes of antiquities, 
from poems or romances founded 
on ancient chronicles. In short, 
positive eccentricity were prefer- 
able to builders’ commonplace. 
Among the many suggestions which 
even popular art literature may 
afford, take the following historic 
precedent for an open and comfort- 
ably cushioned window recess: 
“Perhaps,” writes Mr. Parker, 
“the most striking feature in the 
patlour of the fourteenth  cen- 
tury was’ the window, which was 
sometimes glazed. The recesses 
were of goodly size, and usually 
built as in the ‘precedimg century, 
with the masonry left so as 
form: stone benches on eaeh side. 
These were the favourite nooks 
and corners of domestic life, and 
the votaries of chess haunted these 
pleasant, old-fashioned retreats, It 
was here too that my lady and her 
fair damsels brought their spinning 
and their broidery, and wrought 
those marvellous and _ beautiful 
fabrics for which in medieval times 
their needles acquired a European 
reputation.” 

A house planned for the enjoy- 
ment not only of its owner but also 
of his friends, should be so arranged 
that the “group of drawing-room 
apartments” may open en swite, 
Reception-rooms, when means 
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abound, can easily be: multiplied, 
and it will readily be understood 
that, for. the suceess of. conver- 
saziones, the intercommunication 
among the apartments on the 
ground-floor should be rendered as 
easy as possible by the juxtaposi- 
tion of doors, corridors, or galleries. 
Thus the stream of thronging guests 
may. flow freely without check of 
counter or cross. currents. Detail 
upon detail may be added to the 
general arrangement when the 
end is to make private dwellings 
fit for public receptions. Thus a 
cabinet may be reserved: for a quiet 
card-party; or a boudoir for tran- 
quil talk aud secluded sentiment; 
a music-room also, when it leads 
from the drawing-room, answers 
more than one good purpose; it 
saves songs from the distraction of 
noisy talk, while it sets the draw- 
ing-room free for intellectual con- 
verse, We need scarcely add how 
pleasant it becomes when the 
ground-plan can be further made 
to include a picture-gallery; com- 
panionship with Raphael and 
Guido—as witness the picture-gal- 
lery of Bridgewater House—brings 
to receptions and conversaziones 
an elevated tone. Duties, more 
sacred than those of hospitality 
suggest that some provision may 
even in these secular and utilitarian 
days be made for religious rites. 
We confess that, were it our for- 
tune to build for our own use a 
mansion complete in all its appoint- 
ments, we should set apart some 
quiet and retired nook for a domes- 
tic chapel. Sojourners in Italy 
know how blessed a thing it is to 
find the wayside church, however 
small and humble, ever accessible 
to prayer and meditation. In our 
modern dwellings we make liberal 
provision for mundane enjoyments 
and sensuous luxuries, but our 
venerable ancestors were at once 
less epicurean and more godly. 
Throughout our land, when we 
come upon middle-age castles and 
forts, signs are not wanting in 
the architecture that provision was 


made for relies worship... Sueh 
strongholds te ae foe 
had been struck. down and the 
sword was sheathed, warriors. re- 
tired to the domestic chapel. to 
render | thanks! , Even in_hillfor- 
tresses, where space was narrow, 
and comfort had. to. make hard 
terms with military, exigencies, 
room was not denied for an ora 
tory sacred to the God of battles, 
Moreover, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that, while mundane cham- 
bers retained a rude simplicity, 
the chapel claimed loving decora- 
tion in window and roof: the best 
of man’s substance, we well know, 
was in right-minded historic periods 
offered in service and sacrifice to 
religion, We are glad to believe 
that in our own days these g 
practices have seen, some reviv 
and we cannot but think that to 
other commendable acts it. were 
well to add, whenever fitting occa- 
sion shall offer, the building of a 
domestic chapel. Such provision 
for the daily worship of the house- 
hold and its dependants were a 
surety for right conduct, and a 
pledge of kindly relations between 
masters and servants. Let, then, 
a domestic chapel, when. feasible, 
be included in the plan of .our 
modern mansions; it will be. a 
hopeful sign when our commerce- 
made magnates shall follow the 
example set by the ancient landed 
aristocracy of the country. To this 
chapel, attached to the chief house 
in a county, tenants, dependants, 
and labourers might flock at even- 
ing-tide. 

It may be expected that. we 
should decide, for the gentleman 
about to build for himself a man- 
sion, in town or country, the com- 
parative advantages of classic and 
Gothie styles. This “battle of the 
styles”—this warfare between the 
two opposing schools of architeo- 
ture—has been carried to such ex- 
tremity that at one time it became 
doubtful whether the man who con- 
sented to dwell in a Palladian man- 


‘sion had not thereby forfeited his 
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claim to be ‘considered, either a 
reasonable | being or ‘an English 

ntleman! While reading the 
other day the amiable “recreations” 
of a “¢ountry parson,” we came, 
to our surprise, upon the  follow- 
ing fiercely, partisan, passage: “I 
trust that all my readers (except- 
ing, of course, ‘the, one impracti- 
cable, man in each hundred who 
always thinks differently from 
everybody else, and always thinks 
wrong) will agree with me in 
holding it as an axiom - needing 
no argument to support it, that 
every building which ranks under 
the class of villa or cottage, must, 
if intended to be tasteful or pleas- 
ing; be built in some variety of 
that grand school which is com- 
monly styled the Gothic.” We 
need scarcely observe that this 
dietum is far too dogmatic; that 
the very name “ villa” is of Italian 
origin ; and that the villas of Italy 
are wholly foreign to Gothic styles. 
Gothic was notoriously, in the first 
use of the word, a synonym for 
barbarism. Happily a more tole- 
rant catholicity of taste has since 
obtained, and for our part we 
readily concede to Gothic architec- 
ture-and its corresponding modes 
of domestic decoration the charm 
of an endless variety, and of ‘an 
exquisite beauty. And surely no 
gentleman about to build or to 
furnish, can possibly do wrong in 
adopting a style which is identified 
=e the noblest works of Christen- 

om. 

Still we are reluctant to believe 
that Gothic is the only style per- 
missible to an English gentleman; 
on the contrary, some of our most 
practical and clear-sighted friends 
assure us that they have proved 
Italian villas pleasant to live in, 
and artistic in general. aspect and 
detail of decoration. The “ cvuntry 
parson” is, in fact, some few years 
behind his age; the Gothic furor 
has abated, and domestic architec- 
ture is now left free to do. what, 
all things considered, may prove 
best for people of refined tastes, 
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‘with practical requirements. Gothic 
styles have not without reason been 
deemed angular, abrupt, hard ;, still 
we think all,that is harsh or un- 
couth in Gothic structures admits 


of mitigation,..and can be readily 
made to bend to the subtle de- 
mands of civilised society. Thus 
we seem to have reached that point 
in toleration when to every style 
in turn may be permitted fair-play. 
For ourselves, we only desire that 
our dwellings shall be made conforpm- 
able to the recognised principles,,of 
art as art. Whensoever,, then;,an 
English gentleman has to. build, 
let him by no means barter his 
independence to any one ‘narrow, or 
exclusive school. It were ¢ 

of historic proof that the Italian 
and the Gothic style of domestic 
architecture have answered required 
ends sufficiently well, and each, as 
we have said, is susceptible of 
sesthetic and practical adaptation 
to immediate uses, Let, then, all 
styles, when in purity and_ best 
estate, be tolerated, As to the 
danger of any exclusive mannerism, 
we may perhaps be permitted to 
say that in our experience archi- 
tects and artists given to dogmatic 
extremes’ have proved themselves 
untrustworthy in their _ estimates, 
and unsound as financiers, Alto- 
gether, extremes should be eschew- 
ed: the architect who -sports an 
exclusive creed is to be dis- 
trusted, 

Tn. short, the man about to build 
should above all things deny him- 
self the éclat of becoming the apostle 
of a cause, the ultra-development of 
a school, the exponent of a preju- 
dice. Let him simply consult the 
convenience of himself and his 
family. If he find Italian styles 
suit him well, then let him enjoy 
his Italian villa; or if, on the other 
hand, Gothic forms comport best 
with his needs, then let him erect his 
dwelling after those models which 
have been’ matured and consoli- 
dated side by side with British 
laws and liberties, and have. grown 
sacred in historic associations, 
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Verily to all men may be itted 
utmost liberty of choice. From our 
own observation we can assert that 
the Italian villa, whether it be 

larited in the precincts of Rome or 

orence, or whether it be trans- 
ene from the soil of Italy to 

ngland, stands as a type of sym- 
metry, ‘beauty, fitness. On the 
other hand, we no le-s readily con- 
cede that Gothic structures show 
themselves, in this clime of the 
north, picturesque; they , make 
themselves, as it were, quite at 
home in. an English landscape; 
they are naturalized to hills and 
woods; medieval memories mantle 
their gables and  sha!ow their 
turrets. Therefore let the modern 
builder make his election, an‘ con- 
sent for the sake of peace, if needs 
be, even to a compromise. Thus by 
@ spirit of wise toleration may be 
secured to styles once antagonistic 
friendly meeting on the common 
basis of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. 

Each architectural style, even by 
its exceptional characteristics, pos- 
‘sesses special fitness to meet specific 
demands. And it would seem a 
pity that any one of the many 
modes of construction and orna- 
mentation, which have shown them- 
selves useful and beautiful, should 
now, for the sake of some cherished 
theory, or from a mistaken striving 
after unity, be annihilated and 
swept from the land. We hold, 
indeed, that the prevailing eclecti- 
cism which sees good in everything 
is the system best suited to our im- 
mediate wants. The general pub- 
lic, notwithstanding the vain at- 
tempt to make Gothic dominant 
and tyrannous, are ready to accord 
to all styles of domestic architec- 
ture about equal favaur. The ar- 
chitectural. panorama which our 
large towns present, if seldom sym- 
metric, is generally picturesque, and 
this medley of all styles has actually 
been applauded for its admired 
disorder. There is, on’ the other 
hand, danger in the present day 
that houses, like the men and 


women’ who dwell therein, “may 
lose all individuality of character; 
people live gregariously ‘in rows or 
cells called streets, and the builder's 
speculation makes an end of all 
art. Still it were well to consider 
that’ a contractor’s square box ig 
often most snug and comfortable 
within—that windows ‘and: doors 
flat at the top, if of unpicturesque 
monotony, present at all events few 
difficulties in the furnishing—that, 
in short, even the ugliest of exteriors 
is not incompatible with an interior 
correct in taste and pleasing in art 
effect. In fact, the facade of a 
house, like a man’s face, is often 
seen more by neighbours and friends 
than by the owner himself. It is 
the good ordering of the rooms 
within that makes home pleasant, 
just as it is the nice furnishing of 
the mind’s quiet chambers that gives 
to the current of life placidity and 
joy. A well-balanced mind is edlec- 
tic, and certainly eclecticism, as 
the corrective of eccentricities; ex- 
travagances, the vagaries of genius, 
together with the absurdities of 
fashion, forms one of the safest of 
rules either for an architectural 
structure or its continent domestic 
arts. The following  skilfully-cast 
paragraph, taken from Professor 
Kerr’s ‘ Gentleman’s House,’ penned 
apparently to make things pleasant 
to all parties, sets forth the succes- 
sive phases through which arehi- 
tecture and the domestic arts have 
gone: “The portion of the nine- 
teenth century which has already 
passed seems to constitute a new 
era, and in some important respects 
one more remarkable than any 
period of preceding ‘time, at least 
in England. As regards architec- 
tural fine art, it has been with us 
the age of revival. Opening with 
that Palladianism which had long 
been the vernacular of Europe, it 
introduced very soon the fastidi- 
ous Greek; beeame involved more 
slowly, but even still more surely, 
in the romantic Gothic; spared a 
liberal portion of attention ‘for the 
dainty Elizabethan, and gave a still 
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eater share to the eminently ser- 
yiceable non-Palladian Italian; all 
the while openly avowing more or 
less the striking doctrine of eclec- 
ticism—that all things are equally 
good in their way.” 

As a useful summary, a few 
canons may be laid down as a con- 
clusion to preceding atguments. 
In the first place, we would repeat 
that no one arehitectural style can 
claim right of usurpation over the 
domestic arts; that the exigencies 
of each separate case should be 
taken into account, and accordingly 
that construction and decoration 
may be fitly left to the exigencies of 
climate, the nature of materials, and 
the pressure of utilitarian demands. 
Furthermore, it may be asserted 
that in the very diversity of 
styles the arts in the household 
gain in variety, and _ resource. 
Thus it were well that the enmity 
and antagonism too often fostered 
between opposing schools of art 
should be moderated and appeased. 
In short, the time has come when 
peace. may be proclaimed between 
rival arts, whether of Gothic, Ital- 
ian, or Classic origin. And from 
the preceding premises the. infer- 
ence inevitably follows, that, so 
long as we continue to build in 
many and diverse . architectural 
modes, we shall be justified! in 
using ig methods of 
decoration. long a8 we consent 
to live in houses after Classic, Ital- 
ian, and Gothic types, our cabinet- 
makers and upholsterers will be 
held guiltless when they carve fur- 
niture and design coverings for 
walls and floors after correspond- 
ing fashions. In the middle ages, 
the architect, the master-mason, 
the carver, the worker in metal 
and. the decorative painter were all 
animated by. one thought, and 
wrought for a commonend. Great 
masters—such as Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Leonardo—were at the 
same time architects, seulptors, 
painters, and designers of orna- 
ment. In those. days, no schism 
divided the dwelling: the brick on 
she chimney was not ‘at enmity 


with the tile on the floor,. We 
think. signs are not wanting that 
the master-art, may yet be found 
which shall unite architecture and 
all household arts in common one- 
ness of intent and expression. 

The arts in the household may 
crave consideration even on the 
score, of philanthropy. A  popu- 
lar author, under the title, ‘The 
Moral Influences of the Dwelling,’ 
writes :— 


“TI think it is now coming to be ac- 
knowledged by most rational beings that 
houses ought to be pretty as well as 
healthy, and that houses even of the 
humblest class may be pretty as well as 
healthy. By the Creator's kind ar- 
rangement, beauty and use go together. 
The prettiest house will be the health- 
jest, the most convenient, and the most 
comfortable, And I am persuaded that 
great moral results follow from people’s 
houses being pretty as well as healthy. 
Every one understands at once that a 
wretched hovel, dirty, ruinous, stifling, 
bug-infested, dunghill-surrounded, will 
destroy any latent love of neatness and 
orderliness in a poor man—will destroy 
the love of home, that preservative 
against temptation which ranks next 
after religion in the heart, and send the 
poor manu to the public-house, with all 
its ruinous temptations.. But probably 
it is less remembered than it ought to 
be, that the home of the poor man or 
well-to-do man ought to be pleasing and 
inviting as well as healthy.” 


This pleasantly chatty “country 
parson” proceeds to observe that 


“Taste costs nothing. If you have 
& given quantity of building materials 
to arrange in order, it is just as easy, 
and just as cheap, to arrange them in a 
tasteful and graceful order and colloca- 
tion, as in a tasteless, irritating, offen- 
sive, and disgusting one. Elaborate 
ornament, of eourse, costs dear; but it 
does not need elaborate ornament to 
make a pleasing house which every man 
of taste will feel enjoyment in looking 
at, Simple quecdioluions is all that is 
essentially needful in cottage and villa 
architecture.” 

It scarcely lies within our, pro- 
vince to pursue further this inter- 
esting part of our subject, or to 
point out how the arts may find 
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étitrance into ‘the poor man’s house 
and cheer: the cotter’s home. We 
‘cannot, however, forego the pleas- 
ure of a passing glance at the pro- 
vision which popular art and facile 
owers of production have made 
‘or the simple adornment of the 
or man’s dwelling. Art, in fact, 
ike literature, finds its way among 
all classes, even the most humble. 
Cheap: prints, which in their’ taste 
and moral teaching contrast favour- 
ably with dearer pictorial products 
of last century, now adorn the cot 
of honest poverty. The woodcuts 
in ‘The British Workman’ are 
scarcely unworthy of the hand of 
Bewick. And among the Scripture 
rints published by the Society for 
omoting Christian Knowledge 
are compositions taken directl 
from the great Italian masters. It 
were a descent to descant on the 
cheap yet pretty paperhangings 
which now take the place of cold, 
blank whitewash, Equally taste- 
ful and easy of purchase is the 
common earthenware printed in 
colours which make cheerful and 
gay the white tablecloth, And 
what pleasure the peasant in all 
countries takes in bright colour is 
well known; and how innate is 
the love of beauty, the presence of 
flowers tenderly cultured in cot- 
tage windows testifies, The moral 
of the whole matter was forcibly 
clenched by the late Dr. Southwood 
Smith as follows:— 


‘““A clean, fresh, and well-ordered 
house exercises over its inmates a moral, 
no less than a physical influence, and 
has a direct tendency to make the mem- 
bers of the family sober, peaceable, and 
considerate of the feelings and happiness 
of each other; nor is it difficult to trace 
a connection between habitual feelings 
of this sort and the formation of habits 
of respect for property, for the laws in 
general, and even for those higher duties 
and obligations the observance of which 
no laws can enforce, Whereas a filthy, 
squalid, unwholesome dwelling, in which 
none of the decencies common to society 
—even in the lowest stage of civilisation 
—are or can be observed, tends to make 
every dweller in such a hovel regardless 
of the feelings and happiness of each 


other, selfish’ and senstial. And ‘the 
connection is obvious betwéen'’ the con. 
stant indulgenee of. ites and 
sions of this class, and: the formation $f 
habits of idleness, dishonesty, debaueh 
ery, and violence.” 


s 


Let us now eee & gentleman 
to have built, purchased, or taken a 
house just to his mind. The masoris 
and plasterers, thank goodness! are 
fairly out. On looking: around ‘the 
empty, bare rooms, probably the 
first question that arises is, What 
shall be done with the walls, the 
floors, and the ceilings? ‘The house, 
in fact, is cold and naked, and the 
urgent inquiry is, How shall it: be 
clothed? The bare, hard ‘boards 
call for soft covering for the feet; 
the raw, rough walls demand colour 
and decorative detail for the delight 
of the eye and the sport of the 
fancy. Many are the means—good, 
bad, and indifferent—by which 
these desiderata may be supplied, 
Ancient practices and modern appli- 
ances offer to the newly-embarked 
housekeeper . abundant choice of 
methods and materials. Ceilings 
may be painted, floors ' carpeted, 
walls covered with tapestries, panels 
or paper-hangings. This, “ the fur- 
nishing” of the house, we reserve 
for a future essay. , 

In the mean time, ‘however, 8 
few preliminary considerations may 
here find place. As a legitimate 
conclusion to preceding arguments, 
we would say, let the furnishing of 
a house be commenced and carried 
out on the safe basis of some de- 
fined principle. It is searcely too 
much to assert that each room 
should be treated as if it were a 
pieture. And if this idea could be 
taken as a guiding principle, the 
house might be saved from much 
ordinary confusion and error, A 
room, we repeat; may, without 
violence to common sense, be re- 
garded and treated as a picture. 
The walls are the background, the 
ceiling is as the canopy of the sky 
stretched overhead, the furniture 
stands as groups of figures in the 
foreground And the broad analogy 
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thus indicated may be_ carried 
even into details. us the walls 
should be managed actually as an 
artist would treat the background 
or distance of his landscape. They 
should be made to retire, unobtru- 
sively ; they should—by tone, colour, 
light and shade—give force, relief, 
and value to objects which rest on 
the ground or floor. Specially is 
it the office of wall-decorations, as 
of pictorial-distances, to bring the 
entire composition into unity and 
repose, so that neither picture nor 
room be scattered, distracted, or dis- 
cordant in its general effect. Thus, 
again, between the ceiling of a room 
and the sky of a picture there are 
obvious relations; each should be 
suggestive of space, altitude: sel- 
dom is it permitted for either to 
be opaque and heavy, or so solid 
that a head might be broken by 
contact or collision; rather make 
the canopy of sky or ceiling cir- 
cimambient as air, through which 
a wing might soar. 

Furthermore, the furniture of a 
room, as we have said, should be 
treated as figures or incidents in a 
general pictorial composition, It 
is truly terrible to think of the 
egregious errors which perpetually 
spring from the oversight of this 
one elementary idea. Thus _ the 
colour, form, scale, and position of 
furniture in a room become. posi- 
tively and comparatively wrong or 
right by conformity or otherwise to 
the laws of analogy here implied. 
A painter, for example, considers 
whether, having regard to back- 
ground and general surroundings, 
he shall clothe his principal figure 
mn blue, red, or yellow ; and a house- 
furnisher will, on analogous princi- 
ples, have to determine the drapery 
of sofas and chairs. Again, an 
artist looks anxiously to the forms 
and lines of his composition; and 
80, likewise, the designer of furni- 
ture should study harmony of com- 
position, should secure to structure 
force and firmness without hard- 
ness or angularity, should give to 
ornament elegance without that ex- 


treme of grace which too often de- 
generates into debility. A house- 
decorator, in fact, just as a painter 
of landscape or figures, ought not, 
to be content until he has brought 
together the multitudinous lines of 
his design into concerted unity,— 
the entire composition must flow 
freely and pleasantly, without break 
or dissonance. 

So, likewise, the scale of furni- 
ture in a room merits no less consi- : 
deration than the size of figures in 
a picture. Scale is known to im- 
part grandeur, state, nobility; yet, 
on the other hand, giants stalking 
through a house or across a, land+ 
scape are apt to look uncouth .and 
monstrous—they usurp an incon- 
venient amount. of space, while 
they dwarf ordinary dwellers to 
pigmies, Let a room, then, be fur- 
nished with an eye to proportion, 
scale, and relative keeping among 
its component parts. 

Once more, this argument of an- 
alogy between the putting together 
of a picture and the good ordering 
of a room may be made to deter- 
mine the place or situation which 
articles of furniture, standing as 
figures in a general composition, 
shall be permitted to occupy. The 
right thing in the right place is 
the primary law of composition, as 
it. is the condition of good order, 
Even the right thing, when in the, 
wrong place, ceases to be right, and, 
becomes a focus of error and confu- 
sion. And the mere multitude of 
goods and chattels perpetually man- 
ufactured and put on show were 
alone sufficient to bewilder and be- 
guile the coolest and most discreet 
of intellects. In a single morning 
a lady and her husband may run 
through a round of shops crowded 
with articles more than sufficient 
for decorating and furnishing the 
entire parish, The eye will be 
dazzled and distracted by endless 
displays of Turkish carpets and 
rugs, tiles of Alhambra patterns, 
marquetry after middle-age man- 
ners, ancient and modern tapestries, 
French paper-hangings, Japanese 
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wares, figured damasks, painted 
panels, slips for ftiezes whereon 
dance the Hours, soffits for ceilings 
around which Amorini frisk among 
garlands or float upon clouds. And 
yet, after all, the purveyor of arts 
for the household will probably have 
but one house to provide for. Now 
it is manifest that what looks ex- 
quisite in the shop may prove little 
else than execrable when brought 
in juxtaposition with different sur- 
roundings at home. And it is this 
very want of forethought, or rather 
the ‘néed of such knowledge as a 
painter brings to the composition 
of his picture, that throws the ma- 
jority of rooms into confusion. 
Now what ‘would an artist do 
under the ordinary perplexity of 
having more materials on hand 
than can be turned to good ac- 
count? Why, of course, he would 
simply choose the best for his im- 
mediate purpose. And so in the 
furnishing of a room, selection, or 
rather perhaps rejection, is obvi- 
ously the one thing needful. A 
painter adapts his figures to the 
position to be filled; he. studies 
how best to strengthen the weak 
points of his composition—to en- 
iven what is dull, to people what 
is desolate. And, as a general 
rule, a single well-studied figure 
becomes of more worth than 4 
dozén commonplace creations 
thrown, as the custom is, into 
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showy groups. And all this ig 
equally true in the humbler, and’ 
easier art of how to make of a room 
a picture. In a house, as in a pic- 
ture, above all things shun crowded 
medleys of mediocre or common 
forms as you would the unkempt 
rabble of democracy. Strive against 
scattered, small, trivial, and frivol- 
ous effects. Even a mantelpiece 
may, by its purposeless and _ silly 
baubles, bespeak a childish intel- 
lect. Space remains to us only to 
again impress upon the reader that 
each portion of a house should, ag 
far as may be, receive the study due 
to each component part in a de- 
liberate pictorial composition. In 
fine, the whole problem of furnish- 
ing may be summed up in the three 
words—form, colour, composition 
—terms known by every painter to 
comprise the whole world of art. 

In conclusion, we would simply 
reiterate the comprehensive truth, 
that domestic arts of decoration, | 
however multiplied, scattered, or’ 
disordered, are not many arts, but 
one art united under common 
principles, and governed by broad 
generic laws; and, finally, that the’ 
problem here discussed, of how best 
to decorate and furnish a dwelling, 
finds a solution in the application 
to domestic uses of the few funda-" 
mental principles which preside, 
over the master arts of architecture, . 
sculpture, and painting. 








